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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Co fcnfcsrrftew 

TO 

THE CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA 


The Subscriber! to this Work are informed that in consequence 
of the decease of the late Sin James Mackintosh, the Publication 
of the Third Volume of the “History or Enoiano,” the^reaterl 
'part of which is printed, has been for a short time suspended. Ar-I 
'ra' , ~ uents, however, hare been made for the complehom. of thisj 
t olurne, and the continuance of the History; and the Editpr hopes^ 
to be enabled to publish it on November 1st. 


The Historical MSS. left by this distinguished person, including 
large quantity in a state ready for publication, but referring to\an 
epoch of the History subsequent *to the reign of Elizabeth, have 
beeq purchased by. the Proprietors of the “Cyclopedia,” and 
placed in the hands of Dr. Lardner, with a view to the continu¬ 
ance of the “Histoiy of England.” It is at present intended to 
continue the History to the date at which these MSS. commence, 
at which point they will be introduced. 
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GOO AND MAGOG, OR YAJUL AND MAJUL. 

(From D’j viol, BibliothZque Orientate.) 

Jagiouqe et Maglouge, Gog et Magog, dont la post£rit£, qui descend 
de Japhet, habite lea paya lea plus aeptentrionaux de l’Asie. Ebn Alo- 
vardi, dana son livre intitule Khiridat al Agiai'b, pari ant de cea paya, dit: 
L’on trouve lea peuplea de Gog et Magog dana le plua haut du Septen- 
trion, aprfea avoir traverag le pays dea Kaimakina, ct celui dea Scelablea. 

Lea premiers de cea peuplea aont lea Tartarea, que noua appcllons au- 
jourd’hul Calmuquea. Lea seconds sont lea Chalybea dea anciens, que nouB 
appellons Sclaves, ou Esclavons. Ceux-ci demeurolent dana l’Asie: maia 
lla eortirent de leur pays pour en venir peupler un autre plus proche de 
nous, auquel 11s unt dnnne leur nom, 

Cea peuplea, dit meme auteur, habltolent but dea montagnes trfea 
hautes et escarp^ea, oil aucune bete de voiture ne pouvoit aller ■, de aorte 
qu'au rapport d’Abou Iahak, qui y fut envoys par lo roy de Khoraasin, 
toutes lea denrges et uiarchunilises dont l’on negotlolt avec eux, ae portolent 
aur le doa des bommea, ou d « chevres, qui aont fort grandea en ce pays-lfl. 
II ajoCite qu'il fallolt emp’ j r dix-sept jours i raonter, et 6. deecendre, 
avant que d’arriver Jusqu’i cette nation j et que Ton n'a pii trouver aucun 
d’entr’eux jusqu’k present qui alt voulu donner la moindre connolsaance 
dea choses qui lea regardent II y a grande apparence que cea peuplea aont 
ceux que lea Greca ont appellfe Hyperborfena. 

L’auteur du livre Intitule Nczahat al CoMub cite un autre livro,'intitule 
Ketal al Mess alek val Mcmalek, dans lequel il eat rapports que Vathek, 
neuvifeme khallfe de la race dcs Abbaaaidea, ayant la curiosity dc sgavolr 
au vray ce quo c'etoibfue le fameux rempart de Jagiouge ct de Magiouge, 
ou de Gog ct de Mag^;, bati autrefois par Alexandre lo Grand, pour 
resserrer les nations barbares du Septentrion, ct lea empGcher par ce moyen 
Vde falrc dea irruptions dana lc cteur del’Asie, cc khalife donna la commiaaion 
k un nomm§ Salam, son interprfete, dc chorcher un ouvragp ai fort vantfi 
dans lea anciennes hiatDires, et de lui en faire un fidfele rapport 

Salam partit avec un Equipage de cinquante peraonnea, pourvdea de toutes 
les chosea nfeceasairea pour un tol voyage, de la ville nominee Sermenrai ou 
# Samara, en Chaldee, oil Vathek faisolt aa demeure ordinaire l’an dc 1’Hfegiro 
228, qui eat de J. C. 842, t la trouver d’abord le roy d’Annonie dans aa 
ville capitale de Sin. 

AprSs avoir qulttfi l'ArmSnie, il prit la route du Schlrvan ou Mfedie Sept, 
entrlonale, dana laquellc Filin achah rcgnolt pour lora. Du Schlrvin il 
paisa chez le roy dea Alin ou Alains, peuplea qui ont conaprvfe leur nom 
juiqu’i nous, et alia ensuite visiter le princD qui porte le titre de Maitre 
du trbne d’or, qui commande dana la ville de Bib al Abouib j e’est-i-dire, 
aux portea Cqspiennes, appellees autrement Dcrbend en Perilen, et Dcmlr 
capi en Turc. 

VOL. IV. 
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Pendant qull tut A Derbend, le prince de ce pays-lA, lolon le rapport do 
Cazulni, dans son livre lntitulfe Agiaib al MakhloukhAb, alia A la pfeche *ur 
la mer Casplcnne, et mena avec iul Salara: on prit dans cette p£che un fort 
grand poisson, dans le ventre duquel on trouva un autre polsson encore 
vlvant, qul avoit la figure d'une fllle toute nue Jusqu’A la ceinture, et qul 
portolt jusqu'aux genoux une ApAce de cale^ons fait* d'une pcau semblable 
A celle d’un homme; elle tenolt sea mum sur son visage, ee Uroit lee che- 
veux, et poussolt de grands soupirs; mais elle ne fUtpas long-tems en vie. 
Le mtme Cazuini ajo&te que le Tarikh Magreb, qui est une hlstoire 
d’Afrique, confirmc cette narration par d’autres semblables qu’il rapporte 
sur le sujet dcs Sirt-nes. 

Le roy du trftne d’or nomm^ Tarkhfin donna A SalSm des guides pour le 
tonduire plus avant dans le Nord, 0 C 1 ayant marchg 26 jours, il arriva en 
■un pays qui sentoit fort mauvais. A dlx Journfees de-lA il trouva des villes, 
oh I'on dit qu’gtoit l’anclenne demeure des peuples Hyperborfeens nommez 
Jagiouge et Magiouge; mals elles n’Stoient plus que des mazures sans 
habitans; aprAs qu’il eut fait 27 journAes, il arriva enfln A Hama, lieu ainai 
appellg par les Arabes A cause de son assiette, qui est trfcs forte, et presque 
inaccessible. 

On voyoit assez prAs de cc fprt les restes du rempart que noi voyageurs 
chercholent, et Salam s’y £tant fait porter, et ayant reconnu cet ouvrage 
merveilleuse, 11 le trouva tel qu’il Atoit d§crit dans les livres qu’il avoit 
apporttf expressement pour les verifier; et n'ayant plus rien A faire aprAa 
une si curieuse dfecouverte, il prit la resolution de retoumer A Samara par 
un autre chcmln que celul qu’il avoit dAJA fait II tira vers 1’Orient au. 
dessus de la mer Caspienne, et aprAs deux mois de chemln avec sa petite 
caravane, A sept parasanges, qui font quatorze lieues Francoises de Samar- 
candej d’oA ayant pris la route du KhorassAn, il retourna auprfes du 
khallfe son maltre, n’ayant employ* en tout son voyage que deux ans et 
quatre mois. 


APPENDIX B. Pagf-t4. 

NOETHERS ORIGIN OP SOME WISIGOTHIC LAWS. 

Tbe following extracts from the Lex Frislonum, tit De Dolg. (spud 
Ltndenbrogium, Codex Legum Antiquarum, p. 49ft—502,), exhibit so care¬ 
ful a gradation Df punishment to offences, and are so analogous with those 
of the Wisigothic Code, that they must gratify the curious reader. Aa„ 
the substance of many has been given in the proper place * we need not 
translate them: — 

1. SI quis alium per iram in capite pcrcusserit, ut eum surdum efficlat, 
xxiiil. solid, componat. 

fi. SI mutus effleiatur, sed tamen audire poiiit, *vlli. solid, componat 

3. Si quis alium ita percusserlt, quod durslegi vocant, dlmidium solidum 
componat 


* See p. 63-08. 
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4. Si autem Bangnlnem fbderit, componat «olld. i. 

5. SI bum percuaserit ut testa apparent, cum duobus sol componat. 

& Si m perforatum ftierit, duodecim boL componat. 

7. Si membranam, quA cerebrum cuntinetur, gladiua tetigerit, xvlll 

•olid, componat • 

8. Si Ipsa membrana rupta ftierit, ita ut cerebrum exire posslt, xxiiii 
•olid, componat 

9. Si quia alterl aurem absciderit, xii. sol. componat 

10. Si nasum absciderit, xxiiii, boL componat 

11. Si Bummam rugam frontls quia lctu transveraam inciderit, duobua 
solid, componat 

12. Si aubteriorem incident, iv. soL componat 

IS. SI tertlam qua>Juxta oculos eat, duobus sol componat 

14. Si fiupercllium inciderit, duobus soL componat 

15. SI palpebram aut auperiorem aut aubteriorora vulneraverit, duobua 
sol. componat 

16. Si nasum tranapunxerit, xv. §oL componat 

17. Si gravlorem ictu percussum praciderit, duobua aol componat 

16. SI maxillam Inciderit, vL aol. componat 

19. Si unum dentem de interluribus excuaaerit, duobua aol. componat 

20. Si unum;ex angularibus dentlbua excusserit, trlbus sol. componat 

21. Si de molaribUB unum excusserit, iv. sol componat. 

22. Si Jugulum incisum fuerit, iv. boL componat 

23. Si cofltam tranaversam inciderit, duobus boL componat 

24. Si brachium ictu suprA cubitum confractum fuerit, xii. solid, com¬ 
ponat 

25. Si infra cubitum unum oaaum confractum fuerit, vl solid, componat. 

26. Si utraque uaaa fracta fuerit, 12 solid, componat 

27. Si manua In ipsa junctura, quo brachio adhisret, abaciaaa fuerit, xlv. 
soL componat 

28. Si polllcem absciderit, xiil. sol et uno tremiase componat. 

29. Si indicem absciderit, viL aol. componat 

30. Si medium abscirterit, uno tremisse minus vii. boL componat. 

31. Si annularem abscraerit, vili. soL componat 

32. Si minimum absciderit, vl. sol componat 

33. Si totos v. digitos absciderit, xii. soL componat: 

34. Palma manue abscissa, iv. boL componatur. 

35. Si quisllbet digitus ex quatuor longioribua, in superiors artlculi 
junctura, ita percussus fUcrit, ut humor ex vulnere decurrat, quod lidu 
wagi dicunt, i. boL componat 

* 36. Si in subteriorl articulo hoc contigcrit, duobue aolidis componat 

37. Si in tertiD articulo fuerit, tribus aol componat. 

38. Si In junctura manua, et brachii hoc evenerit, quatuor solid, com. 
ponaL 

39. Si in cubito idom evenerit, iv. soL componat 

40. SI in aummitate, qul brachium scapulce jungitur, evenerit, iv. solid 
componat 

41. Si in pollicia auperioria articull Juncture ftierit, duobua solid, com¬ 
ponat. 

42. Si in inferior!, tribui aolidis componatur. 
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43. 81 adjuncturam brachii et polllcli fberlt, lr.'ioL campon at 

44. SI In cublto, iv. j si in juncture scapula?, »lmllltBr iv. boL comp. 

45. Si quis oculum alteriui ita percusBerit, ut eo ulterius videre non 
posBit, xx. iDlid. et duos premisses componat 

46. SI totum oculum eruerlt, c medietatem were geldi sui comp, 

47. Si quis allum pectus foraverit, xil ioL comp. 

48. Si precordia, id eit, herthamon, gladio tetigerit, xyili. solid. componat 

49. Si prsecordia perforaverit, xxiv. lol. componat. 

50. Si membranam, qua iccor et splen pendent, quod mithridri dlcunt, 
vulneraverit, xvili. solid. componat Si illud. perforaverit, xxiv. solid. com. 
ponat 

51. Si in vcntrem vulneraverit, xii. boL componat 

52. Si botellum vulneraverit, xviil, si perforaverit, xxiv., eolidis com- 
ponat 

63. Si contra itomachum vulnoraverlt, xii. sol. comp. 

54. Si stomachum tetigerit gladlo ut vulneretur, xviil., si perforate 
ftierlt, xxiv. lolld. componat 

55. SI botellua de vulnere ^proceiserlt, et iterum interiui remittitur, iv. 
ioL supra compositionemj vulneriB componat Si de adlpe aliquid preeces- 
aerit ut prwcidatur, iv. boL componat. 

56. Si veretrum quis alium abaciderit, were gildum suum componat. 

57. Si unum testiculum excusserit, dimidlum were gildumj si ambo, 
totum componat 

58. Si testiculus exierit per minus, et iterum remittitur in locum suum, 
vi. sol. supra compositionem vulneris componat. 

59. Si coxam supra genu vulneraverit, ct os transversum fregerlt vel 
prKciderlt, xil. sol. comp. 

60. Si tibia subtus geniculo media incise fuerit, vL solid, j si tota, xlL sol. 
componat 

61. SI pes tbtua absciBSUS fUerlt, xiv. sol componat. 

62. Si pollicempediB abaciderit, viij. sol. componat Si proximum digitum 
vli. j el tertium, vi.; si quartum, v, j si quintum, iv. sol. componat. Rellqua 
pars pedis, quc intra tibiam et digitos est, xv. sol. componatur. 

63. Si humor per articubs digltorum decurreriCy Bicut superius de menu 
scriptum eat, lta et in pede componatur. 

64. Si quis alium iratus per capillos comprehenderit, duobus solid, com¬ 
ponat. 

65. VulnuB, quod longitudinem habeat, quantum inter pollicem et com. 
plicati indicisarticulum spannum non impleat, iiiL solid componatur, quod 
integrEe spannEe longitudinem habuerit; hoc est, quantum index et pollex 
extendi posiunt, vi. bdL componatur. 

66. Quod inter pollicem et medil digiti spannum longum fuerlt, 13 sol. 
componatur. 

67. Quod k cubito usque ad juncturam menus longitudlne fuerlt, duo. 
decim sol. 

68. Quod k cublto usque ad summitatem pollicls longum ftierit, xviil sol 
componatur. 

69. QuDt plenfc cubiti, id est, ad summos digitos manus ex tens a;, longi- 
tudine fberit, xxiv solidls componatur : quod supra est, non componitur. 

70. Si de vulnere os exierit tantas magnitudinis, ut Jacturo in scutum 
tram publicam viam Bonitus cjus audiri possit, ilii. sol componatur. 
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71. Si duo ossa exlerlnt, duo iolldi adjlclantur j Id Bat, vL 

72. Si tria exlerint, unua sol. adjlclantur, 

73. SI minora fuerint, quam ut in acuto jaeta trana publicam vlam audlri 
poaalnt, dimidio mlnorl compoaitione aolvatur. 

74. Vulnera tria, vel quatuor, vel bo aypliua uno ictu facta mensuran- 
tur, et juxta quod eorum fuerit longltudD, compoaitio persolvatur. Si vero 
tria, vel quatuor, vel quotlibet vulnera, totidem ictlbus fuerint facta, 
quod ex hla maximum] fuerit, juxta aul longitudlnem componatur, cetera 
verb remaneant 

75. Si manua percussa manca perpenderit dimidio componatur, quo dp- 
buit al fuiaaet abscissa: pea similiter: digitus similiter, qualiicunque 
flier it]: digitus pedis similiter. 

76. SI brachium juxta Bcapulam absciaaum fuerit, tribui sol et tremlise 
componatur. 

77. Si brachium mancum pependerlt, medietate, b 1 absclssum fuiaaet 
componatur. 

78. Sicut de brachio, atquc manu, ita de coxa ac pede judlcatum eat. 

79. SI per vulnua pulmo excat, quatuor soL supra quantitatem vulneris 
componatur. 

80. Si apiritus per lpsum vulnua exierit, viii. sol componatur. 

81. Qui iibero hominl manua injecerit, et eum innocentem ligaverlt, 
xv. soL componat, et duodedm soL pro freda ad partem regia comp. 

82. Si quls alium juxta aquam stantem impinxerlt, ot In aquam lta ut 
aubmergatur, projecerlt, liii. aol. componat, fet pro freda sol. ii. 

83. Si quia brachium, vel coxam^alteriua transpunxerit, vL aolid. com¬ 
ponat. 

84. Qui maxlUas utrasque cum lingua, sagitta, vel quolibet telo trana. 
fixerit, xv. soL componat 

85. Quiutramque coxam cum folliculo teatiura telo trajecerlt, aimilitcr 
xv. aol. componat 

87. Si quia hominem caau quolibet in aquam prolapaum liberaverit, iill. 
sol. remunerationem accipiat. 

88. Si quiB llberam foeininam, et non auam, per maxillam atrinxerit, 
duobua aol. componat liii. et duos aol. pro freda. 

' 89. Si per verenda ejus comprehenderit, ilil solid, componat, et duos 
eolidoa pro freda. 


APPENDIX C. Page 92. 

LAWS CONCERNINO THEFTS, VIOLENCE, &C, " 

L From the Lex Burgundionvm. 

1. The freeman who forcibly entered the garden of another, paid 3 sola 
to the owner, and a mulct of 6 : the slave received 100 stripes. ( De Furtis , 
$ 1 and 2.) 

2. If a freeman broke, during the day, into the vineyard of another, he 
paid the same mulct, 3 sola ; but the slave was put to death. [De Irrvptis 
Sepibus, Sic. § 7 and 8.) 

3. If a freeman and a slave stole in concert, the former paid three times 
the value of tbc thing stolen; the latter was whipped. [Dc Furtis, \ 1.) 
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II. From the Lee Salica. 

1. He who stole a lucking calf paid 3 sola.; If the animal were grown,up, 
15 sols: if he stole the cow with the calf, 35 sols; if the cow without the 
calf, 30: if he stole an ox, the penalty was 35 sdL ; if a bull, 35 j if the. 
king’s bull, 90; if a sheep, 3; if<* goat, 3; if a shepherd's dog, 3; but If a 
house-dog, by night, 15; if a hawk from a tree, 3 ; but if from its perch, 
15 ; and if under lock and key, 45; if a goose, 3 ; if a cock, hen, or swan, 
3; and if a dove, the same. (De Furtis Animalium, Ac.) 

2. If a slave stole to the value Df two deniers, he received 120 stripes, or 
his owner paid 3 sols for his back j if to the amount of 40 deniers, or 1 sol, 
he was either castrated, or obliged to pay 6 sols. [De Furtis Servorum.) 

3. He who killed a girl before she was able to bear children, was fined 
200 sols; if she were old enough to bear them, 600; he who slew a pregnant 
woman paid 700 j if the Intent alone, 100; but if the murderer were a boy 
under twelve years of age, therB was no punishment [De his qui Pucros , 
Ac.) 

III. From the Lex Alamannorum.. 

1. Si qua libera foemina virgo vadit in itinere suo inter duas villas, et 
obviavit cum aliquis, et per raptum denudet caput cjus, cum 6 sdL com- 
ponat Et si ejus vestimenta levavferit, ut usque ad genicula denudet, cum 
C soL componat; et si earn denudaverit ut genitalia ejus appareant, vel pos- 
teriora, cum 12 soL componat Si autem cum eA fornicaverit contra ejus 
vnluntatem, componat 4 sol. Si autem mulieri hEec fecerit, omnia dupli- 
citer componat [De eo qui Mulierem, &c.) 

2. He who cut off another's ear, so that no deafness ensued, paid 12 sols; 
if deafriess followed, 40 ; if he cut half the ear, 6. [De eo qui alterius, &c.) 

3. He who pierced a nose was fined 6 sols • if he broke the bridge, 12; if 
he cut off the whole nose, 40: if he cut out the tongue of another, the fine 
was 40; if half of it, yet so that the victim could speak, 20 : if the upper 
lip, 6; if the lower, 12. (Tit lxxll. &c. De Nar. transpuncta, &c.) 

IV. From the Lex Baivariorum. 

1. The thief shall restore the thing stolen ninefoF 1 . If the theft shall 
be committed in a church, Dr the duke's palace, &c. trie culprit was obliged 
to restore the value twenty-sevenfold. [De Furto.) 

2. He who threw down the chimney of a house, paid for its re-erection, 
and also 3 sols; if he stole a rafter, 3. [De Incendio Domorum, &c.) 

3. He who slew a hawk paid 6 sols; a goose, 3. [De Accipitribus , Ac.) ; 

V, From the Lex Ripuariorum. 

1. He who castrated or killed a man paid the same penalty, 200 sols; if 
he did the same to a slave, 30. (Tit. vil. and viiL) 

2. If a native (Ripuarius) killed a Frank, he paid 200 sols; if a Burgun¬ 
dian, 160; If a Roman, 1001 (Tit. xxxvl.) 

3. The homicide of a subdeacon paid 400 sols; of a deacon, 500; of % 
presbyter, 600; of a bishop, 900. [Ibid.) 

VI. From the Lex Frisionum. 

1. If one noble slew another, he was fined 8 sols; if he slew a freeman, 
54; if a freeman or noble, 80. [DeHomicidis.) 
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5. If a noble thieved, he restored the thing twofold, and was mulcted 
8 Osota; a freeman restored the same, but was fined one half; if a slave 
stole, his master merely made good the loss, and the culprit was either 
whipped, or 1 sols were paid for his skin. [De Thiubda.) 


APPENDIX D. Page 218* 

THE DROWNED MONK. 

Most readers will be surprised to find that the legend in the text Is sub¬ 
stantially the same with the one in Wace, Roman de Ron, tom. i. p. 5281—. 
288. As the Norman ecclesiastic lived frill half a century before Berceo, 
probably the latter borrnwed the legend, though it Is possible enough that 
both may have drawn from some common source. The story is certainly 
bettor told by the Norman, and the circumstances are more interesting, 
because more varied and graphic. We extract the legend from an excellent 
periodical, the Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 1. 

11 At that timB there was a sacristan who was reckoned a proper monk, 
and one of good report; but the more a man is praised, the more the devil 
assaults him, and watches the more for occasion to tempt him. So it 
happened to the sacristan. One day, bo the devil would have It, as he was 
passing by the church about his business, he skw a marvellous fine woman, 
and fell desperately In love with her: his passion knows no bounds; he 
must die if he cannot have her ; so he will leave nothing undone to come 
at his end. He talked to her so much, and made her so many promises, 
that the fair dame at last appointed a meeting, In the evening, at her own 
house. She told him that he must pass over a narrow bridge. Dr rather 
plank, whfi;h lay across the river Robec ; that there was no other way, and 
that she could not bo spoken with any whore else. When night came, and 
the other monks were asleep, the sacristan grew impatient to be gone. He 
wanted no companion, so he went alone to the bridge, and ventured on it 
Whether he stumbled|g>r slipped, or was taken suddenly ill, I cannot tell; 
but he fell into the water and was drowned. As soon as bis soul left the 
body, the devil seized it, and was posting away with it to hell, when an 
angel met him, and strove with him which of them should possess it j 
wherefore a great dispute rose between them, each giving a reason in sup¬ 
port of his claim. Says the devil, 1 Thou dost me wrong In seeking to 
deprive me of the soul I am carrying : dost thou not know that overy soul 
9 taken in sin is mine P This was in a wicked way, and in a wicked way I 
have seized it Now the Scripture itself says. As I find thee, so trill I 
judge thee. This monk I found In evil, of which the business he was about 
Is a sufficient proof, and there needs no other.’ Replies the angel, 1 Hold 
thy peace! It shall not be so. The monk led a good life in his abbey; he 
conducted himself well and faithfrilly; and no one ever saw ill in him. The 
Scripture saith that which is reasonable and right. Every good work shall be 
rewarded, and every evil one punished. Then this monk ought to be 
rewarded for the good we know he has done ; but how could that be, if he 
were suffered to be damned? He bad not committed any sin when thou 
didst take and condemn him. Howbeit he had left the abbey, and did come 
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to thebridge.he mlghthave turned back if he had not fallen into the river j 
and he ought not to be bo much puniihed for a Bln which he never com¬ 
mitted. For hia foolish intention only thou condemneet him, and in that 
thou art wrong. Let the soul alone; and, as for the strife betwixt me and 
thee, let ub both go to duke Richard, and abide by his opinion. Neither 
aide will then have any reason to complain; he will decide honestly and 
wisely, for falie Judgment is not to be found in him. To what he says wo 
will both submit without any more disputa' Says the devil, ‘ I consent to 
it, and let the iduI remain between us.’ They immediately went to 
Richard's chamber, who was then in bed He had been asleep, but just 
then he was awake, and reflecting about divers things. They Velated to 
him how the monk had left his monastery on an evil errand, how he had 
fallen from the bridge and been drowned, without doing eviL They desired 
him to Judge which of them should take possession of the soul Answers 
Richard, briefly, 1 Go immediately and restore the soul to the body; let 
him then be placed on the bridge, on the very spot from which he tumbled, 
and if he advances one foot, nay, ever so little, let Nick go and take him 
away without hinderance; but if the monk turns back, let him do so un¬ 
molested.’ Neither could say nay to this decision, so they did as he had 
■aid. The soul was returned to the body, the body restored to life, and 
the monk placed on the very part of the bridge whence he had fallen. As 
Boon as the poor fellow perceived that he was standing upright on the 
bridge, he ran back as quickly as If he had trod on a snake; he did not 
even stay to bid the devil and the angel good bye. On his reaching the abbey, 
he shook his wet clothes, and crept Into a corner, He was still terrified at 
the thought of death, and he could not well say whether ho was dead or 
olive. The next morning Richard went to the abbey-church to pray; 
all the monks of the convent were met together, and he enquired for a 
certain one among them. The brother came forward in a piteous plight; 
his clothes dripping with water, for he had not had time to dry them. 
The duke caused him to be brought before the abbot. ‘Brother,’ says 
Richard, 1 what think you now f how came you to be taken ? Take care 
another time when yuu pass over the bridge, Tell the abbot truly what 
you have seen to-night’ The monk blushed, af”. was ashamed in the 
presence of his superior and the duke, He confessed all—-howhe went, 
how he perished, how the devil had deceived him, and hnw the duko had 
delivered him; he related the whole matter, which was confirmed by the 
noble Richard. Thus was the thing noised abroad, and its certainty 
established. Long after it took place, this saying became a proverb in 
Normandy, — * Sir Monk, go gently, and take care of yourself when you 
pass over the bridge.’" __ 
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BOOK III. CONTINUED. 

THE PENINSULA DURING THE DOMINATION 
OF THE MOHAMMEDANS. 


SECTION III. 

POLITICAL, CIVIL, AND RELIGIOUS STATE OF THE 
PENINSULA, DURING THE DOMINATION OF THE 
MOHAMMEDANS. 


I. State of Mohammedan Spain. 

CHAP. I. 

GOVERNMENT—RELIGION—LAWS—LITERATURE—SCIENCE, ETC. 

Having detailed, with a brevity which may be well 
termed severe, but which, in a compendium like the 
present, was unavoidable, the most striking events of 
the peninsular history during the Mohammedan domi¬ 
nation, we proceed to one more useful, and, to us at 
least, more attractive,—the condition of the various 
kingdoms from the foundation of the Asturian state by 
Pelayo to the accession of Carlos I., or, as he is more 
generally known, the emperor Charles V. 

Mohammedan Spain originally comprehended nearly 
voi* zv. B 
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nine tenths of the peninsula . 1 Under the viceroys of 
the caliphs and the immediate successors of the first 
Abderahman; that is, from the commencement of the 
eighth century to the fall of Almanzor at the close of 
the tenth 2 , it was the admiration and terror of Eu. 
rope. The revenues which the kings of Cordova derived 
from their ample possessions—from Andalusia, Gra¬ 
nada, Murcia, Valencia, Toledo, Estremadura, Algarve; 
from many cities of Leon and Old Castile, from most 
of Aragon and Catalonia, to say nothing of Africa and 
the Mediterranean islands — were, doubtless, immense. 
By these means the Mohammedan potentates were en¬ 
abled to maintain constantly, in fact, not only a con¬ 
siderable native army, but great bodies of foreign auxi¬ 
liaries. According, however, to Abu Bekir, these mer¬ 
cenaries were among the chief causes which hastened 
the decline of that splendid monarchy. The spirit of 
nationality was not destroyed ; it was fostered by trans- 
plantion from the original soil: the Egyptians in Beja 
and Lisbon ; the Persians in Huete; the Assyrians in 
Granada; the Berbers and Slavones in most of the great 
cities, especially about the court; the inhabitants of 
Damascus, Emessa, and of Old Palestine in Cordova, 
Seville, Niebla, Medina, Sidonia, and Algeziras, became 
so many rival factions, all eager in the pursuit of power, 
and all mutually hostile. Their frequent quarrels oc¬ 
casioned great disasters in the state, and allowed the 
ambitious, no less than the desperate, a long-continued 
impunity. How Muza ben Zeyad, Omar ben Hafs, 
Calib ben Omar, and other rebel chiefs, contrived to 
retain and even to extend their governments, has been 
seen in this history . 3 At length Cordova fell from its 
proud eminence, and the rulers of Toledo, Badajoz, 
Beja, Seville, Ecija, Malaga, Granada, Almeria, Lorca, 
Murcia, Denia, Valencia, Lerida, Saragossa, and Hu- 
esca, openly aspired to independent sovereignty . 4 How 

> See the beginning of Chapter II. in the preaent volume. 

« Vol. I. p. 299. 

s ibid. p. 27i 275. 282, fee. « Vol II, p. 2. 
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many of these states were annihilated hy the king of 
Seville 1 ; how his own, with those which still survived, 
were swept from the face of the peninsula by Yussef, 
the first emperor of the Almoravides 2 ; how this Afri¬ 
can dynasty was subverted by that of the still more 
ferocious Almohades 8 ; how, in the decline of the latter, 
the local governors again endeavoured to establish in¬ 
dependent kingdoms 4 , - how the Moorish domination 
was thus circumscribed within the mountainous region 
• bounded by the sea, and by a line drawn from Malaga 
through Archidona, Loxa, Guardia, the Sierra de Ca- 
zorla to the environs of Lorca ; and how this small state 
was still further limited by the succeeding sovereigns of 
Castile, from Alfonso el Sabio to its final subjugation 
by Fernando the Catholic, must be sufficiently known 
to the reader . 5 

In all the states of Spain, Mohammedan or Christian, 
the government was absolute, but not despotic. If the 
Christian could appeal to the legal code of the country 
he inhabited, as a protection against arbitrary power, the 
Mohammedan could also invoke the provisions of the 
Koran. If that appeal, or their invocation, were some 
times disregarded amidst the storms of wanton violence, 
they were but an exception to the general rule. In 
Cordova the sovereignty was also hereditary, from the 
period of the first and greatest of the Abderahmans; 
but the application of the right was for some time a 
subject of dispute. Some of the sheiks and cadis con¬ 
tended that proximity should prevail over represent¬ 
ation ; in other words, that on the death of the eldest 
son and heir apparent to the throne, the ehildren of 
that son, as being two degrees removed from the reign¬ 
ing monarch, should he set aside in favour of the second 


1 Vol. II. p, 4. * Ibid. p. 18—SI. 3 Ibid. p. 37. 

* Ibid, p 51—53. 

B Abu Abdalla. Veatli Acu Plcta. necnon Abu Bekir, Vestla Serica 
(apud CftBiri, Bibliotheca, Arablco-Hiepana EscurialensiB, tom. ii, passim). 
Alhomaidi, Suuplementum, p. 200, &c. (in eodem tomo.) Ximenes, Historic 
Arabutn (apud Schottum, Hlspania Illustrate, tom. iL). Conde, by Marita, 
re de la Domination des Arabet et den Maurei en Eapaane et en Pur- 
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Bon, who Btood but one degree removed from him. In 
the plenitude of his power, indeed, no less than of his af¬ 
fection, Abderahman I. caused his youngest son, Hixem, 
to be declared his successor 1 ; but, after his death, many 
chiefs of the state, struck with the injustice of this 
proceeding, espoused the cause of the excluded princes . 2 
The commotion to which the uncertainty of succession 
led—whether it should depend on representation or 
proximity — occasioned the adoption of the legitimate 
order, viz., that the brothers of a deceased king should 
be excluded in favour of the grandson . 3 

Next to the king in dignity was the ltagib, or prime 
minister, who exercised an uncontrolled sovereignty in 
the name and by the authority of his master. Then 
came the wali, or governor either of a great city or a 
province, who had usually one or more wasirs, or lieu¬ 
tenants under him, according to the extent of his ter¬ 
ritory. The a Icaid, or governor of a fortress or fortified 
town, had also his wasir. These three were the chief 
temporal dignitaries who formed the council of the 
prince. The cadi, or judge, was also frequently admitted, 
but generally when the subject of deliberation respected 
the administration of justice. When doubtful points 
of the law were to be discussed, the imun, or chief of 
each mosque, formed a member of the council; and 
for the same reason the faqui, the doctor or teacher 
of the law, was often present. These were the chief 
dignities of the kingdom; for though there was an emir 
of the sea, the appointment was not permanent, and 
was rather titular than <eal. Besides these, there were 
several distinguished officers in the place; but as these 
were generally the same as are to be found in the do¬ 
mestic establishments of all Mohammedan princes, nei¬ 
ther,their names nor functions need be noticed here , 4 

‘ See Vol. I. p, 2S0. 3 Ibid. p. 2SO. 

3 Ibid. p. 269. See also Caairl, Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana, tom. li. 
Masdeu, Eapafia Arabe, lib. ii. and Cond§, by Marl£i, Histuire de la Do¬ 
mination, &o. passim. 

* D'Herbelot, Bibliothfeque Orientals, under the respective named. The 
reader must not exoect here to And an enumeration or all the dignities of 
the Mohammedan World, but the chief only which existed in Spain. 
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Aa the laws of the Mohammedans are founded in 
their religion, and as some acquaintance with that reli¬ 
gion is necessary before the condition of Mohammedan 
society can be understood, we make no apology for ad¬ 
verting to such doctrineB and duties of the Koran, to 
such expositions of its teachers, as may throw light on 
the subject. For much of what follows we are indebted 
to the Koran itself, to the excellent preliminary dis¬ 
course of the ablest translator, Sale; and to the Biblio- 
’theque Orientale of D’Herbelot. 

Islam 1 consists of two great branches, iman , faith or 
theory, and din, religion or practice: the former em¬ 
braces the doctrine, the latter the duties, of Mussulmans. 
First, the objects of this faith are sixfold: God, his 
angels, his word, his prophets, the resurrection and 
judgment, and predestination. Secondly, the points of 
practice, or active virtue, are four: prayer, alms, fast¬ 
ing, pilgrimage. 2 

1. Islam is founded on a sublime and an eternal 
truth. Thebe is no God but God ; and on a neces¬ 
sary falsehood, Mohammed is the prophet of God. 

9, He who denies the existence of angels, or asserts 
they have any distinction of sex, is an infidel. They 
have pure and subtle bodies created from fire; they 
neither eat nor dsjnk; their office is to praise God; to 
write down the actions of men, to carry the throne of 
the Highest, Four hold pre-eminence among them: 
Gabriel, or the angel of revelations, who commits to 
writing the divine decrees; Michael, the friend of the 
Jews; Azrael, the angel of death; Israfil, who will 
sound the last trump. Every man has two guardian 
angels, who alternately accompany him, keeping a ter- 
rifle account, not merely of his actions but of his thoughts. 
Eblis, or Satan, was once the most shining of the heavenly 
hosts, but he fell because he refused to worship Adam, 

1 " Islam, ou Eslam, signifle une entifcre soumiaiion et resignation du 
corps et de I'&me & Dieu.” —2)' Her helot. The root lalama signifies also to 
be Baved: hence, itlnm may mean the state of salvation. 

fl D’Herbelot, Bibliothtoue Orientale, art Iman, Islam, &c. Sale, 
Preliminary Discourse, section iv. 
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Somewhat allied to angels are the Jin, or Genii, who 
are also created from fire, but who are of a grosser sub¬ 
stance; they eat and drink, and propagate their kind, 
and are moreover subject to death. Some are good, 
others bad, the effect of their own free-will; for, like 
men, they are probationary creatures. 1 

3. At various periods of the world, Allah has made 
his scriptures, or revelations, in number amounting to 
104, known to mankind. Ten were communicated to 
Adam, fifty to Seth, thirty to Edris or Enoch, ten to 
Abraham, and the remaining four, being the Pentateuch 
or Psalms, Gospel, and Koran, to Moses, David, Jesus, 
and Mohammed. Of these, all would be required to be 
believed were they in being, but the first hundred are lost; 
and of the last four, the text of all, except the Koran, 
has been so altered by Jews and Christians, that it is 
impossible to say what portion is the real word of God. 2 

4. The number of prophets has been prodigious, no 
less than 124,000. 3 Among these, 31 3 were apostles, 
sent with a special commission to reclaim mankind from 
error; and of these 313, six, viz., Adam, Noah, Abra¬ 
ham, Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed, brought new laws 
or dispensations. The last is the perfect and final law. 4 

5. The resurrection, judgment, and future state, oc¬ 
cupy a prominent part in the creed Islam. But the 
intermediate state must be first considered. When a 
corpse is laid in the grave, it is received by an angel, 
who warns it of the approach of the two enemies or two 
black demons, named Monkir and Nakir. These order 
him to sit upright, question him concerning the unity 
of God and the mission of Mohammed. If his replies 
are orthodox, his corpse is visited until the resurrection 


1 Koran, ctiapn. 2. 7.10. 35. 72. 74, D'HertiBlut, Blbllothtque Orientals, 
art Eblis, Azrael, &c. Sale, Prel. Disc, sect, Iv. 

How much these doctrines agree with those of the Jews, may be seen by 
consulting the Jerusalem Talmud; with those of other Orientals, from 
Hyde, De Religione Veterum Persarum, cap. 19, 20. 

5 The same authorities. The Mohammedans are most severe on the 
Jews for falsifying the Scriptures. 

3 Another tradition says 224,000. 

4 D’HerbelDt, Biblioth&que Orientale. under the six names above given. 
Sale, Prel. Disc. p. 99. 
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by the breezes of heaven; if otherwise, he is immedi¬ 
ately beaten upon the temples by iron maces, until he 
roars in anguish, so as to be heard from east to west by 
all creatures except men and genii. This is not the 
worst. The earth is then pressed heavily on the corpse, 
which is to be stung until the general rising by ninety, 
nine dragons, each with seven heads. The soul of a 
good man and true believer is separated gently from the 
body by Azrael; but violently, if it belong to the wicked: 
its state is the subject of much dispute. It is agreed 
that the soul of a prophet is admitted at once into para¬ 
dise, and that the soul of a martyr enters the crop of a 
green bird, which eats of the fruits and drinks of the 
waters of heaven; but where the spirits of believers pass 
their berzakh, or middle state, is not so clear. Accord¬ 
ing to one account, they remain near the sepulchre, but 
with liberty of visiting any place they please; another 
says, that they are with Adam, in the lowest heaven ; a 
third, that they inhabit the well Zemzem ; a fourth, that 
they remain near their graves during seven 'days only, 
and afterwards go nobody knows whither ; a fifth, that 
they are hidden in the great trumpet of Israfil; a sixth, 
that they dwell, in the shape of white birds, under the 
throne of Allah. As to the souls of the wicked, an 
orthodox opinion is, that' being offered to paradise and 
rejected, and to earth with the same result, they are 
carried down to the seventh earth, and thrown into a 
dungeon called Sajin, which lies under either a green 
rock or the devil’s jaw, where they are tormented till 
the day of doom. 1 

The time of the resurrection is known only to God: 

1 Koran, chaps. 28. 79, &c. Sale, Prel. Discourse, p. 100. D’Herbelot, 
art, Nakir, Monklr, &c. 

These opinions are exceedingly consonant with those of the Jews. 

1 When the angel of death alts in the grave, the soul enters the body, and 
raises It on its feet The departed is then examined, and afterwards struck 
by the Angel with a chain, half of iron and half of tire. The first blow 
loosens the limbs, the second scatterc the bones, which are collected by 
the angels, the third reduces the body to dust and ashes." (Rab. Elias 
InTishbi, et Buxtorf, Synag. Judaic, et Lexicon Talmud,) One part of the 
body, says Mohammpd, (who here again borrows from the Talmud,) never 
decays: this is al ajb ; the os CDCcvgls, or rump bone. 

See the Prayer for the Dead, VoL II. p. 87. 
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even Gabriel, who sees farther into the divine mind than 
any other creature, acknowledged that he knew it not. 
It ia to be preceded by several signs; among which are 
— 1. The sun'B rising; in the west. 2. The appearance 
of a great beast whidi shall rise out of the earth in the 
Temple of Mecca, or in Mount Safa, or in the district of 
Tayef, or some where else. According to one account, this 
beast is to be sixty cubits high, and the head alone will 
reach from the earth to the clouds. This monster will 
have the beard of a bull, the eyes of a pig, the ears of 
an elephant, the hornB of a stag, the neck of an ostrich, 
the breast of a lion, the back of a cat, the tail of a ram, 
the legs of a camel, the voice of an ass, and the colour of 
a tiger. It will have the rod of Moses, and the seal of 
Solomon : with the former it will mark the faithful with 
the word m&men (true believer) ; with the latter it will 
brand the infidels with the word cafir (unbeliever), — 
that every person may be known for what he really is. 
3. The coming of Antichrist, who is to be followed by 
the Jews. 1 4. The descent of Jesus, who will embrace 
the faith of Islam, marry, and have children ; and who, 
during his continuance on earth, will kill Antichrist. 
5. War with the Jews, who shall be nearly all exter¬ 
minated. 6. The irruption of Gog and Magog —called 
Yajul and Majul— at the head of couptless myriads of 
followers ; so many, indeed, that these alone shall drink 
up the lake of Tiberias; but all shall be destroyed. 2 
7. The coming of the Great Mehedi, who shall fill the 
earth with righteousness. 3 * S 8. A great wind, which ’Shall 
sweep away all who have faith equal to a grain of 
mustard-seed. When the time of the resurrection 


1 The whole number of signs, as collected by Pocock, are twenty-five. 

Some of them, as the taking of Constantinople, have already appeared j a 

circumstance which must puzzle the ingenuity of the faquls. 

a Of Gog and Magog, as they are called by the Hebrews, there are won¬ 
derful tales in the Arabian histories. Their people —for each has given 
name to a fabulous nation—are confined by the barriers of Mount Caucasus, 
but will one day rush forth tD destroy the country. The authorities quoted 
by D’Herbelot exile them much farther to the north. As that learned 
author supposes, they are probably the Hyperboreans of the Greeks. See 
Appendix A. 

S See Vol. II. p. 28. 
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actually approaches, the trumpet will be thrice sounded. 
The first blast, called that of “ consternation,” will fill 
with terror all who hear it, in heaven or in earth, except 
a few whom Allah shall exempt from it: it will shake 
the earth; level not only buildings, but mountains; 
melt the heavens; darken the sun; cause the stars to* 
drop from their spheres ; dry up the sea. The second, 
called “ the blast of examination," shall destroy all crea¬ 
tures in heaven and earth, except a few, whom God 
shall preserve from the fate. In forty years afterwards 
shall be sounded the last blast by Israfll; who, like 
Gabriel and Michael, shall have been raised from death. 
He shall stand by the temple of Jerusalem, and shall call 
into his trumpet all the souls of men, which shall be 
emitted forth by the blast, like bees, filling the space 
between earth and heaven, and flocking to their bodies, 
which the earth shall suffer to ascend from its besom. 
These bodies shall be raised through the efficacy of a 
forty years’ rain of living water. The day of resurrec¬ 
tion and judgment will last, according to some, 1000, 
according to others 50,000, years. The rising will be 
general, and extend to angels, genii, men, and animals. 
The manner of resurrection will be different: the good 
will rise in honour and hope j the bad in disgrace and 
despair. Mankind will rise naked', as they came out of 
their mothers’ w<?mb. According to tradition, all shall 
be divided into three classes: those who walk, those 
who ride, those who creep. The first are believers, 
whose good works are few; the second are those ho¬ 
noured by Allah, who, on their rising from the grave, 
will provide them with winged animals, having golden 
saddles; the third are infidels. Another tradition divides 
the reprobate into ten classes: the apes, or those who pro¬ 
fess Zendicism ; the swine, who have wallowed in filthy 
lucre; the monsters, with their heads reversed and feet 
distorted, who are the usurers; the blind or unjust 

1 Ayesha, the best beloved of the prophet’* wives, somewhere expresses 
her modest reluctance at being compelled to witness such a sight; but the 
prophet truly tells her that Both men and women will be too much en¬ 
grossed by other things to notice it 
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judges ; the deaf and dumb, or they who glory in their 
own deeds ; the tongue-biters, or alfaquis whose actions 
are at variance with their words; those without heads or 
feet, who are such as have injured their neighbours ; 
those who are bound to stakes and trunks of trees, or 
the false accusers and informers; the putrid are they 
who have indulged the sensual passions ; and those who 
are clothed in pitch, are the proud, the vainglorious, 
and the unjust. The place of judgment is doubtful: it 
may be Syria, or a new world. When mankind have 
risen, they will be marshalled by the angels, in proper 
order, until the appearance of Allah, the righteous 
Judge ; and, during this suspense, they shall all be tor¬ 
mented, just and unjust, but in a very different degree: 
the limbs of the former shall shine, those of the latter 
shall become black; and while the torments of the 
former shall pass after the recitation of certain prayers, 
those of the latter shall increase. The wicked shall sweat 
so profusely, that the liquid shall reach from the ground 
to their ankles, their knees, their middle, their neck nr 
earB, according to their respective shares of guilt ; and 
the sun, which shall be brought within a mile of them, 
shall burn so profusely, that their skulls shall boil like a 
pot. To this must be added such hunger, thirst, and 
misery, that they shall exclaim, “ Lord,, deliver us from 
this suffering, though thou send us into hell fire!" 
When Allah descends, all the prophets, save Moham¬ 
med, shall decline the task of intercession. At this final 
judgment, to each person will be delivered a book, con¬ 
taining all the actions of his life: the righteous will 
receive it in the right hand, and read it with satisfac¬ 
tion ; the wicked in the left, which will be bound behind 
their backs, while the right shall be tied up to their 
necks. An immense balance will next be brought, and 
held by Gabriel: one scale shall hang over paradise, the 
other over hell. Into these scales will the books of men's 
actions be thrown ; and if the scale of good works pre¬ 
ponderate, the individual shall be saved; if it rise, he 
shall be condemned. This is not all: *non who bos 
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been injured by another shall receive of the offender's 
merits; and the offender shall, in like manner, receive 
of his demerits. Brutes will be changed into dust: 
the unbelieving genii will be sent to hell, and the faithful 
portion will be admitted—not, indeed, into paradise, but 
to its happy confines. 1 

When the trials are past, both wicked and righteous 
must pass Al Sirat, the bridge which is finer than a 
hair, and sharper than the edge of a sword, which is 
skirted by briars and thorns, and which lies over the 
abyss of hell. The just shall pass it in safety; the 
wicked shall fall into the dark gulf. Hell is divided into 
seven regions, each succeeding one lying lower and lower 
in the vast abyss. The first, called Gehenna, is the abode 
of such Mussulmans as believed in God, but whose 
works corresponded not with their faith : these shall be 
purified by suffering, and shall be at length relieved. 2 * * 5 
The second is for the Jews; the third for the Christians; 
the fourth for the Sabians ; the fifth for the magians ; 
the sixth for the idolaters; the seventh and lowest for 
the hypocrites. Over each will be a guard of demons, 
in number nineteen; but from none will there ever be 
egress. The torments sustained by each individual 
will be in exact proportion to his misdeeds; the mildest 
even in the fir|t hell will be that in which the sufferer 
shall be shod in shoes of fire, and in which the heat 
shall be so intense, that his skull shall boil like a cal¬ 
dron. The abode of the wicked believer, in Gehenna, 
shall not exceed 7000, nor fall below 900 years. Be¬ 
tween hell and paradise lies Al Araf, an elevated bound- 


1 Koran, in numberless chapters. Sale. Prelim. Disc. p. 101—120. D’Her 
belat, Bibl. Orient, art. Jayioug, Mehedi, fcc. 

The close affinity of these notions with the superstitions of the rabbinical 

Jews, and the followers of Zoroaster, muBt powerfully strike the learned 

reader. A book, which in a popular manner should trace the obligations 
of the Arabs to the Jews, of the Jews to the Persians and Syrians; and the 
analogy which both both bear to the darker passages of the Scriptures, 
would be curious, and probably useful. For such a work there are abun¬ 
dant materials in the Talmud, the Targums, the commentaries of suc¬ 
ceeding rabbis, and the works of such men as Selden, Buxtorf, Pocock, and 
Hyde, 

5 Hence the prayer tD be relieved from the torments Df Gehenna. See 
Vol IL p. 87. 
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ary, which is also inhabited, — by whom, has been 
subject of dispute. Some doctors imagine it to be a 
sort of limbo, where the souls of patriarchs, prophets, 
and saints abide until the resurrection ; others, that it is 
inhabited by men whose good works exactly counter¬ 
balance the bad, so that neither scale preponderates: 
but we are informed that at the day of judgment they 
will be permitted to make an act of adoration, which 
will make the scale of merit to outweigh the other. 
By some, again, the intermediate space is said to be 
inhabited by men who have gone to war without their 
parents’ leave, and died for the faith; and by such as 
have been thrust out of heaven for disobedience. 1 
When the righteous have passed the dreaded bridge, 
they first drink at the pool of the prophet, which is 
supplied by pipes from one of the rivers of paradise, 
and the water of which is whiter than milk, more 
odoriferous than musk, and sweeter than honey. The 
abode of the blessed is in the seventh heaven,, imme¬ 
diately beneath the throne of Allah. The soil is of the 
finest wheat flour, or musk, or saffron; the pebbles are 
pearls; the walls of its buildings are of gold or silver; 
and the trunks of the trees are gold. Of these trees 
the most famous is the Tuba, or tree of happiness 2 , of 
which, though it stands in the palace of Mohammed, 
a branch reaches to the dwelling of every true believer : 
it is laden with the most delicious fruits, which sponta¬ 
neously reach the hand of him who wishes to eat them. 
Nay, such are its virtues, that if the blessed inhabitants 
wish for meat, or game, or fowls, they will instantly 
appear ready dressed for his use ; if for raiment, the 
most splendid will be Been at his hand ; if for a beast 
to ride on, it will come forth in the twinkling of an 
eye, ready harnessed. This tree is so large, that the 
fleetest horseman, in a hundred years, would be unable 
to gallop from one extremity to the other. The rivers 

1 The beat deicription of Al Araf, is in the words of Sadi“ Qu’ilparoit 
un enfer aux blenheureux, et un paradis aux damn&s. "—D'Herbelot. 

8 The Tree of Life of the Scripture*. 
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of paradise, running with milk, or wine, or honey, 
spring from the roots of Tuba.—But what are these 
glories when compared with the hw-al-oyun, or black- 
eyed maids of paradise, who are created, not from clay, 
but from the purest musk, and for the delight of the 
faithful ? Free from the impurities which attend mor¬ 
tal women, endued with the strictest modesty, passing 
their time in immense pavilions of hollow pearls, they 
await the arrival of their destined husbands. No 
sooner does one of the faithful arrive at the gate of 
paradise, than, having drunk of one fountain, and 
bathed in another, he is accosted by beautiful youths, of 
whom one carries the joyful news to his fair future 
associates. At the same time one angel throws over him 
the robe of heaven, while a second places a ring on 
each of his fingers. The degree of happiness he is 
destined to enjoy will depend on the degree of his 
merits; the most eminent place will be assigned to the 
prophets, the second to martyrs, the third to the doctors 
and teachers of the truth, the fourth to the great body 
of the saved. The very meanest believer, however, will 
have his separate mansion, with seventy-two wives, 
besides those he had on earth, and with 80,000 do¬ 
mestics. According to another tradition, at his meals 
he will be attended by 800 of his servants, who will 
place on the table 300 golden dishes, each con¬ 
taining different meats, all equally exquisite; and 
from as many vessels shall he drink liquors, in like 
manner differing from each other. And then as to the 
wine ! — though that intoxicating beverage be forbidden 
here below, in heaven it is not, because it has no such 
quality; its delicious taste surpasses description. And 
to increase the measure of felicity for every possible 
enjoyment, whether of the table or of the houris, the 
capacity of each true believer will he augmented a 
hundred-fold, and will never be followed by satiety. If 
any object to these pleasures of the table, as an impu¬ 
dent Jew did to the prophet, on the ground that so 
much eating and drinking must give great trouble in 
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the necessary evacuations, we answer, as the prophet 
did, that the inhabitants of paradise will not have so 
much as to blow their nose, for all superfluities will be 
carried off by a perspiration sweeter and more odorifer¬ 
ous than musk. The magnificence of the garments and 
furniture cannot be conceived. In short, none of the 
senses will want its proper delight. If the ear is to be 
gratified by music, not only will it be thrilled by the 
singing of the girls of paradise, and by that of lsrafll, 
who has the sweetest voice of all God's creatures, but 
by the harmony of the very trees, which shall celebrate 
the divine praises with wonderful melody. Nay, bells 
attached to the trees will be put in motion by a breeze 
proceeding from • the throne of Allah, whenever the 
blessed ask for the entertainment; and the rustling of 
the golden branches shall produce a harmony, of which 
the fancy can form no conception. But these are only 
the common enjoyments of the celestial region, reserved 
for the meanest of the faithful, of those who inhabit the 
fourth stage of bliss : what must be the honours and en¬ 
joyments of such as share a more peculiar degree of 
God’s favour ! They cannot be described. One of the 
most ineffable is the privilege of beholding the divine 
countenance night and morning 1 , and this is that full 
and perfect bliss, in comparison of which all the sensual 
delights dwindle into nothing, and will, in fact, be 
forgotten. 2 


1 “ L’auleur du Tefnir Keber dit, que lnrsque lea Ames saintes sort 
fcclairefes dans la beatitude des rayons tie la lumifere divine, leurs substances 
SDnt entiferement plnltrges de la splendeur de ce qu’ils cnnnalsscnt, efc 
p'est la prlmikre di‘gr£ de la fglicite qui s’exprime parte mot du verset 
Jorzecoqn, Ils sont pnurvOs abondamment." — D'Herbelot. 

8 Koran, in a multitude of chapters, too numerous to be cited : 
amongst which, chaps. 2. 7. 10. 1/5. *0. 63, &c. D’Herbelot, art. A1 Arar, 
G£nnah, Akhrat, Gehennem. Sale, Prel, Disc. p. 120—133, This last 
named author is much indebted to D’Herbelot, ana more still to Maracci 

Foreseeing that the wise would despise his sensual enjoyments, Moham¬ 
med was compelled to make the beatific vision a part ofits enjoyments. But 
this spiritual bliss is little felt or understood by tne Mussulman, who always 
dilates on the corporeal pleasures. 

Compare .the above description of bell, purgatory, and paradise, with 
Hyde, De Heligione Veterum Persarum, p. 182. 245. 402, &c., and with 
the corresponding portion of the Talmud, when it will be seen how much 
the author of the Koran is indebted to the Magian and Jewish supersti¬ 
tion ». 
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6. The last great article of faith is predestination, 
which makes all human actions of inevitable necessity, 
and which, consequently, makes God the author of sin 
and of misery. To reconcile the justice of heaven with 
the free will of men has sadly puzzled the faquis, 
whose interminable and subtle disputes have long dis¬ 
tracted the Mohammedan world. 1 

Such are the chief doctrines required to be believed 
by the believers of the prophet: let us now briefly ad¬ 
vert to the fundamental duties, which, as before observed, 
are four in number. 

1. Under the head prayer are also comprehended the 
ablution or purification, which are the necessary pre¬ 
parations to it. Of these ablutions, the first is a total 
immersion of the body, which i3 necessary after the 
copula carnalis ; after approaching a corpse ; in women 
after the fluxiones menstruales, or childbirth. The 
second is the ordinary one of the face, hands, and feet, 
before prayer, however and wherever that prayer is 
offered up to heaven. Where water cannot be had, sand 
may be used. It will be readily conceived that this 
form, however obligatory, is merely typical of internal 
purity. Prayer itself is so necessary a duty, that it is 
called the pillar of religion, and the key of paradise. 
It takes place five g times in the twenty-four hours:— 
1. before sunrlte; 2. at mid-day, as the sun begins to 
decline; 3. in the afternoon ; 4. after sunset; 5. be¬ 
fore the first watch of the night. At these times the 
criers ascend the tower of the mosque, and in a loud 
voice summon tha faithful to their devotions. While 
engaged in this rite, every face must be turned towards 
the temple of Mecca. Here human pomp must 
be laid aside, and no women must be admitted, lest 
other thoughts than those beseeming the place should 
arise. 2 

1 Koran, chaps. 2, 3, 4. D’Herbelot, art Cadha. Sale, uhi supr&. 

D’Herbelot is verv full on predestination. To his great work we refer 
the more curious reader. 

_ a Koran, in multis locis. D'Herbelotpasiim. Sale, uW supra. * . 

Compare with Hyde, Db Relig. Vet Peri, and with the Talmud. 
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2. Almsgiving is twofold, legal and voluntary: the 
former of indispensable obligation, and is given for five 
things, — cattle, money, corn, fruits, merchandise. The 
proportion is usually one fortieth ; but when a man ob¬ 
tains much more than what is necessary for the decent 
support of his family, he should give a fifth part, not 
merely of his gain, but of his substance, in alms. At the 
end of Ramadan, every Moslem who is not miserably 
poor must give a measure of wheat, or some other grain, 
for himself, and the same for each individual member 
of his family. Voluntary alms have great merit. 
“ Prayer,” said the Caliph Omar Ebn Abdelasis, “ carries 
us half way to God; fasting bringB us to the door of his 
palace; alms procure us admission.” 

3. Fasting implies not only refraining from food, but 
from every enjoyment, from every sin, even in thought; 
from the consideration of any object, except God! 
During the whole month of Ramadan, from sunrise un¬ 
til sunset, fasting is obligatory. Voluntary fasts have 
great merit. 

4. The pilgrimage to Mecca is said to be so essential 
to salvation, that he who dies without undertaking it 
might as well die an infidel. Into the ceremonies observed 
on that occasion, we cannot enter; they are to be found 
described in works of easy access. 1 

Besides these practices, e are several negative pre¬ 
cepts in the Koran. Among these are the well known 
prohibition of wine ; yet, in all Mohammedan countries 
it has been used, not however to excess, by all except 
the rigidly righteous, — a small proportion in every state. 
Under this head, tobacco and opium have been included 
by later casuists, as virtually involved in the prohibition. 
Blood, and swine’s flesh, and the flesh of whatever ani¬ 
mal has died by disease or accident, are equally forbidden, 
and so was also the food offered to idols. The prohibi¬ 
tion against gaming is better observed, — at least by the 
more reputable classes of society; but there has been 


> The ume authorttlei. 
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and still is a dispute, whether the game of chess be not 
lawful. The reason why most of the doctors exempt it 
from the prohibition is, that it is not a game of chance, 
but of skill. • It iB certainly indulged in without scruple 
by all but the rigidly righteous. Divining and usury 
are also forbidden. 1 

But the most important part of our present subject 
concerns the laws and civil institutions of the Koran. 
The jurisprudence of the Mohammedans is entirely 
founded on that book, just as that of the Jews is on the 
Pentateuch. 

Polygamyh declared by the Mohammedan doctors to be 
not only a lawful but a moral institution; but the license 
has its limits. According to the express words of the 
Koran, no man should have more than four women, 
whether wives or concubines, but by many of the Mos¬ 
lems this is understood rather as a recommendation than 
as a command. Certain it is that the usual interpre¬ 
tation limits the number of wives to four, but leaves that 
of the concubines indefinite. Accordingly we find that 
while the rich and great confine themselves to the four 
former, they make ample amends by filling their harems 
with the choicest beauties under the latter title. But 
fortunately for /domestic peace and the human affections, 
this is a luxury which is denied to the poor,—that is, to 
ninety-nine hundredths of die Mohammedan world, — 
who have but one wife, anW who are unable, from the 
same cause, to maintain female slaves. In accordance, 
however, with the sensual indulgences of this brutish 
religion, the poorest man may have a variety of women 
by the facility of divorce; he may at any time repudiate 
her for any cause or no cause : his own will is sufficient. 
But the wife has no such privilege: she cannot leave her 
husband without good cause, such as ill usage, want of 
proper support ; neglect of the debitum conjugate ; 
impotentia naturae; and even in these cases she loses her 
dowry. When divorced, she must suffer three months 

> Koran, chap*. 2, S. 5, &c. D'Herbelot, ut Scharab. Sale, Boot v. 

VOL. IV. n 
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to elapse before she can contract another marriage; and, 
if pregnant, she may continue in her husband's house 
till delivered. If, at the time of her repudiation, she 
have an infant she must nurse it until it be two years 
old, — both being maintained at his expense, — before 
she is permitted to re-marry. 1 

In the commencement of Mohammedanism, whoredom 
was severely punished; both parties being closely con* 
fined and left to perish. It was afterwards ordained 
by the Sonna 2 , that the adulteress should be stonedif 
a single woman, who sinned with a man, she should re. 
ceive one hundred stripes, and be banished during a 
year. A female slave convicted of the crime suffered 
only half the punishment; viz. fifty stripes, and six 
months’ banishment. Before a woman should be con¬ 
victed, four competent witnesses were required ; and if 
any such accuser could not substantiate his charge, he 
was to receive fourscore Btripes, and be held infamous. 
Simple fornication was punished with one hundred 
stripes. 3 

The laws respecting inheritance are often allied with 
those of the Jews. The general rule is, that a son shall 
have twice as much as a daughter, and the same holds 
good in other heirs: but there are special exceptions ; 
as, where a man bequeaths a portion of his property to 
parents, brothers, or sisters, where the division is equal. 
The children of concubines and slaves are equally legiti¬ 
mate with those born in wedlock, none by the Koran 
being counted bastards, except Buch as were the off¬ 
spring of public women, where the real father could not 
be determined. When the testator made a written will 
two witnesses were necessary. In general, a man is 
compelled to leave his substance to his family, exoept a 

1 Koran, chaps. 2. 4, &c. Sale, sect vt p. 176, &c. 

B Ce mot A rube cignifle proprement ce que In Hgbreux appellant 
Mlshnab, la seconde foi, ou la Lol Orale, qui n’a pas gcrit par to M- 
gtalateur, et qui eat aeulement tir£e de ce qu’il a dit au fait, et conservfie 
par tradition, de main b main, par des personnel autorista— D'Htrbctot. 

a The same authorities. Compare with the Laws of the .Tews, in Levlt. 
ch. IB. ; in Deuteronomy, c h. 22.; and In Balden, Uxor Hebralca, lib. LU. 
cap, U. and IS. 
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reasonable portion, which he may bequeath to charitable 
uses; and, so highly is charity in esteem among the 
professors of this faith, if he die without such bequest, 
his heirs are expected to bestow something on the poor 
and the fatherless. 1 

Private contracts require two male witnesses, or one 
male and two females ; or where no writer is at hand, 
to draw up a contract, the debtor must give a pledge; 
or if a seller take neither writing nor pledge, he cannot 
insist on the debt. 2 3 * 

Deliberate murder is not necessarily punishable with 
death. The next of kin may accept a composition, or 
they may insist on the execution of the culprit; but in 
1 the former case, a Moslem must also be redeemed from 
captivity. Manslaughter, or even accidental homicide, is 
almost as heavily visited ; the unfortunate cause of the 
deed being compelled to redeem a captive, and pay a 
fine to the kindred of the deceased ; or if too poor to 
do either, he must fast two months. The fine for a 
man’s blood is fixed by the Sonna at a large amount, 
— one hundred camels; but out of Arabia a certain 
um might be substituted at the discretion of the cadi. 
Other injuries were compensated by money, or punished 
by the lex talionis. Hence the expression, “ an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth." Originally, there 
can be no doubt the application of the law was peremp¬ 
tory, but subsequently the offender might be too power¬ 
ful, or the sufferer too avaricious, to render it any longer 
so. For crimes of an inferior character, the Usual pun¬ 
ishment is the cudgel: hence the saying, “ that thiB in¬ 
strument came down from heaven, so great iB its effi¬ 
cacy in restraining the rebellious propensities of human 
nature.” Theft is punished by the loss of the offending 
member, the hand; but the Sonna forbids the infliction 
of so severe a chastisement, where the thing stolen falls 
below a certain value. 9 

1 Koran, chapa. i, 5. Sale, Fret Diie. p. ISA 

■ The nan authorities 

3 Koras, chapa 8. i, 5. Sale, Frol, Dice. p. IBS, Ac. 

in 9 
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Under the institutions of the civil law may be com¬ 
prehended the duty of warring against infidels, which is 
declared to be of high merit in the sight of God: they, 
in fact, who fall in such a strife, are called martyrs, and 
promised instant admission into paradise. Hence the 
sword is, by some divines, called the key of heaven ; 
and one night's defence of the Moslem territory supe¬ 
rior in the eye of Allah to two months’ fast. During 
the infancy of this faith all captives were doomed to 
death; but humanity soon shuddered at the slaughter, 
and substituted slavery for it. When the Moslems 
declare war against the infidels, they are enjoined to 
make three offers, — the Koran, the tribute, or the 
sword. If the firBt be accepted, the enemy becomes a 
brother, and cannot be injured in person or substance : 
if the latter, the submissive nation may continue to pro¬ 
fess its own religion, and enjoy its own laws; if both 
are refused, and the assailants conquer, the vanquished, 
with their wives and children, become their slaves, or 
they may be put to death. Of the spoil made in war, 
one fifth went to the caliph, or the kings of Cordova. 1 

Like Christianity and Judaism, Islam has its sects, 
who are usually divided into two grand classes,—the 
orthodox, and the heterodox. 

Of these, the former are called Sonnites, or Tradi- 
tionists, since they acknowledge the 4 authority of the 
Sonna, which is a collection of traditions relative to the 
sayings and doings of the prophet, and is a sort of sup¬ 
plement to the Koran. They are subdivided into four 
chief sects, which, though agreeing in essentials, differ 
in their interpretation of the book. The founders are 
regarded as consummate masters of jurisprudence, and 
as the glory of Islam. The first orthodox sect are 
called Hanefites from the name of their founder, Abu 
Hanifa al Noman Ebn Thabet, a native of Corfu, who 
was born in the A. H. 80 ; died A. H. 150. HIb last 
years were spent in prison, at Bagdat, where he is said 

i The tame authorities with the addition of D'Herbelot, Bibllothfequa 
Orientate, irL Mohammed, &c. 
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— no doubt hyperbolically—to have read the Koran, 
seven thousand times. HiB only crime was his refusal 
to serve the office of cadi, or judge j for which, in the 
humility of his heart, he thought himself unqualified. 
His disciples are called the followers of reason, Bince 
they resolve legal questions by natural equity. 2. 
Malec Ebn Ans, who flourished at Medina, between 
A. H. 90 and 179, the head of the second sect, also re¬ 
vered the traditions of the prophet. In one case, how¬ 
ever, he must have deviated from them, to follow his 
his own erring judgment, as in his last illness he wept 
that he had not always been directed by them. As the 
doctrines of his predecessor are professed in Turkey and 
Tartary, so were his own in Spain and north-western 
Africa. 3. Mohammed Ebn Edris al Shafei, born at 
Ascalon, A. H. 150, died in Egypt, A. H. 204, founded 
the third sect. So famous was he held for learning, 
that a rival doctor called him the sun of the world, and 
salutary as health to the body. That rival, however, 
(Ebn Hanbal) at first held him in contempt, and even 
forbade his disciples to converse with him; but being 
soon convinced of his own injustice, and resolved to 
make atonement for it, he followed the sage every where. 
Being one day surprised by one of his own scholars, as 
he walked on foots after the mule of Al Shafei, the youth 
demanded, " How is it that thou, who hast forbidden us 
to see Al Shafei, followest him thyself?” and he replied, 
" Hold thy peace! whoever follows even his mule 
must become wiser !” Al Shafei indeed is said to have 
been the first who reduced jurisprudence to a Bystem 
from the Sonna. His merits were equaTto his learning. 
tr Whoever," said he, “ pretends to serve the world 
and its Creator at the same time is a liar." He never 
swore by the name of God, and never mentioned it 
without reverence. So diligent a student, and so devout 
a Mussulman, that even the night he divided into three 
parts — one for meditation, the second for prayer, and 
the third for sleep. His doctrines are spread widely 
over Arabia and Persia. 4. Ahmed Ebn Hanbal. at 
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first the rival, and eventually the boBom friend, of A1 
Shafei, was born either in Khorassan or at Bagdat, A. H. 
164. He was the founder of the fourth sect, and waa 
so well versed in the Sonna, that he could repeat, we 
are told, a million of traditions. Belonging to the most 
rigid order of the orthodox, he believed that the Koran 
was uncreated and eternal, and subsisting in the very 
essence of God. Another sect, however, with far more 
reason, contended, that if the Koran was thus co-eternal, 
there must be two independent and eternal beings, — a 
manifest heresy. The caliph A1 Motassem, who as¬ 
sumed the more rational hypothesis, was so incensed at 
the doctrine of this teacher, that he scourged and im¬ 
prisoned him. Ebn Hanbal died at Bagdat, A. H. 
241, and was followed, we are told, to his grave, by 
800,000 men, and 80,000 women : a more wonderful, 
if not miraculous testimony in his person is, that on the 
day of his death, 20,000 unbelievers, consisting of 
Christians, Jews, and Magians, embraced the faith of 
the prophet. The sect became exceedingly numerous 
during the three following centuries. At present, how¬ 
ever, they are scarcely to be found beyond the confines of 
Arabia. 1 

But, in this as in every other faith, the number of 
heterodox always exceeds that of triife believers: while 
the chief sectB of the latter are only four, those of the 
former are many times that number. All, however nu¬ 
merous their ramifications, may be ultimately traced to 
four arch heresies. 

I. The Motazalites, or Separatists, were the followers 
of Wasel Ebn Ata, who, in the first century of the 
Hegira, separated from the orthodox interpretations of 
the faithful. They denied the eternity of the divine 
attributes, which they considered inconsistent with the 
divine unity ; and taught that God knows every thing by 
his essence, not by an act of the mind. They conse¬ 
quently denied the eternal existence of the Koran; the 

1 D 1 Hotel art, Bibjiothfeque Oriental e, under the four names above men- 
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doctrine of predestination; and the temporary duration 
of punishment in the first hell — the abode of the 
tricked believers, who, they contend, will be subject to 
the same everlasting penalty as the other damned, — the 
same in duration, not in degree. No fewer than twenty 
sects are said to have originated in the dogmas of this. 
We can notice only the more remarkable: — 1. The 
Hodeiliam, or the followers of Hamdan Abu Hodeil, 
who contended that the divine essence and knowledge 
are one and the same thing; that his essence is simple, 
and indivisible; that it has nothing posterior or acces¬ 
sary, 2. The Jobbaians, from their leader, A1 Jobbai, 
made other subtle distinctions between knowledge and 
essence. 3. The Hashemites, from Abu Hashem, were 
not behind their brethren in scholastic disputes, main¬ 
taining that divine knowledge is an attribute, and there¬ 
fore posterior, or accessary ; but they, at the same time, 
taught that the facility itself of knowing was co-eternal, 
or even identical, with the essence. 4. The Nodhamites, 
from their chief, Ibrahim al Nodham, not only denied 
predestination, for fear of making God the author of evil, 
but affirmed that he had not the power to do evil. This, 
however, in a physical sense, was denied by others, who 
contended that though, as all things were possible to 
him, he could paoduce evil as well as good, yet he 
never did produce a result so contrary to hiB nature. As 
to the Koran, this doctor maintained that there was 
nothing miraculous about it, except its prophecies; that 
its style and composition had nothing uncommon, but 
might be equalled, nay surpassed, by the Arabs, if they 
were allowed to exercise themselves in such subjects. 

5. The followers of Ahmed Ebn Hayet held Christ in 
more honour than Mohammed: they taught that Jesus 
was the incarnate Word, and will be the Judge of all in 
the life to come; and that souIb migrate from one body 
to another, but not eternally, the last body being com¬ 
pelled to answer for the misdeeds of the preceding. 

6. The disciples of Al Jahed taught that the damned 
would, in process of time, cease to be tormented, their 
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substances becoming of the same nature as the fire. 
They acknowledged no more than the two fundamental 
tenets of Islam as necessary to salvation ; and they 
taught that the Koran was a body sometimes changed 
into a man, sometimes into a beast; but in this they 
doubtless had an allegorical meaning. 7- AlMozdar, the 
author of the seventh sect, was by far more intolerant 
and impious than the preceding. He held that Allah was 
directly the source of evil no less than of good, and 
might possibly be unjust; though he did not assert that 
injustice was produced by him. He declared that all 
mankind, except himself and a few more of the same 
opinions, were infidels. 8. Bashar, another doctor, 
carried the free-will of man to an absurd extent; de¬ 
claring that man was free from all external influence, 
whether of fate or of the senses. He taught that Allah 
is not compelled to do any thing for the best ; for if he 
were, why were not mankind all true believers ? 9 ■ The 

followers of Thamama held that sinners should remain 
in hell for ever; that free actions have no author; that, 
at the resurrection, all infidels will be annihilated. 
10. The Kadars advocated the efficiency of free-will, 
and the consequent absence of fate ; but, like the Ma- 
gians, to whom they have been compared, they are 
thought to have taught the existence of an evil inde¬ 
pendent principle. 1 

II. The second grand heretical sect of the Moham¬ 
medan world comprises the Sefats, or advocates of the 
divine attributes, as accessary or posterior to the essence, 
in direct contradiction to the Motazalites. It was also 
subdivided into several sects; some of which appear to 
hav| removed sufficiently far from the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples here established: — 1 . The Asharians, bo called 
from their master, Ashari. This man was at first the 
diBciple of A1 Jobbai, from whom he separated on the 
following occasion. A dispute arose between them con¬ 
cerning three brothers; of whom one lived righteously 

1 D’Herbelot, Bibllothfeque Orlentale, under the respective names. 
Sale, PreL Disc. pp. 205—516. 
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the second wickedly, the third died an infant. " What 
is their fate ?" enquired the disciple .—“ The first," re¬ 
plied the master, “ will go to heaven, the second to hell, 
the third to neither, for he will be neither rewarded nor 
punished." This orthodox reply did not satisfy the 
acute enquirer, who observed that the third would have 
reason to complain, since he might say, “ God, hadst 
thou given me longer life, I might have entered paradise 
with my believing brother! ”— rr But," replied A1 Job- 
bai, “ might not Allah, with equal reason, say, f I cut 
thee off, because I foresaw that thou wouldst be wicked, 
and in consequence damned ?’ ’’—“ That,” rejoined the 
disciple, “ does not mend the matter; for might not the 
condemned brother say, ‘ Allah, why didst thou not call 
me away while an infant, that, like my brother, I too 
might have escaped hell ? ’ ” To this observation A1 
Jobbai could make no other answer than that the life of 
the condemned man was prolonged that he might have 
the means of salvation. “ Then," rejoined the pertina¬ 
cious scholar, “ why not allow the infant brother the same 
advantage ? " The master, alike puzzled and enraged, 
demanded, “ Is not the devil in thee ? "—“ No,” replied 
Ashai; “ but I plainly see that the master’s ass will not 
pass the bridge! ” (that is, he is posed.) Discontented 
with his teacher, Ashari left him, and established a new 
sect. He allowed the attributes of God to be distinct 
from his essence; but forbade the doctrine to be pushed 
further. In regard to predestination, he exhibited great 
subtlety. He taught that God creates all human actions, 
and thereby renders all inevitable; but then, to recon¬ 
cile this doctrine with free-will, he places two co-existent 
faculties in man—power and choice; so that the action 
itself will not start into being, or rather will not out¬ 
wardly manifest itself, without the contemporaneous ex¬ 
ercise of the will. Thus, the action, as created, is the 
work of God; as developed, it iB that of man. This 
junction of the will with the pre-existing or predeter¬ 
mined action is called the acquisition of that action. 
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But here, again, many split on the rock of fatality ; for, 
making the power and choice alike inevitable, by sub- 
jecting the very intention, no less than the action, to ne¬ 
cessary and uncontrollable influence, they render man the 
mere instrument of his own destiny. To reconcile these 
conflicting principles, — to vindicate the justice of God 
and the free agency of man, — the cadi Abu Bekr con¬ 
tends that the essence or substance of the action is from 
God; but whether that action be obedience, as prayer, 
or disobedience, as fornication, entirely depends on the 
power of men. But, said the primitive Moslem, let us 
not too nicely examine these matters, but leave them to 
Allah, and do the best we can, knowing, as we do, that 
the guilt or merit of actions will be imputed to us. 
2. The Moahabbehi'tea, or assimilators, so called because 
they assimilated God to creatures, and contended that 
he fills not all space, but moves about from place to 
place, with or without form, in a human or any other 
shape he chooses to assume. 3. The followers of 
Keram improved on the preceding hypothesis, by con¬ 
tending that Allah is always corporeal, and has a body 
just like any other creature, and like any other in the ob¬ 
ject of the senses. 4. The Jabars, or the opponents of 
the Kadars, deny all free agency in man, and subject all 
actions to God’s irrevocable decrees: they contend, far¬ 
ther, that paradise and hell will vanish away after the 
great judgment; so that Allah will remain the only ex¬ 
isting being. 5. The Morgians teach that the trial of 
every true believer guilty of a mortal sin will be deferred 
to the resurrection ; and hold, that if there be true faith, 
disobedience will not greatly injure the possessor; and, 
on the other hand, that good works, with unbelief, are 
utterly inefficacious. Some punishment, indeed, they 
seem to think, will afflict the wicked believer, as he 
passes over the dreaded bridge; but he will certainly not 
fall into the abyss, however much he may be singed by the 
flames from beneath. This opinion, however, is modi¬ 
fied in the writings of other doctors, who, for this reason. 
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are called sectarians of the Morgian doctrine; but we 
cannot pursue them into their endless ramifications . 1 

III. The Khorejites, or rebels, were so called because 
they revolted from Ali, after the battle of Seffein, when 
their caliph made a disgraceful compromise with his 
rival Moawia . 2 They held that by submitting the 
things of God to the arbitration of men, he ought to be 
accounted an infidel ; that any Arabian, bound or free, 
if possessed of the necessary qualifications, might be 
raised to the dignity of imam; that if the imam sinned, 
he might be deposed, or put to death; and that if no chief 
of the religious world existed, the world could sustain no 
loss. These desperate factions were afterwards cut to 
pieces while fighting against the caliph — some say not 
one remained alive, while others affirm that nine in¬ 
dividuals escaped the massacre, and fled to different 
parts. It is certain that their, tenets have survived 
them down to the present day. Six sects sprung from 
this common trunk, differing in particulars, but agreeing 
in their rejection of Othman and Ali, and in their duty 
of resistance to the spiritual power . 1 ' 1 

IV. The Shiites are the opponents of the Khorejites, 
and are not merely the adherents, but the idolaters of 
Ali; they teach that the office of imam must not be 
considered merely as a point of discipline, but as a 
fundamental one of religion, since where his succession 
is not divine no blessing, but rather a curse, must rest 
rat the faith of islam. Nay, in the blindness of their 

-hearts, some of them contended, that all religion con¬ 
sisted in the knowledge and obedience of the true imam; 
and that Ali was either an emanation of the divine na¬ 
ture, or the incarnation of God himself. There were, 
and are, many branches sprung from this abominable 
root. All, however, concur in rejecting and cursing 


1 D’Herbelot, Blblloth&que Orientate, sub proprtli nomlnlbua. Sale, 
Prel. Disc. pp. 216-830. 

The learned reader must have perceived that some of the Mohammedan 
doctors were no strangers to the Greek philosophy. 

* See Gibbon, Decline and Fail Vol. iv. p. 263, 

, * The same authorities 
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the three first successors of the prophet, Abu Bekir, 
Omar, and Othman, and either equal or prefer Ali to 
Mohammed himself. They utterly scorn the Sonnites, 
who are the reputed orthodox, and who hold the Sonna, 
a heap of traditions, to be equal in authority with the 
Koran. Hence the antipathy, at this day, between the 
Persians, who are Shiites, or of the sect of Ali, and the 
Turks, who are Sonnites . 1 

From these primitive sects have sprung many doctors, 
and many aspirants to the dignity of imam. Moham¬ 
med himself had some rivals; his immediate successors 
had many. Thus in the reign of Ai Mohdi, the third 
caliph of the Abbassides, the famous impostor Hakem 
Ebn Haschen, sumamed Al Mokanna, or Al Borkai, 
the veiled, a native of Khorassan, gave himself out as 
an incarnation of the Deity, in the hope of attracting 
the Shiites. His surname arose from his constantly 
wearing a veil over his face, from a fear, said his blind 
followers, that the splendour of his countenance should 
strike the beholder with death, yet, in reality, lest hia 
deformity should be visible. He contrived to obtain 
possession of some towns and fortresses in Khorassan ; 
yet in the end his troops were defeated by the caliph, 
and he himself, fearful of falling into the hands of hia 
enemies, either perished in the flamed or in a vessel of 
aqua-fortis, bo that not a trace of him remained . 3 Thus 
Babec, in the reign of Motassem, assumed the pro¬ 
phetic character in Adherbijam, and for twenty years 
set at defiance the whole power of the caliph, until ho. 
was defeated by the general of that prince. Thus also 
the Spaniard, Mohammed Ben Abdalla, gave himself 
out as the long promised Mehedi, and founded the 
empire of the Almohades . 3 

Spain was behind no part of the Mohammedan world 
in the number of its faquiB, and commentators of the 

1 D'Herbelot and Sale. 

1 In the iplendid poem of Lalla Rookh, Mr, Moore haa made this per. 
•onage well known to the Engliih reader. 

8 See Vol. II. pp. 25 — 33 . See alio D’Herbelot, art Haachen,' Babeo, 
Mehedi, &d., and Sale, PreL Diac. sect viiL 
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faith. The MSS. preserved in the library of the Escu- 
rial, whether of foreign or of native composition, abun¬ 
dantly prove the civilisation of the country. Of these 
most are the production of the Sonna doctors, comprised 
in the four grand orthodox sects before mentioned; but 
not a few there are which bear the stamp of heresy, 
and for the existence of which we should vainly attempt 
to account, did we not know that it was the policy of 
the kings of Cordova to attract settlers to the peninsula 
from all parts of the Moslem world—settlers who could 
not fail to bring with them not only the most approved 
editions of the Koran, but the comments of their re¬ 
spective doctors. It is no less certain that Arabian Spain 
could boast of three great schools all presided by 
faquis differing in some points, though agreeing in the 
general denomination of traditionists. We proceed to 
notice some of the theological and legal writers—for, 
as observed more than once, the two subjects are in¬ 
separable—who enjoyed the most celebrity: the rest 
will be found in the list at the head of the present 
volume . 1 

Of these commentators the most ancient is Ali ben 
Mohammed Albagavi, a native of Malaga, who appears 
to have flourished at the close of the ninth or the 
beginning of the tenth century. The third volume 
only of his comrhentary, of which Casiri renders the 
title by Sacrarum Literarum Scientia , is now extant, 
but that is said to display great subtlety — the most 
enviable quality in a Moslem divine. Abu Said Kha- 
laph ben Abilcassem, an inhabitant of Cordova, is cele¬ 
brated both for his great learning and for his knowledge 
of the Mohammedan law. His commentary on the 
Spanish and African jurisprudence is highly prized by 
his countrymen. Abu Abdalla Mohammed, also of 
Cordova, was so celebrated for his erudition and for 
his voluminous collection of the canons of the Koran, 
that he is dignified with the title, " Doctor of Spain.” 

1 Masdeu, EipaMa Arabe, lib. 1L p. 207. Cualn, Bibliotheca Arabics. 
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In equal Celebrity was held Ibrahim ben Abdelwahid, 
who wrote on the duties of kings and the art of go¬ 
vernment. Sherefeddin Issa Alzavavi is known as the 
author of tracts; 1. On divorce. 2. On wine bibbing. 
3. On the use of gold and silver plate at table. Abul- 
wahid Hixem ben Abdalla, chief cadi of Cordova, wrote 
an esteemed treatise on forensic pleading, and the deci¬ 
sion of causes. Still more eminent in the science of 
jurisprudence was Hixem ben Ahmed, a native of To¬ 
ledo, who,' according to the testimony of an Arabian 
biographer, excelled all his countrymen of that age (the 
fifth century of the Hegira). A work entitled Stella 
Lucida, or file Shining Star, on the political institutions 
of the Koran, and written by a native of Toledo, Abu 
Mohammed Abdalla, is highly lauded for its erudition. 
Another, on the royal revenues, on the branches of na¬ 
tional industry from which they arose, and on the 
mode of collecting them, was composed by a famous 
cadi of Cordova, Abu Giafar ben Nassir. The critical 
animadversions of Omer ben Ali, a native of Granada, 
on a celebrated commentary on the Koran, by an Ara¬ 
bian doctor, is said to exhibit remarkable acuteness, but 
often undue severity. 1 

But it was not in theology or jurisprudence alone 
that the Spanish Mohammedans excelled. In other 
branches of learning, in history, poetry, philology, rhe¬ 
toric, in the pure and mixed sciences, in the useful and 
ornamental arts of life, they also obtained great, we had 
almost said unrivalled, reputation. The glory of their 
literature, the first subject we shall notice, appears to 
have commenced in the tenth century. The early kings 
of Cordova were certainly enlightened princes, but whe¬ 
ther it was owing to the novelty of their situation, or 
to the troubles which frequently distracted their realm, 
or the cares of royalty, which, for these times, appear 

to have been more than ordinarily harassing, they did 

« 

1 Abu Bekir, Veatii Series (ipud Catiri Bibllothec. tom. ii. jp. 37, Ac. 
Cuiri, tom. i. p. 415, Ac. In multli codlcibus. Masdeu, Eapaflt Anu, 
lb. 11. n 80S. 
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little for the encouragement of learning until the acce»> 
eion of Alhakem II. That monarch founded an academy 
in his capital, established public schools in the gTeat 
towns, invited to his court and kingdom the most 
learned men of the age, employed some to write the 
annals of Spain, others on poetry, others on various 
branches of literature and science, and rewarded all 
with regal splendour. He caused his governors, whether 
walis, wadrs, or alcades, to collect the great antiquities 
of their respective territories; and he purchased, or 
caused to be transcribed, every work of merit which came 
to his knowledge. 1 His library is said to have con¬ 
tained 600,000 volumes. The great Almansor followed 
in his steps, and after this general, succeeding kings, 
not only of Cordova, but of the separate sovereignties 
which were established on its ruins; so that, at the close 
of the eleventh century, Mohammedan Spain could boast 
of seventy public libraries; of a university in the capi¬ 
tal of each province, and of colleges in the other cities. 
In these libraries, in 1 126, were contained the works 
of 150 writers of Cordova, seventy-one of Murcia, 
fifty-three of Malaga, fifty-two of Almeria, twenty-five 
of Portugal, with a great number of Seville, Granada, 
and Valencia, to omit all mention of the boundless col¬ 
lections of foreign writers. So great, in fact, was the 
literary reputation of the Spanish Arabs that when 
the caliph of Egypt desired his library to be arranged 
and Indexes of them to be made, he confided the task 
to two individuals of that nation. 2 

As an enumeration of the writers of Mohammedan 
Spain would exhibit nothing beyond a barren repulsive 
nomenclature, and as to avoid so dry a detail we have 
affixed a comprehensive list of such writers at the bead 
of this volume, we proceed to notice such branches of 

t* See Vol. I. p. 291. 

* Abu Beklr, Vwtii Series, p. 7. Ben Aleber, ChrmotogU, p. 20i 
Alhomaidi, Supplementum, p. 20a. (apud Caalrl, BihL Arab. Hiap. turn. iU 
Caiiri In multia codiclbua. Rlaco, Eapafla Segrada tom. xxxL trat 67. 
Maadeu, Eapafla Arabe, lib ii. p. 171. 
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literature or science as were cultivated with more than 
usual success, 

1. Historians .—Of these, the most ancient is Ahmed 
Abu Bekir Alrazi, usually denominated Rasis, a native 
of Cordova, who flourished at the'nose of the ninth 
century. Besides a geographical work, and a biography 
of illustrious Spaniards, he wrote a voluminous history 
of the kinp of Spain, and a particular one of Cordova. 
Of the former history two pretended translations re¬ 
main,— one in Castilian, the other in Portuguese ; but,' 
with his usual industry, Casiri has proved that they are 
not translations from this author; that they abound'in 
anachronisms, and other blunders, not to be found 
among well-informed authors; and that they are a con¬ 
fused mass of compilations from Christian and Moorish 
sources. To the' fragment of Razis, published by that 
learned librarian, which appears to be the only portion 
of his works now extant, we have been under consider¬ 
able obligations. In the following century, we find the 
names of Abel Madi ben Abiba, who wrote the life of 
Abderahman 111., and of Abdalla Abu Mohammed, son 
of that prince, who composed a history of the caliphs 
belonging to the house of Abbas, and whose tragical 
fate has been recorded. 1 Ahmed ben Mohammed wrote, 
in verse, a history of four kings of Cordova, — from 
Mohammed I. to Abderahman III. inclusive. So sweet 
were his strains, that he was the delight of Cordova. 
In the eleventh century, we find the names of eight his¬ 
torians ; of whom the most deserving of notice is 
Mohammed Abu Bekir Almodafar, king of Badajoz, 
who left behind him no less than fifty volumes of annals 
and materials for history. Abu Abdalla Mohammed, 
aurnamed Alhomaidi, wrote, besides, a historic supple¬ 
ment, which has been frequently quoted in the present 
work; a biographical account of the most eminent 
Spanish Moors. In the following century, this work 
was continued to a. a. 560, by Ahmed ben Yahla 


. 1 Bm VoL L p. £80. 
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Eddubi of Majorca. A similar work ifras written by 
Abut Cassim Khalaf of Cordova, which is said by Condi 
to throw great light on the history of Mohammedan 
Spain during the. middle ages. The same favourable 
judgment is passm on Meraudi, whose “ Golden Mea¬ 
dows" greatly assisted the author just mentioned in the 
composition of his invaluable work. That during the 
perpetual convulsions of the Mohammedan states, from 
the eleventh to the thirteenth century, writers should yet 
be found to record them, is honourable to the literature 
of the people, and the best proof that can be given how 
little they deserve the epithet of barbarous, so lavishly 
applied to them by the ecclesiastical annalists of the 
middle ages.— The kings of Granada were not without 
their historians. Lisan Edin, secretary to two of them, 
wrote in verse on the African and Spanish dynasties, a 
separate history of Granada, and three volumes of 
biography. The second of their subjects is no less 
indebted to Abdalla Algiazami of Malaga, and to 
Ahmed Almoraxi, who wrote a life of Yussef Abul 
Hagiag. The “ Sweetness of the Rose,” by Ismail ben 
Yussef, and the Holy War by Abdalla Ali ben Ab- 
derahman,— both writers on the affairs of Granada,— 
are mentioned with equal respect. It is to be lamented 
that the preceding works have not been translated and 
published, under the title of “ Scriptores Arabici Rerum 
HiBpanarum: ” they would be of inestimable value to 
the future historians of that country. But the most 
distinguished place in this list must certainly be as¬ 
signed to, 1. Abu Abdalla Ben Abi Bekif Alcodai, 
usually called Ebn, or Ben Alabar, a Valentian, who, 
in the seventh century of the hegira, wrote the Vestis 
Serica, or a Bibliotheca of such Spanish Arabs as were 
eminent for their poetical talents, no less than their 
dignities, and also a supplement to other biographical 
works of a more general nature. 2. Mohammed ben 
Abdalla Ebn Alkatiiib, who in the eighth century of 
the hegira composed the Granatensis Encyclica, or a 
dictionary in the alphabetical order, of the most emi- 
VOIi. iv. d 
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Bent Moon of Spain, a work which originally consisted 
of eleven ports, but of which the greater portion is un¬ 
fortunately lost. The fragments, 'as preserved in the 
collection of Casiri, offer the most convincing proof of 
the extent to which letters and science were cultivated 
by the Moslems. In the parts remaining, he gives us a 
list of about 300 authors and men of learning, 1 and 
hundreds more are to be found in other writen on 
the subject. A still more useful monument of lite¬ 
rature is the Yestis Acu Picta, or embroidered garment, 
which contains a summary of the caliphs and kings, 
both of Spain and Africa, and which comes down to 
the year 763 of the hegira. It may, perhaps, be 
doubted, whether the Splendor Plenilunii, or brightness 
of the full moon, may not be a still more useful book. 
It contains the history of Granada, before its found¬ 
ation by Mohammed ben Alhamar, to a.h. 765. During 
near thirty years the author was laden with honours and 
riches by the kingB of that city, to one of whom he was 
either hagib or councillor. But towards the close of 
his life he experienced the usual fate of those who 
trust in royal favour ; by Mohammed V., in a. h. 776, 
he was thrown into prison on a charge of treason, and 
beheaded. These were not his only works ; he wrote 
on a multitude of other subjects — on too many, per¬ 
haps, to write well. * 

The preceding are but a few of the writers whose 
works are actually extant: many are quoted as high 
authorities, of whom no record remains. The merit, 
however, by no means corresponds with the number. 
Mohammed ben Abdalla and Abdajla ben Abderahman, 
were the last distinguished historians of the Moors. 
From a hundred years before the death of the latter, 
literature had begun to decline ; and if we except some 
ballads, which chiefly turned on the wars between the 
Moors and Christians, it was now nearly extinct. At 
no period were the Mohammedans eminent for his¬ 
toric composition. The best of them give us meagre 
statements of facts, unaccompanied by reflection, and 



destitute of method. They appear to have sat down 
to their tasks with the resolution of detailing the moat 
prominent events in the fewest possible words, — to 
compile mere chronological tables. In the whole range 
of historic literature there are few compositions so meagre, 
and so repulsive, as those by the Moors of Spain. 1 

2. Of Poets Mohammedan Spain can produce a far 
greater number than all the contemporary nations of 
Europe taken together. Poetry, in fact, was the uni¬ 
versal passion, from the king to the bondsman. Whether 
here, too, the excellence corresponds with the number, 
may reasonably be doubted: the fragments which have 
sometimes been published do not exhibit much origin¬ 
ality or animation. But of their merit no adequate notion 
can be formed, until some one, possessed of the neces¬ 
sary learning and leisure, and influenced by the hope, 
not of pecuniary reward, but of fame,—a phenomenon 
at present scarcely to be expected,—shall unlock the 
hidden stores of the Escurial, and display them in an in¬ 
telligible form to the world. Nothing can exceed the un¬ 
satisfactory manner in which the best writers, in other 
respects, of Spain, speak of the poetry of the Arabs. 
They give us no information;, and are evidently reluctant 
to speak on the subject at all. And well may they be so: 
the fact that such ample stores—whether treasures or 
rubbish is nothing to the purpose, since neither can 
be ascertained without examination—lie mouldering in 
the recesses of that gloomy palace, is little creditable to 
either government or people. Some Pocock, or De Sacy, 
might surely arise to present us with a Specimen or an An- 
thologie. The poetical compositions of the Arabs are of a 
light character, such as odes, elegies, epigrams, and satires: 
theepic or dramatic muses they never invoked. The series 
of native poets commence in the ninth century. Thus 

1 Haul* Fragmentium Hiatorle Hiipan® cum DiuerUtione Caalri (In 
Biblloth. Arab. Hlip, IL 319. & 329.). Abu Belrir Alcodal. Ve»tij Series, 
paiilm (In eodem tomo). Abu Abdalla Ebn Alkhathlb, Vestli acu picta, 
necnon Splendor Flenllunll (In eodem tomo). Abu Abd&lla ben Khaldun, 
Vita Vlrorum HIuatrium, p. 72. (In eodem tomo.) Maadeu, EipaKa 
Arabe. lib. il. p. IBS. Condo by Marlfe, Hiatolredela Domination, &c. 
(Introduction to tom. 1.) 
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Mohammed I., who ascended the throne of Cordova in 
852, and who sung his own exploits, is praised for hia 
eloquence.’ Four of his brothers were also cultivators 
of the tuneful art; but two of them, according to the 
evidence of Abu Bekir, invito Apolline ; and two of his 
sons, one the restless Alkassim 2 , endeavoured to rival 
his success, or perhaps to gratify his ruling taste. Of 
this royal poetic family no work remains to show whether 
some of its members are worthy of the praise awarded 
to them by the Valentian biographer. In the following 
century, we find the royal names of Mohammed ben 
Abdelmelee, and Abdalla abu Mohammed, both sons of 
Abderahman III. Some of the ministers, generals, and 
favourites of that monarch, were the constant worship¬ 
pers of the muse. Thus, Obeidala ben Ahmed ben Y ali 
celebrated the victory which he himself had gained over 
the Christians at Sotuscobas 3 , a.d. 938; and another, the 
great Almansor, twined the wreaths of Apollo with those 
of Mars. 4 But the eleventh century is much more 
prolific in poets. Notwithstanding the troubles of the 
times, the perpetual disputes for empire, and the con¬ 
sequent vicissitudes in their condition, even the princes 
of this period indulged in the prevailing taste. 3 Thus, 
at Cordova, Suleiman 6 and Abderahman 7 ; at Seville, 
Mohammed ben Ismail 3 , and Mohammed Almoateded 9 ; 
at Almeria, Mohammed Abu Yahia, and his two sons; 
at Badajoz, Aben Alaftas, who, even after his deposi¬ 
tion, and while in prison, pursued his favourite theme; 
at Alsalla, Abdelmalec ben Hozail; at Lorca, Abul 
Hassan ben Elisa,—all sovereigns, with several members 
of their families, — were assiduous cultivators of the 
tuneful art. Besides these, the same century produced a 

■ See Vol. I. p. 27a a Ibid. p. 278. - 1 Ibid. p. 297. 

« “ Bum raulta si'iipsiiie carmlna auctor eat Ebn Hayan." Abu Bekir, 
Vestia Serina, p. 50. 

Poesis," says Loo Africanus, " maxlme ab his complBctitur: verioi 
de*criliunt tlepantiasimog quum enrum lingua ait castigntiBjima atque 
omatlsalma. Slqula ali^ujUB momenti pocta inter eoi reperiatur, hie ab 
illiui regionu magnatibua Buinmo excipitur honore ac munifleentia." 
Lib. 1. 

fl VoL I. p. 304, * Ibid. p. 307. 

b VoL II. p. L » Ibid. p. 4 
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long list of others less .noble in rank, but probably more 
eminent in talent, whose names will be fttind in the 
proper place. 1 One of them, Abul Walid ben Abdalla, 
the suitor of the princess Valadata, herself no mean poet¬ 
ess, is celebrated for a satirical epistle, which jealousy 
induced him to write against his rivals, and for which 
he is said to have been as famous among his countrymen 
as Juvenal among the Romans. 2 * 

In the twelfth century, perhaps the most remarkable 
instance of poetic taste is to be found in Ahmed ben 
Alhassan, a native of Silves in Algarve, and in his com¬ 
panion Mohammed. This man originally followed the 
occupation of a merchant; but whether tired with so igno¬ 
ble a calling, or ambitious of spiritual fame — the sure 
foundation of temporal authority, — he distributed his 
wealth among the poor, and retired into the mountains, 
under the pretext of acquiring sanctity. Here he waB 
soon joined by the idle, the dissolute, and the fanatic, 
whom he formed into a resolute band, and led against 
the neighbouring villages. In a. h. 539 he was strong 
enough to besiege and take Mertola, in the province of 
Alemtejo. The news of thil success rapidly increased 
the number of his adherents: he whs joined by a band 
of the Almoravides, who with shouts and songs elected 
him to be their imiyn. Evora, Silves, and even Seville, 
fell before him ; feats which need scarcely surprise us, 
when we consider the troubles which agitated the whole 
of Mohammedan Spain on the decline of the Almora- 
vidan domination. 3 But here his success ended: his 
cruelty was such that his very followers forsook him, 
and joined the Almohades. He obtained succour from 
Urraca, daughter of Alfonso, the emperor; but it could 
not avail against the indignant inhabitants of Silves, by 
whom he was vanquished. To escape their fury he 
swallowed poison.— His great ally and support was Mo¬ 
hammed ben Omar, a native of the same city; who, 

1 See the table at the commencement of the present volume. 

9 The same authoritiea aa before. 

8 VoL II pp. 32—37 
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after studying the law at Sevillej had been associated with 
the senate tif Silves. Under the pretext of religious 
contemplation, he too had fled from' the vicinity of men, 
wandering on the solitary sea-beach, where he had built 
himself a hut. He at length joined Ahmed, and shared 
alike in the excesses and disasters of that enterprising 
poet and prophet. His actions in the field were even 
more signal than Ahmed’s, whom he sought to establish 
on the throne of Andalusia and Algarve. After reducing 
several strong places, among which were Niebla and 
Huelva, he advanced against Cordova. The place, how¬ 
ever, was too strong to be stormed, and he retired; but 
the inhabitants having soon expelled their king, Aben 
Abdelmelec, called him to the vacant dignity. But that 
dignity did not blind him to the insecurity of his situ¬ 
ation ; and after twelve days* reign, he fled from his 
capital. Afterwards he marched to reduce a rebellious 
wasir, by whom he was defeated, cast into prison, and 
deprived of his eyes. He remained in confinement 
until the conquests of the Almohades restored him to 
liberty, and ended his days at Sale, in Africa, a.h. 55S'. 
Of this singular adventurer, several poetical pieces remain 
in the Vestis Serica of Abu Bekir. Next we find Abi 
Abderahman Mohammed, a native of Murcia, who was 
made king and general of his countrymen to expel the 
Almoravides; but, after various alternations of fortune, 
he was compelled to flee into Africa, where he died, 
A. h. 574. His poetic abilities are mentioned in terms 
of the highest praise by Abu Bekir, and so Also is his 
merit as an historian. Ahmed ben Yussuf, of the royal 
race of the Beni Hud of Saragossa, who after the ex¬ 
pulsion of his family by the king of Aragon, Alfonso I.', 
took refuge in Cordova, the government of which he 
seized. But having reason to dread the fickleness of 
the people, he fled to Jaen, and afterwards to Murcia, 
of which, as well as of Valentia, in a. h. 546, he was 
elected king. But the very year of his elevation he was 


1 See bii reign in the history of Aragon. 
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signally defeated by Alfonso VIII.; and lest he should 
fad into the hands of the enemy, he was slain by three 
of his attendants. Of this prince, severaj songs are still 
extant in the Escurial. Mohammed ben Hamdan, cadi 
of Murcia; Ahmed abu Giafar, successively cadi of 
Granada, Jaen, and Murcia; Ahmed ben Mohammed, 
wali of Valencia, and Mohammed hen Sad, king of Va¬ 
lencia 1 ; of whom all were active in the wars of this 
troubled period,—found time to make verses, some of 
which still moulder in the same vast library. 3 

The thirteenth century is no less fruitful in poets; 
and though these are much fewer in the fourteenth, 
and fewer still in the fifteenth, from both together a re¬ 
spectable list might be framed. But if even a meagre 
nomenclature were desirable, we should not have space 
for its insertion, and we must again refer to the table 
which we have placed at the commencement of the 
present volume. 

3. Of grammarians, orators, rhetoricians, mathema¬ 
ticians, astronomers, philosophers whether moral or 
natural, physicians, &c., Mohammedan Spain presents 
a very numerous list, and at a time, too, when many of 
the sciences were wholly neglected in the rest of Europe. 
It was in the physical and experimental sciences that 
the people most excelled. Their knowledge of botany 
was far famed; that of chemistry was more so; so 
great indeed was their progress in the latter most intri¬ 
cate and then hidden branch of philosophy, that they are 
universally regarded, if not its founders, at least as its 
regenerators in Europe; and their works are said to 
contain the germs of many systems, which in latter agea 
have been regarded as original. That their skill in me¬ 
dicine was not inferior 'is evident from the journey of 
Sancho the Fat to the court of Cordova 3 , and the com¬ 
plete reduction of his corpulency. M3, commentaries 
on Dioscorides and Galen are frequent in the Escurial, 

> Vol II. p. 39. 

9 Abu Beklr, VeitU Series, pp 51—59. (spud Cuirl, Bibl. Arab. tom. ii. 

9 Vol II. p. 111. 
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and hundreds of original works on the subject issued 
from the pens of the scribes. 1 In the mathematics and 
the sciences dependent on them, they were, if possible, 
still more distinguished. The basis of their geometrical 
studies were the elements of Euclid, which they com¬ 
mented and illustrated with singular acuteness. They 
have preserved in their translations some valuable Greek 
treatises, — the conic sections of Apollonius, for instance, 
which would have been otherwise lost. To them we 
are indebted for most of the improvements in algebra , 
which have been made since the time of Diophantus, 
and for the arithmetical computation by numbers. The 
same may be said of optics, and in a still stronger de¬ 
gree of astronomy. The astronomical tables of Ibrahim 
Abu Isbac, surnamed Alzarcalli, doubtless served as the 
foundation of the famous tables of Alfonso el Sabio, who 
even with them would probably have made little pro¬ 
gress, had he not been assisted by two eminent mathe¬ 
maticians of Granada. By the Spanish Arabs, the 
astrolabe was greatly improved, and some other instru¬ 
ments invented, especially one for observing the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, and called, after the name of its 
inventor, Zarcalli. The names of a multitude of mathema¬ 
ticians and astronomers, with their most admired works, 
are to be found in the valuable though hasty work of 
Casiri. 2 In reading the histories of nations we seldom 
meet with kings who have obtained much distinction for 
science or general information; but at every step in the 
history of the Mohammedan sovereignties of Spain do we 
encounter monarehs whose researches or talents would 
have honoured a private individual. To render their 
Works more attractive, not a few of the scientific men of 
the middle ages composed their treatises in verse. 8 Thus 
we have a ppem on algebra, another on the ordinary 

1 Tlraboschi (Storla della Letteratura Itallana, tom. vi. lib. 3. cap. 4.) an. 
•erta that, at the period In question, there was not an eminent physician 
in any part of the world! See the Bibliotheca of Caalri, tom. 1. cod. 785 

a Tom. 1L pp. 339—444. 

9 There are also poems on other subjects, on the laws of Inheritance, on 
various branches or physics, and on medicine. 
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rules of arithmetic, another on judicial astrology, a 
fourth bn astronomy, a fifth on the powers of numbers, < 
a sixth on the most recondite properties of the cone 
and its sections. That judicial astrology was cultivated 
with great diligence appears from the number of codices 
in the great work of Casiri, In one of these it is con¬ 
fidently predicted, that if the religion of Mohammed 
should remain until a. h. 1000, all Spain must inevit¬ 
ably receive the Mohammedan yoke. For the names of 
such a multitude we have no space, not even for that of 
the illustrious Averroes, whose life would lead us into too 
wide a field ; nor need our silence be much regretted, as 
whatever general information could be expected from such 
a compendium as this will be found in the proper place. 1 

The useful arts of life were no less cultivated by the 
Arabs than literature and science. Agriculture, horti¬ 
culture, and plantation, were above all encouraged by 
the kings of Cordova and Granada. " The delicious 
gardens,” says Masdeu, “ which Abderahman I. planted 
in his court, the advantage which the inhabitants of 
Seville and Cordova derived from the Guadalquivir, 
whose waters were on every side made to irrigate the 
soil, and to preserve in activity the mills; the prodigious 
amenity and fertility of the gardens of Granada, which 
contained 130 spills, and more than 300 pleasure 
houses; the excellent agricultural works composed by 
our Arabs, among whom Abu Zaccaria, a celebrated 
Sevillian, merits the title of Prince of rustic economy ; 
since, as Casiri well observes, he adapted to the climate 
of Spain the most useful improvements of Chaldeans, 
Greeks, Latins, and Africans — all these are convincing 
proofs of the affection with which the Moors regarded 
agriculture after their establishment in the peninsula.” 
The consequence yvas an almost unrivalled fertility — a 
fact to which ample testimony was bo&e by the Nu¬ 
bian geographer, who travelled through Mohammedan 
Spain at the commencement of the twelfth century. 

1 Caiiri, Bibliotheca Arablcc-Hlapana Eecurlalenefe, tom. ii. In mu£ 
tltudei of codices. See the Table at tbe head of the voluma 
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If to this consideration we add the amazing abundance 
of fiah every where on the coast, and the easy tenure by 
which tiie labourer or farmer held the land, — no one 
paying more than half, often no more than one third, 
the produce of the soil to the landlord, — we shall be 
satisfied that the condition of this much neglected class 
was not unenviable. 1 

The mechanical arts and manufactures were carried 
to consideiable perfection. Ornaments of gold—a metal 
which continued to abound in several parts of the 
country — both for men and women; magnificent 
habits of silk and furs, the abundance of plate in the 
houses of the rich, the extent to which wool, cotton, 
and flax, were wrought in the loom, prove, beyond dis¬ 
pute, the industry, no less than the ingenuity, of the 
Spanish Arabs. By them the use of writing paper was 
introduced into Europe. Disputed as this question has 
been, there can be no doubt that the Arabian historians 
are right in assigning the original invention to the 
Chinese, from whom the use passed to the Persians, 
and from the latter to the Arabians. In A. h. 30, 
(a. d. 651) it was known at Samarcand ; in a. h. 88 
at Mecca; and we are authorised in inferring, that it 
was introduced into Spain in a.d. 711. The Arabian 
geographer praises the unrivalled quality of the paper 
of Xativa, which, as being made of linen, would doubt¬ 
less be much superior to the cotton manufacture he had 
seen in the east. In the Escurial there are MSS. of 
linen papar as old as the commencement of the eleventh 
century; yet Tiraboschi, who is absolutely ignorant of 
every thing that did not happen in his own country, 
affirms that it was invented in Italy during the four¬ 
teenth century. — Commerce was deemed no less worthy 
of encouragement than domestic industry. The exports 
were the same as those in the time of Homan Spain. 
The UBe of ships for trade naturally led to the form¬ 
ation of a naval fleet, both to protect the national wealth 
•nd to convey troops from Africa to the Balearic isles, 

1 Authorities, the frmgmente of Caelrt end Mudeu. 
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and other parts.— The fine arts were less cultivated; 
painting was almost unknown, and sculpture was ne¬ 
glected, except in two or three of the great mosques. 
And even in these, the extent of the buildings, the 
variety of the workmanship, rather than its excellency, 
and the magnificence of ‘the materials, were the only 
things to be admired. The palace and town of Medina 
Azhara 1 , the superb mosque of Cordova 2 , and the 
palace of Alhambra 8 , with other buildings, the descrip¬ 
tion of which, though frequently exaggerated, is to be 
found in most travellers, convey a high idea of the 
wealth and enterprise of this people, — unquestionably 
the most wealthy and enterprising of any in Europe, 
from the eighth to the thirteenth century, when they 
began to be fully rivalled by the Christians. In short, 
all the great cities of Mohammedan Spain, Cordova, 
Granada, Toledo, Valencia, Ub#da, Coimbra, were 
deeply indebted to their Moorish inhabitants, a fact 
sufficiently proved by the still subsisting remains of 
their past magnificence. 4 


II. State op Christian Spain. 


CHAP. II. 


OOVISNMENT—ADMINISTRATION—LAWS. 


After the fall of Toledo at the summons of Tarik, nine 
tenths of the Peninsula was subject to the Moham¬ 
medans. Murcia, which the Arabs call Tadmir, though 

» 

1 VdI. I. p. 288. a Ibid. p. 26. 

9 Bee the exaggerated description of this palace,.in the Encyclopedia 
Britannlca, and other accessible works. In this, however, as In many 
Other cases, the actual observer is sure Id retire disappointed, 

* Abu AbdalU ben Alkhatlh, Splendor Plenilunll, p. 250. (spud Caslri, 
Bibliotheca, tom, ii.) Alhomaiai, Sunplementum, p. 2U2. (In eodem 

-- -- - - - . *■ u Beklr Alcodai, Veetfl 

i, Eflpafla Arabe, lib. U. 
, passim. 
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governed by Theodomir and his successor Athanagild, 
was as much dependent on them as Andalusia or New 
Castile. The districts over which the barbarian sway 
never extended were the mountains of the Asturias, 
Biscay, Navarre, and an angle of Aragon. From the 
foundation of the Christian states, the extent of terri¬ 
tory comprised by each was usually variable, dependent 
alike on their conquests over the natural enemy, and 
among themselves. The relative extent of each, from 
its origin to its widest amplification, and the gradual 
removal of the frontier at the expense of the strangers, 
will appear from a hasty glance at its history.— 1. When 
Pelayo established his little court at Cangas, the Asturian 
kingdom could only have occupied the mountainous 
district immediately surrounding that humble capital. 
This place continued to be the seat of government under 
the reigns of the first five sovereigns ; viz. from Pelayo 
to Aurelio, or from 718 to 774. It does not appear that 
any of these sovereigns, except Alfonso I., made much 
addition to the original territory; but that conqueror 
extended his frontier iftto Galicia westward, and pro¬ 
bably to Aragon in the east, and as far south as the con¬ 
fines of Toledo. 1 By Silo the scat of government was 
transferred to Pravia, which was the residence of his 
successors, Mauregato and Bermudo J., viz. to 71)1, 
when, by Alfonso the Chaste, it was removed to Oviedo, 
where it remained until the death of Alfonso III., in 910. 
This last-named monarch greatly amplified his domi¬ 
nions, which he extended to the Sierra de Cuenza, in the 
territory of Toledo ; to the Duero, in Estremadura, and 
Portugal; in one instance, even to the Guadiana, 2 His 
successor, Garcia, removed the court to the more central 
situation of Leon ; where, with a short interruption, oc¬ 
casioned by the victories of Almauzor, it continued to be 
held until 1085. The conquests of that famous Arab 
were recovered by Fernando I., and augmented by his 
son, Alfonso VI., who took Toledo, and who, like his 
daughter Urr&ca, and his grandson Alfonso the emperor, 

i See VoL II. p. 12 5. > Ibli p. 134. 
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usually resided in that ancient capital of the monarchy. 
But there was the kingdom of Castile, of which the 
capita], until the emperor’s death, had always been Bur¬ 
gos, and which had extended from Rioja to the Vea, and 
from Alava to theDuero. On the accession pfSancho III. 
in 1157, Biscay and Toledo were added to Castile; and, 
so long as it and Leon were governed by different kings, 
the capital was either Burgos or Toledo. After the final 
incorporation of the two kingdoms, and the conquest of 
Andalusia by San Fernando, the capital of the monarchy 
was Seville ; though Toledo, Madrid, and other places, 
were frequently honoured by the abode of royalty, 
from the reign of San Fernando, may be dated the true 
era of Spanish greatness. Murcia was conquered by bis 
son Alfonso 1 ; and by his successors the kingdom of 
Granada—the only Mohammedan one remaining—was 
circumscribed within narrower limits, until it was 
wholly subjugated by Fernando and Isabel. 2 —2. Na¬ 
varre, from its origin to its conquest by Fernando V,, 
underwent little change in its dimensions; and its capital 
was always Pamplona, though Majorca was honoured 
by the royal ■ residence so long as Rioja, which Sancho 
el Mayor had annexed to it, formed a part of the king¬ 
dom. After the death of Sancho III., the court was in 
Aragon until 11 £4; at Pamplona, until 1274; at 
Paris, until the accession of Jeanne II. and- Philip of 
Evreux, in 1S29- 3 From this period until 1512, the native 
capital enjoyed its ancient honours. We have said that 
Navarre underwent little chaDge in its dimensions; but 
this is to be understood only of Spanish Navarre. North 
of the Pyrenees, Gascony, Foix, Champagne and Brie, 
Bearne, &c. were frequently under the same sceptre. 
These were, however, far from permanent possessions: 
they were, in fact, separate fiefs, perpetually changing 
rulers, at the pleasure of their natural sovereigns, the 
French kings. 4 —3. The Lordship of Barcelona, which 
for some time continued dependent on the Carlovingian 
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princes, comprehended, anciently, not only all Catalonia, 
but Septimania, Gothia, or Languedoc. The Spanish 
march, or frontier, however, was subsequently held as a 
separate government 1 ; on which other lordships, such 
as Urgel, Gerona, Ampurias, Vique, Cardona, Manresa, 
Besalu, &c. were entirely subordinate. The dependence 
on France was of Bhort duration ; for Wifredo II., who 
recovered Barcelona from the Arabs 2 , decrees in the 
sovereign style— Gratia Dei, — and is recognised, even 
by tho French, as the founder of an hereditary state. 
Under Borello 3 , the efforts of the Gallic kings to regain 
their ascendency over the province, appear to have been 
abandoned as hopeless. From this period to the union 
with Aragon 4 , the counts held as independent a sove. 
reignty as any Christian king in the Peninsula. — 4. So 
long as Aragon was bounded within the mountainous 
region at the foot of the Pyrenees, the capital was Jaca, 
or San Juan de la Peiia. The conquest of Sobrarve, 
Ribagorza 9 , and Pallas, by Ramiro I. 6 —of the Mo¬ 
hammedan fortresses, from the Pyrenees to the Ebro, by 
Sancho I. 7 —of Huesca, by Pedro 3 —of Tudela, Zara¬ 
goza, Calatayud, Daroca, Mequinencia, &c., by Al¬ 
fonso 1. 9 , — amplified this little lordship into a 
considerable kingdom, the capital of which, in 1119 , 
was transferred to Zaragoza. When Lerida and Fraga 
were reduced by the prince of Aragon 10 — the Balearic 
Isles and Valencia, by don Jayme el Conquistador 11 — 
Aragon, omitting all mention pf her possessions in 
France, became, next to Castile, the most extensive and 
powerful of the Peninsular kingdoms. — 5. Portugal , in 
its original limits, as governed by Henri of Besanpon, 
the first count, extended only from the Minho to the 
Duero 12 ; and its court was Coimbra. After the con¬ 
quests won by Alfonso I. 13 , who penetrated as far as 


II. pp 5B. 62, S3. 66. 1 Ibid. p. 69. 

3 Ibid. p. 7(1 4 Ibid. p. 77. 

b Fart of Ribagorza, however, war the inheritance of the Snt king of 
Aragon. 

• Vol III. p. BO. r Ibid. p. 81. e Ibid. pp. 82, 8A 

• Ibid. p. 84. 10 Ibid. p. 90. » Ibid. pp. 100 ltB. 

« Ibid. p. 177 » Ibid. pp. 180.184. 
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Algarve — by Sancho II., who removed both to the east 
and south 1 — Lisbon was considered the capital, though 
the residence of the court was often at Coimbra, or San. 
tarem. From the reign of this last-named prince, Por¬ 
tugal received no increase in the Peninsula ; but her 
settlements in Africa, Asia, and America 2 , weTe exten¬ 
sive enough to place her on a level with the sister 
monarchy of Spain. 3 

The Government of all the Christian states was abso¬ 
lute : but in two it was originally elective; in the rest 
always hereditary. Until the reign of Wifredo II., the 
counts of Barcelona were chosen by the French kings 4 ; 
but from this period the sovereignty was as hereditary 
as in any other part of the Peninsula. Like their Wisi- 
gothic ancestors, the early Asturian kings were doubtless 
elected by the prelates and barons, the recognised heads 
of the ecclesiastical and civil states; but the hereditary 
system seems to have prevailed from the accession of 
Bermudo II. in 982: and even from the foundation 
of the state by Pelayo, the election had been always 
confined to the same family, and had generally fallen on 
the next heir in the legitimate order of succession. If, 
on the death of the monarch, the assembled prelates and 
barons passed over his children in favour of a brother, 
or a nephew, or a son-in-law, the reason was, that these 
children were too* young, or in some other way disqua¬ 
lified for the important office, at a time when not merely 
the welfare, but thq security of the people demanded 
that both the head and arm of the king' should have 
reached their full vigour. For the same reason, it 


1 Vol III. p. 193. 

a Ibid. reigns of Joam I., Alfonso V., Joam II., and Manuel. 

8 The authorities of the above comprise nearly all the Christian histo¬ 
rians of Spain, from Sebastian of Salamanca to Damian a Goes; and are, 
therefore, too numerous to be either cited or named. Under the first- 
mentioned kingdom, the chief are contained in Florez and SchDttua, with 
the Chronicles of Castile. Under the second, NavarrB, Moret. Favyn, Z u- 
rita, &c. Under the third, Barcelona, are the Chronica Vllanense and 
Barcionense, the Monachus Rlvlpulleniis, the Archbishop Mnrca, and 
Baluzlo of Tudela. Under the fourth, Aragon, are Zurita, Blancas, &c. 
Under the Fifth, Portugal, are Brito, Brandaon, Ruy de Pina, Vascon. 
cellos, La Clfede, Lem os, && 

4 See the reign of Wifredo ILln chaptetS. VoL III. 
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doubtless was, that on the death of OrdoRo II. in 928, 
his brother, Frueis II., was elected in preference to his 
four children; and this is confirmed by the fact, that 
though Fruela had issue, he was succeeded by Alfonso 
IV., eldest son of Ordofio. 1 To avoid the troubles con¬ 
sequent on a disputed succession, the electors sometimes 
supporting different candidates, the choice was often 
determined, and the favoured candidate crowned, during 
the reign of the actual monarch ; but this expedient had 
not always the result expected from it. However clear 
the right of the designated successor, — if even he were 
the eldest son, and possessed every necessary qualifi¬ 
cation for the throne,—he could not anciently enter 
on his functions, until it had been sanctioned by the 
assembled electors. In time, however, the kings of 
Leon and Castile were, in this respect, placed on jftie 
same level with their brother potentates of Navarre, 
Aragon, and Portugal. Though on, or immediately 
after, his accession, the estates were convoked, they were 
required not to give their suffrages in favour of the new 
monarch, but to yield ljim homage ; to receive his oaths 
of administering the laws with impartiality, and to vote 
the necessary supplies for the support of his dignity, 2 
For some ages the titles and honours of the Christian 
sovereigns were nearly the same as „those of the Wisi- 
gotlis. Each was styled Rex, Princeps, Dominus, or 
Noster Dominus ; and to these titles, the epithets Glori- 
osus, Pius, Serenissimus, &c., were added. 3 As the 
Castilian language superseded the Latin, El Rey Nuestro 
SeRor was, as it now is, the most usual designation; and 
the moBt usual address was, SeRor Rey, or Vuestra 
Alteza. His powers varied at various periods of the 
monarchy. Anciently his ecclesiastical authority resera- 


‘ Vol. II. p. 138. 

I Authorities, besides the historians quoted su frequently tn Vols. II. 
drill., Mondejar, Advertencias & la Hiitoria del Padre Juan de Mariana, 
Adv. 61, &c. Maadeu, Espafia Arabe, lib. ii. Marina, Teorla de laa Corte« 
tom. 1., Sempfere, Hiatolre des CorLfes d’Esaagne, passim : et, Consideration! 
aur lea Causes de la Grandeur et dela Decadence de la Monarchic Espa- 
gnole, tom. i. 

« Vol. L p. 182. 
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Wed that of the Wisigothic kings. Like them, 1. He 
could issue general regulations for the maintenance of 
discipline and the interests of religion. 2. He could 
preside in tribunals of appeal., 3. He could nominate 
to vacant bishoprics. 4. He could convoke, preside 
over, arid confirm, national councils. 1 But of these 
prerogatives, he ultimately retained only the third, — the 
nomination to vacant sees; for from the eleventh cen¬ 
tury downwards, such high notions of papal supremacy 
were introduced into the. Peninsula, that ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction was not only wrested from the crown, but 
all crowns were declared by the more zealous churchmen 
to depend on the will of the pontiff. The temporal 
powers of the sovereign during the five first centuries 
after the restoration of the monarchy were similar to 
those held by the Wisigothic kings 2 ; but in later 
times they were doubtless greater. The king, says 
the code of Alfonso el Sabio, represents God on earth, 
and is therefore God’s vicar; he is the soul and head 
of the body politic, which he directs at his pleasure; 
his duties are, to preserve internal tranquillity, to humble 
the proud, to destroy the impious, to defend the Catholic 
faith, and to vanquish his foreign enemies: hence, he 
can concede or revoke, interpret or abrogate laws; he 
can declare war or make peace; can appoint judges, 
levy and exact contributions. But the royal legislator, 
or his scribes, admit that such contributions must be 
levied or exacted according to the ancient form j — that 
is, according to established usage,—that he cannot seize 
any thing belonging to his vassals without their con¬ 
sent, unless it be in case of civil delinquency; that he 
must govern both in peace and war with the advice of 
good and prudent men: in the former, of those who 
are skilled in the laws; in the latter, of experienced 
soldiers. But, though thus forbidden to injure his peo¬ 
ple, to visit them with rigorous punishments, to trample 
oh their rightB, or to oppress them by harsh exactions, 
were the lawB sufficiently powerful to restrain him? 

> Vol. I. pp, ISA 186. a Ibid .p, ISA 

VOL. IV. 1! 
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What power could ensure their efficacy ? The nobles ? 
They could be tyrants as well as he, within their respec¬ 
tive governments, and were liable to the same abuses. 
The prelates ? Their voice was seldom heard in the 
tempest of violence. The head alike of the magistracy 
and the army, the interpreter of justice, the king had 
but too great facilities for exercising arbitrary acts. It 
is, however, certain that the Spanish kings were seldom 
tyrannical: if they sometimes abused their authority, 
they were generally the protectors of the people. The 
true tyrants were the feudal seiiores; of whose violence 
and rapacity there are innumerable complaints in the 
national chronicles, and in the acts of the cortes. It is 
worthy of remark, that the queens presided with their 
husbands in the cortes, the councils, and the tribunals 
of justice ; and that not as mere spectators or auditors, 
but as judges: as exercising, on some occasions at 
least, a conjoint authority, and signing like their royal 
consorts the public instruments. Thus Elvira presided 
with Alfonso V. in the national council of Leon ; thus 
Sancho el Mayor, in the diploma by which he erected 
the bishopric of Pamplona, declares that he does so with 
the assistance and consent of bis queen ; and thus Ray- 
mundo of Barcelona issues a decree conjointly with his 
wife Adalmodis. These instances are but three among 
hundreds which might be adduced of'the influence held in 
the administration by the wives of the Spanish sovereigns. 1 

The domestic establishments of the king, called by 
the Wisigoths curia, in the middle ages cohorte, and 
now court, was composed of the most distinguished, or 
the most favoured subjects. Of these the chief was the 
major dom&s, to whom were subject all the domestics of 
the palace. The armiger, or shield-bearer, held the 

* Authorities Codex Legis WUlgothDrum, lib. xii., &c. Lo&Ibb, Con¬ 
cilia Toletuia, lii.—xvL (the lawi and canons are too numerous to be 
quoted). Alfonso elSablo, Lai Siete Partidaa, part ii. tit i. Catalan!, CoL 
wctlo Maxima Conclliorum Ottmlum HUpani®, tom. iv. Concilium Le- 
elonensE # .p. 380., nBcnon Concilium Pampilonenie, p. 391. Baluzlus Tut*. 
Ienili, Cdllectio Veterum ’Monumentorum ad Historlam jllarum RegL 
omira pertlnentlum que detcrthuntur in librii Marcs Hlipanis, Mrtf* 
tcripiuru. Maiden, Eipafia Arabe, lib. ii. pautm. Salazar de Mendosa, 
Oritfen de lai DignUlades Seglares de Caitilla y Leon, lib, L 
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next rank. Then came the asconomici, or stewards ; the 
capeUani, or chaplains; the notarii, or secretaries and 
notaries ; the cubicularii, or chamberlains ; the cellarii, 
or victuallers, and some others whose offices are not 
very clearly defined. The heads of each department 
were styled comites, comitores, corules, counts, or com¬ 
panions, so called because they were the companions of 
the king : hence, there was the count of the notaries, 
the count of the stables, the count of the treasury, &c.; 
all which were mere titles of honour, unaccompanied by 
any fief. In the thirteenth century, however, these 
titles ceased; each individual was called according to 
the office he filled in the Castilian language; and the 
chiefs in each department had the word mayor added to 
the common denomination. The governors of particu¬ 
lar cities and provinces also, in virtue of their office, 
termed comites, or condes, were either dependent on 
the crown, as the count of Bierzo and the Asturias; 
or hereditary and sovereign, as were those of Catalo¬ 
nia. Within their respective jurisdictions these counts 
were termed ilustrisimos; they held courts like their 
liege lord, the king ; they appointed judges and other 
magistrates in the subordinate towns ; and in war they 
commanded the troops raised in their governments. 
Their deputies were the vixvondes, or viscounts, who, 
like them, in time,*exchanged the personal into an he¬ 
reditary title. The great body of the nobles were di¬ 
vided into two classes; — those who held seignorial 
jurisdictions, or some high offices, and those who had 
no other distinction than the common one, of the order 
to which they belonged. The latter were called equites, 
or Caballeros, simply from their privilege of mounting 
aRd maintaining a horse, and of wearing certain armour, 
through an especial grant of the king. The former were 
-styled optimates or magnates, proceres or prim ores, until 
the word was superseded, about the time of Juan II., by 
that of grandee. Whether this distinction arose origi¬ 
nally from their age or possessions, or experience in the 
affairs of a court, or their influence as advisers of the 

n 9 
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crown; or whether it did not arise from the union of 
all, may, perhaps, admit of some dispute ; but certainly 
it was applied to such only as were frequently at court, 
or possessed great influence in the state: with equal 
truth we may say, that it was a dignity purely personal 
and honorific. Honorific, though hereditarywas also the 
distinction of marquis and duke, both introduced about 
the fourteenth century. In ancient times, indeed, the 
marquis, so called because he was placed over the march, 
or frontier, had extensive jurisdiction; but the dignity 
existed only in Catalonia, and cannot be considered of 
peninsular origin. The title of duke, as a military dig¬ 
nity, was known to the Wisigoths ; but at no time did 
it ever exist in Spain with feudal jurisdiction: the 
condes were the only great feudatories of the crown, who 
exercised a local jurisdiction ; as sehores, vasos, or u di¬ 
tto sores, prepositos, villicos, Castellanos, &c. The first 
of these terms, sefior (senior), implied dominion, whether 
over places or persons. Vaso, or valvasor, was ap¬ 

plied to the Catalonian nobles, who enjoyed the usu¬ 
fruct of any city, town, or district, under the obliga¬ 
tion of defending the life or possessions of the prince 
by whom that usufruct had been granted. This word 
is, probably, derived from vas, trust or fealty : it has 
certainly given rise to that of vassals, implying the 
enjoyment of certain benefits in 'return for certain 
obligations. The preposito presided over the capital of 
the kingdom; the villico over a town, sometimes over 
a city, like the modern alcalde ; the castellan, over 
castles or fortresses. Each of these had a vicario, or 
vicar, who acted in the event of his absence, or indis¬ 
position. In process of time, however, many of these 
terms were disused. From the thirteenth century the 
governors of provinces were termed adelantados (now 
captainB-general), while those of cities, towns, and for¬ 
tresses were known as alcaldes. Almirantes, or admi¬ 
rals, were established after the conquest of Seville, 
where they usually abode. The condestable, or con¬ 
stable, had the same power over the land as the admiral 
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over things of tile deep : he was the vicar of the king, 
presided over the military force, and the administration 
of justice ; but this dignity was generally vacant; doubt¬ 
less, from a fear lest its power should be abused. The 
first constable was created by Juan I., during the wars 
between Castile and Portugal. 1 * 3 

Of the dignities just mentioned, — such as the pre¬ 
sides provinciee, whether condes or adelantados, al¬ 
caldes, &c. — most were, doubtless, of a mixed nature, 
partly civil and partly military.- Of this nature, too, 
•was the alferes mayor, whose duty it was not only to 
conduct the army when the king was absent, but to 
bear the high sword of justice: he received the royal 
orders for the arrest of the great, he presided over their 
punishment, and was, in fact, the supreme judge of the 
army: hence it was required not only that he should 
be a good general, but of good understanding, and of 
noble lineage. The caballero, or knight, was also of 
noble birth, but exclusively military, unless he held a 
civil jurisdiction from the crown, or in virtue of his 
hereditary possession. He was sometimes called hijod- 
algo 8 (hidalgo) on account of his possessions, and some¬ 
times noble, on account of his lineage: to be an 
hidalgo it was necessary that his father, grandfather, 
and great grandfather, at least, were so: to be noble, 
the same qualification on the maternal side was no less 
necessary. The caballero, or knight, says a law of the 
Partidas, should be cruel and accustomed to wound, 
lest he should show mercy to the enemy. No caballero 
could be knighted by the hand of any one who was not 

1 Yepes, Cronica General de la Orden da San Benito (variii toroii, 
varilaque Bcripturls). Baluzius Tutelensia, Collectio Veterum Monumen- 

torura (in multls scrlpturiB). Florez et Risen, Espafia Sagrada (variii 
tonils, multl»que locii). Alfonso el Sablo, Fas Siete Partidas, part. 11, tit 9. 
JD, Ac. Masdeu, Espaila Arabe, lib. il. Perez, Compendio del Derecho 
Publlro y Comun de Eapafla, tom. ill. Salazar rie Mendoza, Orlgen de las 
Dignidades, lib. L il. cap. 14. pp. 60—66.; also, lib. iii. cap. 5—20. The de- 
rivation of condestable Is from comes stabilis, or cunde eatable, alluding to 
the permanency of the appointment. 

3 11 Scgun esto, el adelantado en la paz es president* y justicia mayor de 
«lgun reyno, provlncia, □ distrito: y en la guerra, capitan generaL"— 
Salazar de.Mendoxa, p. 6. 

3 Htjo, ion, d'algo, of something. 
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a knight - and he should first have borne the shield of 
one. The day preceding his admission into the order, 
says another law he shall fast and pray : he shall then 
be waited on by the escuderos or shield-bearer, who shall 
wash him, and place him in a magnificent bed. There 
he shall be attended by several knights, who shall array 
him in the most costly attire, and afterwards conduct 
him to church. When there he shall kneel before the 
altar, beseech God to pardon his sins, and grant him 
grace to discharge the duties of his new vocation. He 
shall then arise, and remain standing all night, absorbed 
in devout meditation. At dawn of day he shall confess, 
hear mass, and communicate, and shall be asked if he 
wishes to become a knight, and if he will faithfully ob¬ 
serve the rules of the order ? If he reply in the affirm¬ 
ative, he who creates him shall order a knight to bind 
the spurs on his feet, another the, sword to his shoulder, 
whiljj the rest array him in full armour, the head only 
being left bare. Then the knight who arms him shall 
unbind his sword, place it in his right hand, make him 
■wear that he will never flee from death in defence of 
his religion, his king or natural lord, and bis country, 
and strike him on the shoulders, saying, “ God help 
thee to fulfil thy vow!" Then all the knights who are 
present Bhall kiss him on the cheek, both in sign of 
peace and of mutual fidelity; and the same shall be 
done by all other knights whom he shall meet for the 
first time, until a year have elapsed from the time of bis 
military baptism. And when the kiss of peace and 
troth has been given, his sword shall be again' girt round 
him, either by the knight who creates him, or by an¬ 
other who shall become his sponsor, and answer for his 
knightly conduct during his noviciate. He shall always 
honour the man who armed him, as well as his god¬ 
father, shall not fight, against them, unless in defence 
of his natural lord, and even then shall forbear to in¬ 
jure him, unless the life of his superior be at stake. 
He must be possessed of the four cardinal virtues, — 
prudence, fortitude, temperance, and justice ; must be 
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sparing in his meals ; must read and meditate the deeds 
of heroes; he must alwayB be ready to defend not only 
his brothers in arms, but all the helpless and oppressed, 
especially ladies, widows, and orphans. In return, he 
shall possess many privileges and exemptions, shall be 
honoured by all, not even excepting his king. But if 
he stain his knighthood by crimes; if he knight one 
that is unqualified ; if he follow any vile profession, 
such as merchandise; if he fail in any of his duties ; 
he may be degraded publicly from the order ; his 
spurs and sword Bhall be taken from him; he shall be 
declared incapable of holding any public employment or 
dignity, or even of accusing another at the bar of justice. 1 

Both horse and foot, Caballeros and pecheros, had 
their captains, who, like many other dignitaries, were 
anciently chosen by the troops they were destined to 
command. On this subject we have much pleasure in 
quoting the words of a reviewer, who has evidently 
applied much attention to it, and who derives, perhaps 
with very great reason, the whole system of election 
from the north of Europe, the cradle of the Wisigoths 2 : 

“ A king of the ancient Germans could only be raised to su¬ 
preme authority from a royal line; but the commander of the 
host was chosen solely for his valour, s The free and warlike 
elections of the Gerjoans, in the days of Tacitus, continued to 
be the privilege of the Spanish soldiery, even in the reign of 
Alonso. * So discordant to the constitution and prejudices of 
feudal Europe, this custom is a vestige of the most remote an¬ 
tiquity, and seems to have been retained by the Spaniards 
alone. 1 Only faint and vanishing traces of elective chieftainship 
can be found in other parts of Europe. When military tenures 
of land, even in their simplest state, were adopted by the Teu¬ 
tonic nations, the franchise necessarily fell into disuse. As 

1 Lai Siete'Partidas, part. It. tit. 31.1. 1—39. Ferei, Compendio del Do. 
leeh'o, tom iv. lib. S. tit. 3 

* Edinburgh Review, Na 61. p. 113. 

9 “ Regsi ea nDbilitate, duces ex vlrtuta ■umunt, 1 '—Tacitus, De Moribus 
Oermatwrum, c. 7. 

4 Here the reviewer it incorrect. An attentive peruial of the aecoed 
part Id a will won prove, that noble birth waa aa necessary ai valour. 

9 That is, the reviewer mult wean, by the early peopfp of feudal Europe. 

In Scandinavia, such elections wan common, down to the twelfth or thir¬ 

teenth century. 
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long aa they warred only for plunder, the leader was but the 
first among his peers during the foray; exciting their valour by 
his example, not urging them on by liis authority. The lot 
divided the harvest of the sword. The meed of the soldier did 
not make him dependent on his general. Each had helped to 
confuer (?) the booty of the camp, or the spoil of the city ; and 
whilst the field was still reeking, and the flames yet playing 
amidst the ruins, each freebooter huddled up his gold, pr drove 
away the kine, or bound the captive beauty still shrinking from 
his grasp. But he took his winnings, as the well-earned wages 
of the day of slaughter; not as the price of his dependence on 
the captain of the horde, whom his own voice had elevated to 
a dignity which was bestowed by all for the common good of 
all. At length they rooted themselves in the soil, and the land 
itself rewarded the soldier’s prowess *. the subject of a monarchy 
lost the liberties, of a marauder, and a permanent reward 
brought along with it a long subjettion. The lord of the vil¬ 
lain became himself a vassal; a yearly crop arose from the field, 
as the salary of the oft-recurring campaign ; valour, the sol¬ 
dier’s virtue, no longer enabled him to aspire to military 
authority; some were born to command, others to obedience; 
the king enforced the service of the baron ; the valvasor was 
bound to follow the banner which waved on the dungeon tower 
of the castle; and every one, in his degree, accompanied his 
^superior to the field, — po longer the leader whom he followed 
from affection and choice, but the liege lord, beneath whom he 
fought in servitude and fealty.” i 

The mutual relation of lords and vassals will il¬ 
lustrate the preceding extract. A seiior, says a law of 
the Partidas, is he who exercises poWer and command 
over all in his jurisdiction; and a vassal is a man, 
who receives benefits or honours, such as knighthood, 
land, or money, as the creditor of service to be per¬ 
formed. When the contract was formed, the vassal 
did homage by kissing the hand of his superior. With 
that superior, however, he was not compelled to abide 
longer than a year; hut, though he took leave of the 
lord by kissing his hand aB on the former occasion, 
renouncing his vassalage in clear terms, and entered the 
service of another, he was still expected to show respect 
to his first master; nor could the moral obligation be 

1 Edinburgh Review, No, 61. p. 114. The colouring is somewhat poetical, 
in one or two places slightly overcharged; but It may enliven our duller 
accuracy. 
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destroyed, except by injustice on the part of the first, 
on whom the life or honour of the second was concerned. 
These barons were also Tassals of the king, by reason 
of the towns, fortresses, or castles, territories or revenues, 
they held from him. Their possessions were called 
feuds or fiefs, and were received by the vassal on his 
knees before the king, in whose hands he swore homage, 
to be always loyal and true; to give him good counsel; 
never to betray his secrets; to aid him against every 
enemy, &c. In token of conferring possession, the king 
delivered to the vassal a ring or glove, according to 
the form prescribed in the country. Not only kings, 
but the great nobles, the nobles of seignory, and the 
prelates could confer fiefs. The obligation between lord 
and vassal was mutual: the first was bound to love and 
protect, the latter, no less than vice versd. As fiefs 
were held by the tenure of military service, they could 
be held only by men ; for when they became hereditary, 
and a daughter only remained, it was the monarch’s 
privilege to marry her with whomsoever he pleased, so 
that the original obligation of military service might be* 
continued; and if she refused the husband proposed, 
she was compelled to resign the possession into the royal 
hands. If either lord or vassal killed the son, grandson, 
or brother, or had carnal knowledge of the wife, daugh. 
ter, sister, &c., o’f the other, the obligation ceased: 
in the one case the fief was taken from the holder; in 
the other the lord for ever lost all interest in it, and it 
became the hereditary property of the tenant. So long 
as the conditions of the contract were observed by both, 
the fief remained in the power of the other; hut if the 
baron was exiled for some crime, his vassals could ac¬ 
company him into another country, and “ aid him to 
gain his bread,” in the service of another. 1 

“ History does not record the early mode of electing the 
Teutonic captains; but it is clear that these elections took 
place in the popular meetings in which the German nations ex¬ 
ercised their autonomy. The laws of Edward the Confessor 

1 >. Lai Siete Fartidas, part. It. tit 25. 
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show that the beretoch was chosen by the people of the shire, 
in full folkmote assembled . 1 The military dukes or heretochs 
of the Bavarians were originally chosen by the people of each 
district; but when the Lex Baiuvariorum was compiled, the 
emperor had acquired the right of nominating the heretoch, 
whose authority was declared to be the same with that of the 
elected heretoch ; and it is probable that the people had lost 
their right. From this source, descending low indeed in the 
scale of authority, we derive the choice of our constables in the 
hundred court of the wapentake. That the constable, by what¬ 
ever mime he was at first truly called, was a military officer in 
his origin, is indubitable . 2 He may have been the conservator 
of the peace in the time of Alfred ; yet surely it was by force 
of arms, and by laying the staff of his brown bill about the head 
of the unruly Saxon. The statute of Winton, which gave the 
chief constable the- use of armour, proves that he was cognisant 
of similar matters before its enactment. New duties imposed on 
old officers are always analogous to such as they have been ac¬ 
customed to perform. It is not known in what manner Scan¬ 
dinavian nations chose their military leaders 3 ; but there is a 
remarkable uniformity in all their customs ; and we may be al¬ 
lowed to conjecture that the war-king was invested with his 
office by proceedings similar to those which afterwards placed 
the folk-king on the throne. When the royal authority became 
permanent, the chief of the state was the head of the army ; and 
their civil and military policy coalesced and corresponded. 
Now, it appears that if the throne of Norway was forfeited or 
vacant, a new king was returner/ by the verdicts of the juries of 
the shires . 4 Twelve of the wisest men were chosen from each 
province, who swore that they would name him most deserving 
of the dignity. Such was declared to be the law of Norway, in 
the laws collected by Haco, the foster-son of Athelstan, who 
gathered together the ancient customs of his people from the 
mouths of the hereditary deemsters 5 , and afterwards revised by 
Olave, the hallowed king; and, in deference to this the ancient 

1 Legei Eduardi, p. 206.* a Vehementer dublto. 

3 The writer must be aware that thdre was seldom any choice in the 
case. The man, who, as a pirate, had obtained celebrity on the deep, 
never departed on an expedition without publishing his intention, and in¬ 
viting others to Join him. All who arrived, naturally obeyed his authority, 
from the sailing nf the armament, until their return. See the Heima- 

krlnala Saga of Snnrro Sturleson. 

4 This is not exactly correct The writer should have said ; if one qf the 
thrones c\f Norway. The custom, prior to the incorporation of the petty 
kingdoms into one, by Harold Harfa$er, was, doubtless, as represented In 
the text, but not afterwards. Sometimes each province sent twelve depu¬ 
ties, to no homage to the new king. 

s They were certAlnly not hereditary. In the usual acceptation of tbs 
term. The office, or profession, was open to all who chose to exercise It — 
to all at least who were qualified for It. 
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privilege of the Northmen, Frester-Swerre, the usurper, ob¬ 
tained a confirmation of his title from the twelve men of each 
shire, who, according to the abbot of Thingdre, 1 adjudged the 
name of King to him.’ In every branch of the polity and juris¬ 
prudence of the Gothic nations, we observe the veneration in 
which the decisions or determinations of twelve men were 
held. We have lost the intermediate links of the chain ; but, 
when the constable is returned in the court leet of an English 
manor by the oaths of the leet jury, it is certain that this 
humble, though ancient, constitutional officer derives his an¬ 
nual reign from the voices of such a hand as, in days nf old, 
placed the 1 monarch of Norway on the throne. As to the 
ancient elections in the hundred courts and wapentakes, great 
uncertainty prevails respecting them; yet there is reason to 
suppose that, in many instances, the chief constable was not 
chosen by the body of the suitors, but returned by a jury." a 

All this, however distinct in appearance, is strictly 
connected with the subject. It is intended to show 
that though, in the written or statute laws of Spain, there 
is little allusion to such elections by jury, whether to 
civil or military offices, they were yet recognised by the 
common or unwritten law, the law which had been 
brought from the shores of the Baltic, which had bee* 
tacitly obeyed during the Wisigothic monarchy, and 
which had again sprung up with the local fueros. The 
hypothesis is not only ingenious, but it derives pro¬ 
bability from many isolated, though sometimes obscure, 
passages, in the codes of Spain, especially in the muni¬ 
cipal charters. 

" So much for the North. But we must now flit again to 
the sultry realm of Spain, whore we shall find our old Gothic 
juries employed in electing the chief officers of the army and 
navy of the Castilians; the Adalid, the Almocaden, the Alfa- 
queque, and the Comitre; whose qualifications were ascer¬ 
tained by a jury of twelve wise men, and whose promotion was 
consequent on the verdict. Who was to be the adalid} The 
question must be answered in the words of the wise king 
Alonso. He has given us a portrait of the ancient Castilian 
army, in all ,the brilliant tints of ancient chivalry.’ It was 

1 For the read a. 1 Edin. Review, No. 61. pp. 114,115. 

3 This description is too hrilliant to be strictly juat 1. Bid Alfonso el 
Sabio, and no other, write the laws of the Partldas relating to the Adalid, 
Stc, P 2. Where are the brilliant tints in tit. 22. partlda li. t Tho whale 
title la dull aa a discourse of Saneoa. 
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held by the wise ancients, ‘ that the adalid should be endowed 
i with four gifta : the first is wisdom, the second is heart, the 
third is good common sense, and the fourth is loyalty.’—‘ And 
when a king or any other great lord wishes to make an adalid, 
he must call unto himself twelve of the wisest adalids that can 
be found; and these must swear, that they will truly say if he 
whom they wish to choose to be an adalid hath the four gifts of 
which we have spoken; and if they answear ?/ea, then they are 
to make him an adalid.’ 1 * * Here we have clearly an inquest 
by twelve, men giving their verdict upon oath. If it happened 
that twelve adalides could not be found, then a kind of tales de 
circumstantibus was added to this special jury of adalides. The 
king or lord was to make up the full number of twelve, with 
other men well areed in war and deeds of arms, and’their ver¬ 
dict was as good as if they bud been all adalides; and he who 
dared to act aa^an adalid without having been lawfully elected, 
was to suffer death. * It was advised in ancient times,' says 
Alonso, ‘ that they were to have the qualities before mentioned, 
because it was necessary that they should possess them, in order 
tD be able to guide the troops and armies in time of war; and 
therefore they were called adalides, which is equivalent to 
guides.'* ‘ The adaHd was the dux — the leader, the general, 

of the Almogavar troopers. His duties are detailed at great 
length in the Partidas. Alonso had seen, and could well esti¬ 
mate, the services rendered to his father at the beleaguering of 
Seville by the doughty adalides, Domingo Munoz, Pedro Blas- 
quez, Diego Martinez, and Lope Garcia de Cordova. The 
important command of the almugavares, a numerous and cer¬ 
tainly the most efficient portion of the Castilian cavalry, 
devolved upon the adalid; and all his fpur gifts were con¬ 
stantly called into action." 9 , 

All this is correct enough, with the exception of the 
dignity of the officer. Not satisfied with asserting that 
he was a dux, or general of the troops, the writer adds, 
in a note, “We insiat on the dignity of the adalid, 
because a writer of very high authority 4 Beems to have 
considered him merely as the guide of the soldiers, and 
not as their commander.” Merely their guide he was, 
and no more, notwithstanding the dogmatic tone of the 
assertion, — an assertion which would never have been 

1 Las Siete Partidaa, part. ii. tit. 22. 1. 1, 2. 

* Qub qulere tanto decir corno euiadores. 

8 Edin. Review, No. 61. pp. 115, 116. 

4 Meaning, we suppose, l)r, Southey : notes to the Chronicle of the Cid. 
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made, had the writer been acquainted with the Castilian 
chroniclers. Omitting the express declaration of the 
first law in the twenty-second title of the second Par- 
tida, which clearly shows that this officer was merely a 
scout, or spy, or guide of the army, — not of the almn- 
gavares merely,—the following extracts from one of the 
first chronicles on which we can lay our hands must set 
the dispute at rest: — “ E mandaron a los adalides que 
los guiasen para salir de aquellos lugares asperos .”—“ Los 
adalides a quien cometieron la guia, para llevar la gente 
por lugar mas seguro," &C. 1 “ Este desbarato que 

ovieron los Cristianos, fue grande loqual en' lo publico 
pareccio’ haber seydo per la mala guia de los Adalides .” 2 
“ El marques, visto el destrozo de los suyos, tomo otro 
caballo, porque el suyo ya estaba cansada y mal ferido, 
y guiandole un adalid por una sierra alta,” &c. 3 “ Los 

adalides era gente de caballo, y su nombre quiere decir 
lo mismo que guiadores, porque guiaban la gente de 
guerra, y este era su principal officio.”—“ Y escogian 
para este (the office of adalid) la gente mas ligera para 
huyr y alcancar,” &c. 4 It is impossible for language 
to be more explicit than this, in defining the functions of 
this officer. A much stronger one, however, is present 
to our memory, though we cannot recall to mind the 
work in which it is contained. It is to the effect, that 
the leader of .an army, being wroth with his adalides for 
guiding it into an unfavourable position, put most of 
them to death. If this office, indeed, were of so high a 
dignity, where could twelve of his peers at any time 
have been found to inaugurate him into his office ? and 
why should lightness of foot have been required in a 
general of cavalry? It is true that his advice was soli¬ 
cited on the' eve of an attack; but this was only because, 
from his professional habits, he must necessarily be better 
acquainted with the localities, and with the enemy’s 
position, than the generals themselves. He was, in fact, 

1 Hernando del Pulgar, Cronies de loa Seflorea Beyaa Catolicoa Don 
Fernando y ilofla Iiabel, p, 205. 

J dbid. p, 207. 3 itnd. p. S0& 
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barely suffered on the table of the cavalleros; and was 
so far from being of noble birth, .that he was always 
chosen from the inferior ranks of the. army. 

“ The singular ceremonies with which the office was con¬ 
ferred on the adalid are evidence of the high honours which he 
had, and the power which Hh exercised. 1 The king was to be¬ 
stow upon him rich garments, and a sword, and a horse, and 
arms of wood and iron, according to the custom of the coun¬ 
try. By a rico-horae — a lord of knights'*— tfie sword was to 
be girl; and then a shield was placed qf>on the ground; the 
future adalid stepped upon it; uid the king drew the sword 
out of its scabbard, and put it timed in* his hand : and now 
as many of the twelve adalides as can assemble round,the shield 
grasp its edge, and lift him up as high as they may, find they turn 
his face towards the cast. * In the name of God,’ exclaims the 
adalid, ‘ I defy all the enemies of the faith and of tny lord the 
king, and of his land.' And thus speaking, he lifted up h^a 
arm, and struck a stroke downwards, and he then struck another 
stroke across, thus describing in the air ‘ the sweet and holy sign 
of man's redemption ;’ and he repeated this challenge four times 
towards each of the four quarters of tho world. Thus lifted on 
the shield were the kings themselves of the Goths and Franks 
inaugurated. The challenge resembles the defiance of the 
enemies of Hungary, hurled forth by the king on his corona¬ 
tion day. Then the adalid sheathed his sword ; and the king 
placed a pennon in his hand, saying, 1 I grant unto thee t%t 
henceforward thou art to be an adalid.' ” 3 

“Who is the almocaden? ‘We must call those almo- 
cadenes,’ says the sage Alonso, ' who Were anciently called 
captains of the peones, or foot soldiers.' The name is Arabic; 
but Alonso was well aware that it was less ancient than the 
office. Like the adalid, the almocaden was returned by the 
verdict of a jury. Being of an inferior estate to the almogavar, 
the peon did not gain access to the king in the first instance; 
but the candidate was to present himself to the adalides, and to 
show them bis deserts and pretensions. Twelve almocadenes 
were then to be summoned by the adalideB ; and they were to 
be sworn that they would say the truth, if he who claimed the 
office was gifted with the four necessary qualifications. He 
was to be wise in war, stout-hearted, and loyal as tt)e adalid; 
but good common sense was not to be required of him: he 

> They are evidence of no such thing, but merely thet the office was one 
of responsibility, and of indispensable use. Every general in the British 
service knows the Importance Df a guide 

• l.AM Slate PffirtlHLai. ru.rt_ U. Kit. 82. Frfln. Rev.iiht umm>2l 
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was to be light of foot, Which stood him in equal stead. When 
the verdict was given, jie w$s conducted to the king, of captain 
of the host, by whom lie ^as to be clothed anew, according to 
the custom o^,the ccftiEtry* Honours he had, allotted to hia 
degree ; a lance, V.kh Whittle peanon ; and on this pennon he 
might bear stfch device as like^ him best, in order that he 
might be'known,and guarded b^is companions, 1 and also 
that it may bflJrWvn whether lie doth well or ill.’ After the 
twelve Ahndcattehes‘had sworn for the candidate, they them- 
■alvei teak twolajftfs, on which he placed this feet; and he was 
tO’besli^tqd'tip^bwar||. the foifr quarters of the world, like the 
adWId; and, yke hi Jshe wad to defy the enemies of the faith, 
thekyig; and tlie lanv; alwa^ presenting the point of the lance 
toMaids tl;g uart of the world which he defied. It might hap¬ 
pen \hat a ]*)n was so valiant as to deserve the rank of an 
H arfalid; yet, notwithstanding his merit, he could not obtain this 
promotion until he bad served as an almogpvar trooper. Due 
(mibordination was to be observed; for, ‘as the wise ancients 
nave said, that which is to be good must always rise from one 
good degree to a better degree; so that a good peon may be¬ 
come a good almocaden, and a good almocaden may become a 
good almogavar trooper, and then a good adalid,’ A provision 
is added worthy of note. Any one who created an almocaden, 
without the intervention of the jury, was to be punished for the 
mischief which might arise from the acts of the illegitimate 
almocaden; but if the formalities of the law had been observed, 
t|0 almocaden himself only answered for his faults,” 1 

These almogavares, of whom mention has so fre¬ 
quently been made, “ lived only under arms," says 
Zurita, " and nev%r inhabited either cities or populous 
communities, but in the mountains and forests." The 
etymology of the word, has, as usual, been much disputed. 
One says it signifies men of the earth, probably because 
they lay on the earth; another, that it is derived from 
Avars, from whom he makes them to be descended: 
a third, that it simply meant warrior, or fighting-man, 
and that an incursion into the enemy’s territory was 
called almogauria. But leaving these hypotheses, the 
abnogavgrs were extraordinary warriors. Winter and 
summer, they lay on the' bare ground; they herded 
only with their fellows; seldom spoke; were gene¬ 
rally sullen, but when summoned to battle, their eyes 
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and their court ten a 
they were, in fact, like wild 
prey. Winter and summer . 
skins fastened round the^vaist, 
the same material. T^jr arms 
dagger, sometimes a nRe; but 
armour. They fought generally. , 
killed a horseman, and captured, thg 
use it in battle. Their waf of fi 
by the cavalry, was, to plalk theHthd 
against their feet, to hold oimhe slmrp part' 
horse, to spit the animal, and then with th§ i 
lightning to fall on the encumbered horseman, e 
patch him. 


“ In the Sicilian wars between Pedro III. of Aragon Jg 
the French 1, a party of the altnogavares fell in with a larjps 
body of the enemy, and fled. One of them was taken; and 
the French thought him such a monster, that, instead of killing 
him, they took him to the prince of the Morea, their com¬ 
mander, as a curiosity. His dress was a short frock, girt round 
him with a rope; a bonnet of undressed leather, with buskina 
and shoes of the same; and this was all. He was lean and 


sunburnt; his beard long, and his hair black and bushy, tie 
was asked who he was ; and he answered, an almogavar of the 
king of Aragon’s army. The prince thinking little of him, be¬ 
cause of his wretched appearance, observed, that it was not 
possible there could be any worth or cotfrage in such a miser¬ 
able, poor, half-savage race, if they were all such as this, The 
almogavar was offended at this ; and said, in truth he thought 
himself the meanest of his fellows; yet such as he was, if they 
would restore him his weapons, and any knight was there who 
would venture tb fight him, armed at all points, and ou horse¬ 
back, he would undertake the combat, on condition that he 
should be set at liberty if he were conqueror, or otherwise 
put to death. The prince expressed so greet a wish to ’see' 
this challenge accepted, that a young French knight pre¬ 
sented himself, and they went out to the field. The knight 
couched his spear, and ran at him. He leaped aside from the 
encounter, and at the same time threw his dart with a sure aim, 
and drove it half-way to the hilt in the horse’s breast: the 
borae fell; and in an instant the almogavar was upon his 
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cut tbs lace of bis helmet j and in 
“ fye had his head off, had not thvprince 
i AVn ordered him to be clothed, and 
king of Aragon heard this, he or- 
: cloth qfl, and sent them to the for- 
ery one of his people whom he would set 
> ten Frendl^en in exchange.” > 

ySoUpg Should inspire the enemy with great 
i us. They were, generally useful, 
and reconnoitring parties, and 
^ched battle. 2 

'third officer, returned by the verdict of a jury, was the 
uei Tllonso thus explains the word : — ‘ In Arabic, it 
true man, who is employed to treat for the ransom of 
Incessant warfare rendered thiJ*offlce Of consider¬ 
able importance. Great trust was reposed in the alfaqueque; 
™nd warily should he be chosen who follows this calling of 
piety;’—‘for if he bears any spite against the captives, or 
against their relations, or against their friends, he may cause 
them to suffer death, or great tribulation, or at least may be the 
means of keeping them long in captivity. ’ And if he was not 
a true man, he might do much harm to both parties, as well to 
the captive as to the other who kept him in captivity; and it 
was fitting that the alfaqueque should be a man of good sub- 
st0ce, in order that, if he absconded from justice, his property 
might make good the injuries which he might have occasioned 
to the captive. The alfaqueque was necessarily on a good 
footing with the Moors; and he would naturally have greater 
facilities, if he chosJ to secrete himself among them, than 
other debtors or defaulters, who were strange in the ways of the. 
Saracens. ■ And it was also required that he should be of a family 
of good fame. Qualifications like these could only be ascertained 
by strict enquiry; and Alonso, in full conformity with the 
maxims of the English common law, directs, that the facts are 
to be enquired after by a jury of the visne, by whom the truth 
might be better known; or, as is expressed in the Panadas, 
* the electionis to be made by twelve good men, who are to be 
summoned by the king, or his commissioner, or the magistrate 
of the town wherein those who are to be chosen alfaqueques 
dwell, and who are to be well acquainted with the matter, in 
order that they may be able to swear on the holy gospel book 
that those whom they shall choose to be alfaqueques have all 

1 Southey's Notes to the Chronicle of the CkL 
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the qualifications which we have nfcntionedjn the foregoing 
law.' The alfaqueques, when returned, ,w'erss to be sworn to 
the due ^performance of their office j’.and Jbedrant thereof waa 
to be made by letters patent under the sialT. And the »Ma- 
queques received a pennon with the device* of the king, in 
order that they might travel on their vocal^m with peace and 
dignity." 1 „ » 

• 9 * ■ " 

‘‘.These juries were found in the n#ry as well as the army. 
The comilrei, or captains of ships, ' who were captains of tip 
sea under the admiral,’ were required to have all,his good qua. 
lities; and when a seaman thought tlfat he was fit to* be a 
comitre, he came unto the king fir the admiral, who Summoned 
twelve men well experienced in seamanship, and who knew^dfe 
man; and he made them swear that they would truly sayawiie- 
tber or no the candidate had in himself the qualifications which 
the law required. The verdict being given, he was clad in scan* 
let; and he received a pennon with the arms of the king; and 
entered the galley which he was to command, whilst the trum¬ 
pets blew, and the clarions were sounding. Until the kings 
of Castile extended their dominions from sea to sea, they had no 
navy.* From the existence of these juries of seamen, we 
therefore learn the strong attachment which the Castilians had 
to this ancient mode of election. The custom of returning offi¬ 
cers by the oath of twelve men was inherent in their military 
system, just as trial by the oath of twelve men it inherent in 
our legal system; and when they created a naval Briny, they 
gave it the organisation which the defenders of their country 
possessed as their birthright on the land." 3 

Among the officers of administration, those of the 
< iou) must have occupied a prominent place. The judg¬ 
ment, in civil or criminal cakes, properly depended on 
the counts or viscountB, -who sometimes decided them. 
Belves, sometimes in concert with men learned in the 
law, called counsellors, and at other times left the duty 
to the ordinary judges. These counsellors, or judges, 
were expressly educated for the office, especially after 

1 1 Edict. Rev. No. Bl. pp. ISO, 1S1. Las Hate Partidas, part 1L tit 30. 

s This ssaertlon Is very incorrect By " lea to sea," the writer doubtless 
mesne, from tbs Bsy of Biscay to the Stralta of Gibraltar. Tbli extension 
of territory took place In the reign of San Fernando; but If the Cutlllana 
had so fleet, bow could that monarch hare to powerfully Invested Seville 
byaea? He had even then a fleet, and a formidable one, which he had 
constructed In the porta of Blacky. In fact, the Inhabitants of that region 
had ships enough, from time lrnmemoricl. 

> I mi Slate Parti die, put U. tit £4. Edin. Rev, No. 61. pp. 1S1,1SS. 
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the foundation, by Alfonso IX., of the university rtf 
Salamanca; were of good family and customs, and of a 
suitable age. Though, sometimes at least, originally, 
nominated by the local governors, they were, in fact, 
royal judges, acting in the name and by the authority of 
tile monarch, to whom, on their appointment, they swore 
obedience and fidelity. By the Wisigothic code, eccle- • 
siastics could fill the office ; but by a law of the Partidas 
they were declared ineligible, though in extraordinary 
cases they could be called jn to give a deliberative voice. 
Having taken the usual oaths, previous to opening the 
business of the session, the judge — who, if he was 
the royal deputy, was imcessarily migratory, and if be 
had a certain fixed juriftictkm, he was yet compelled to 
move from place to place, that in every part of that ju¬ 
risdiction justice might be administered,—was compelled 
to give Burety that he would remain in the same place 
fifty days after the expiration of his labours, to satisfy 
any complaints that might be brought against him. 
The whole process was conducted, and the sentence de¬ 
livered in public. The witnesses were examined by the 
actores ,ot procuradpret, or advocates; and the evidence 
carefully taken down by the notarios, or escribanos. 
The forms of proceeding were simple and brief: the 
citation having been served by the sayones, now called 
algupxih, the plaintiff and defendant appeared immedi¬ 
ately in court; the pleadings commenced; the evidence,* 
whether written or oral, was confirmed by oath; the 
case was shortly but equitably discussed, and sentence 
pronounced. It must not, however, be forgetten, that, 
in criminal cases, torture could be applied to the ac¬ 
cused ; but the judge waB answerable not only for his 
life, but for the soundness of his limbs. ' To preserve 
the purity of justice, judges, during the middle ages, as 
in the time of the Goths, were punished for Corruption, 
or passion, or tyranny, with unspuing rigour. No 
judge could preside in a cause fhat affected either him¬ 
self, or his immediate relatives, or even his friend, nor 
in any in which he had been previously an advocate; 

* 2 
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nor could receive money or presents previous to the 
trial; and after sentence was given, none. could receive 
more than the accustomed regulated fees. In cases 
where he had any doubt as to the meaning of the law, 
or where certain circumstances required a mitigation of 
punishment, — and in such he 1 was always enjoined to 
prefer mercy to justice,—it was his duty, to consult the 
king, or, which is the same thing, the royal tribunal 
usually presided by the king, and perpetually sitting at 
court. In like manner, the party which had reason to 
consider itself aggrieved, could appeal from the decision 
to the same tribunal; and, at the close of his labours, 
while remaining in the Bame jdace his term of fifty 
days/ a public crier went amcmg the people, and pro¬ 
claimed, that whoever had any cause to be dissatisfied 
with his decision, might hasten to the court, where 
another judge was now sitting, and where the case 
could be again tried. On this second occasion, however, 
the process appears not to have bedn formally renewed. 
The written evidence was weighed; new witnesses 
were, if necessary, examined; and a jury of good men, 
in number, generally, perhaps, amounting to twelve, 
aided the new judge in determining how far his prede¬ 
cessor had been guided by natural equity or acknow¬ 
ledged law. If in the preceding trial the accused had 
been maimed by torture, the case lay beyond their ju- 
•risdiction ; both it, and the predecessor, in fetters, were 
sent before the king. Sometimes, generally when 
they were too much burdened with business, or where 
the integrity*of their decision might be . suspected, the 
ordinary judges (of whom alone we have been hitherto 
speaking) could delegate the hearing of a cause to a 
substitute. The same jealousy marked the proceedings 
of the latter as of the former. He could exercise no 
jurisdiction without the express consent of both plaintiff 
and defendant: before the trial commenced, he could 
be challenged by either party, yet neither was compelled 
to show reason for such challenge, but merely to swear 
that it was not dictated by malice. The ordinary 
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judge, however, could not be challenged; but One or ' 
two good men — in other words, jurors — might, in 
doubtful or suspicious cases, be associated with him. 
When the deputy was challenged, he compelled the 
parties to choose a third species of judges, called er. 
litrators; and if the parties, within three days, could 
not agree in the choice, the new judges might be no¬ 
minated, not by the deputy, but by the judge ordinary. 
These arbitrators were not lawyers, nor compelled -to 
observe the forms of law : they were men of good re¬ 
pute, and bound by natural equity. If only one ar¬ 
bitrator were selected, and his decision were considered 
prejudiced or erroneous* several could bp nominated for 
that disputed case by the judge. But to prevent the 
possibility of endless litigation, the new arbitrators, be¬ 
fore entering on the case, generally obtained from the 
disputants a written engagement to submit to their de¬ 
cision, or to incur c^tain penalties. These arbitrations 
were confined to minor offences, or to disputes where 
the interests involved were not of great magnitude. 1 

From the decision, bb before observed, of all the 
ordinary judges, lay an appeal to the royal tribunal, 
which also took cognisance of certain offences and cases. 
Anciently but one grand judge, the prefect, or adelan- 
tado, presided in thjB court; but the number during the 
middle ages was increased at the will of the king, who 
was joined in their deliberation, and pronounced their 
decision. In every province, too, there was a court of 
appeal, presided by the adelantado, or captain.general, 
who waB assisted by a council of professional men. 
His escribanos took minutes of the trials in the pro¬ 
vincial courts, from which appeals had been brought 
before him ; and if the parties appealed also from his 
decision to the supreme tribunal, he forwarded those 
minutes, with the opinion of his ayuntamiento, or coun¬ 
cil, respecting the circumstances and justice of each 

: 1 Alfooio el Sabfo, Las Si eta Partldaa, part UL tit 4 . L 1—24. Pare*, 
Compere dio del Dereoho, tom. iU. pp. 63—67. Maideu, Espafla Arabe, lib. U. 
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use, to the king. Besides these ordinary and pro¬ 
vincial courts, there were many others in the district of 
each adelantado, filled by a class of magistrates, whose 
functions are not very clearly defined. They were 
called merinos, and the territory over which their juris¬ 
diction extended, merindad: sometimes it was confined 
to a single village, or a town; sometimes it extended 
over many. That the merinoB were intrusted with two¬ 
fold powers, — with the execution of the sentences 
awarded by the provincial tribunals, and with the cog¬ 
nisance of certain offences, such as rape, public rob¬ 
bery, insurrection, notorious violence, or high treason,— 
is indubitable, from the tenour of^many ancient docu¬ 
ments. The difficulty, is to determine whether they 
were intended to supply or to supersede the ordinary 
tribunals; whether they subsisted subordinate to, or held 
a jurisdiction commensurate with them ; whether both 
existed at the same time, and In the same place. The 
most probable hypothesis is, that tSey constituted a dis¬ 
tinct and peculiar branch of legal administration, imme¬ 
diately dependent on the crown; and that the cogni¬ 
sance, as well as the punishment, of certain offences,—of 
such especially as concerned the peace of society,—was 
delegated to them. Possibly, too, their original institution 
was intended to meet some extraordinary state of things ; 
and their services having been found efficient, the insti¬ 
tution was allowed to continue in force—The merino 
mayor, or mayorino, was a distinguished personage: 
sometimes he'presided over a province, with the same 
judicial authority as the adelantado; but, unlike that 
present, who was both civil and military chief, he 
.had no soldiers at his eall. He seems to have been 
originally the head of the sayones, or alguazils, whose 
chief duty was the apprehension of criminal offenders; 
(in civil suits he had certainly no jurisdiction, un¬ 
less by especial delegation of the king;) and at a 
subsequent period to have been invested with the ju¬ 
dicial attributes. The ordinary merinoB were nominated 
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sometimes by their mayorino, and sometimes by the 
adelantado. 1 * . 

Bat die titles, functions, and jurisdiction of tbe 
judges, and the proceedings of the tribunals, will be 
best understood by an examination of the laws. Of 
these, Spain can boast—if, indeed, the subject be one of 
boast—of a greater number, during the middle ages, 
than any country in Europe, except the Greek empire. 
They are contained in various codes, the chief of which 
we proceed to notice. And here we may observe, that 
none of these codes have been abrogated; that at this 
very day such laws as have not been repealed in the 
more modern “ reco^lacions” are virtually in force, and 
are appealed to as authorities by modern advocates in 
the Spanish tribunals. 2 

The first and most curious of these is the Wisigothic 
code, called anciently Liber Judicum, afterwards Forum 
Judicum, and corrupted by the Castilians into Fuero 
Juzgo. To what lias been already said 8 about the 
origin of this famous compilation, little need be added. 

The Breviarium Aniani, a collection of traditionary 466 
usages and of laws modified from the Theodosian code, to 
formed its groundwork, and the superstructure was 483, 
raised by succeeding Wisigothic sovereigns. In the'568 
code of Enric and Alaric, considerable improvements jP 
were made by Leovigild: some of the laws were cor¬ 
rected, some abolished, but many more were added. 
Becared, Gundemar, and Sisebut contributed something 587 
to the stock. What share Sisenand and >St. Isidore had to 
in the collection; whether, as some assert, they intro- 6 ? 1, 
duced a better method into it, or only made such addi- 531 
♦ions .to it as bear their names, has been matter of much to 
dispute. The zeal of the former for legislation is suf- 636, 
ficiently apparent from the preface to the canons of the 


■ The um suthoritloi. 

3 LlorEnte. Dlicurio Prellminar k In Leyei del Fuero Juzga Pere*, 
Corapeodio del Dereabo Publico y Comun de Eapifli.Diwuno Prellminar, 
paMlm. MaidBu, Eipafia Arabe, lib. ii. p. 74. Sempfcre, Hiitolre dea Cortfci 
d*£apamie, pauim. 

8 Vd. I. pp. 107. 190. 
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fourth council-of Toletjto: Act foe latter was celebrated 
for his legal labours, we liave the unquestionable testis 
mony of his disciple, Si Branlio. 1 It is probable Aim 
the Castilian translators of the Wisigothic cede,—a 
translation effected at the command of San Fernando in 
foe thirteenth century, — who assign snch laws in 
the original as have no rubric, to him or to the king 
Sisenand, may be right. In the following national 
councils, additions continued to be made to the collec¬ 
tion ; yet, though the names of certain kings are boldly 
642 placed over certain laws in the Castilian translations, 
to criticism would vainly attempt to fix the paternity. 
660. That Chindaswind, Receswind, aad Wamba added to 
the stock, is beyond dispute. But the glory of all pre¬ 
ceding legislators since Alaric was eclipsed by Ervigius, 
680 In the twelfth council of Toledo, he earnestly exhorted 
to the'fathers to correct whatever was absurd or unjust, tin 
684. supply whatever was defective, and to explain whatever 
was obscure, in the existing code. That this recom¬ 
mendation was followed, appears from the acts of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth councils of Toledo. The same 
634 , recommendation, and with the same success, was made 
by Egica, in the seventeenth national council held in 
the Wisigothic capital. This prince is usually esteemed 
g 9 f the last compiler of the code: it is, however, certain 
to that his son Witiza enacted some laws ; hut whether he 
709. did so during his father's life, or during his own sove- 
703 reignty 2 , can never be decided. It is also thought that 
to five or six were introduced by the unfortunate Roderic ; 
711. but this is doubtful . 3 

The authority of this celebrated code is beyond dis¬ 
pute. Enacted by the great national councils provided 
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8 Sanctui Ifitdorufl, Htitorla de Regibus Gothorum, No. 19—30. (spud 
Florez. Eipafia Sagrada, tom. vi.) Aguirre et Catalani, Collectlo Maxima 
ConcUiorum Omnium Hiapanln. Concilia Toletana, iv. to xvl, Undenbrog, 
Prolegomena In Codicem Legum Antinuarum. Morales, Cronica General de 
Eapofia, lib. xlj. Perez, Compendlo del Derecho, tour!., Discurw Preliml- 
n*r. Llorente, Leyei del Fuero Juzgo, Discum Prenmlnar, $ 1. Sem- 
pfere, Hictoire de« Cortbt d’Eipagne, chap. liL, necnon Coniidiratiom iur lei 
Cauaei de la Grandeur, &c, tom. L chap. 1 
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Vf the king, and made obBgstofy-oh the Wirigotbsy to 
the exclusion of every offiei^compilation 1 , it not only 
continued in full force during the existence of the Wlm- 
gothic monarchy, but it was the only collection received 
during the three first centime* after the restoration by 
Felayo. Nay, after the promulgation of the local fueros, 
which commenced in the year 1000, and of which 
enough will be said in the present chapter^ that code 
was in no respect superseded: if a different %tate of 
society required new laws, they* were conceded only to 
supply the deficiencies of the old legislation; never to 
supersede it. In the cortes of Leon, held in 1003, 
Alfonso V. confirmed the Wisigothic code: in 1051, 
Fernando I. did the Bame; and it was granted by 
succeeding monarchs (subject, however, to such alter¬ 
ations and additions as were judged necessary for the 
a circumstances of the times), as the fuero or code of 
several cities peopled after the expulsion of the Moham¬ 
medans. Thus, Alfonso VI., in 1086, to the city of 
Toledo; and Fernando III., in 1235; to that of Cor¬ 
dova. But the example of the latter monarch, who, for 
itB more extended knowledge and consequent utility, 
caused it to be translated from the original into the 
Castilian, is the best proof that can be adduced of 
the authority it continued to hold. Neither was it 
abrogated by lift son, the learned promulgator of 
the Siete Partidas, nor by any subsequent king of Spain. 
On the contrary, it is often invoked in the royal prag- 
maticas and cedulas of the last three centuries; and 
where, as is frequently the case, posterior laws are silent, 
-it is no less operative in the tribunal than any sub¬ 
sequent code. 2 

1 " Alienas gentis legibus ad exercitlum ufcilitatis imbuf, et permittimua 
et optamus; ad negotiorum vero diacuMlonem, et reiulUmue et prohibe- 
muB.”— Cvdex Lena Wiaigothorum t .lib. II. i;tt 1. 1, 0. The prohibition 
wrb renewed by the authority of San Fernando:—“ Bien iofriraoe i bien 
queremoi que cad a un home §epn las leyes de loi extrafln* por su pro, maa 
quanto es de loa pleytos juigar defendemoal o et contradecimoalo que la 
non ueen ."—Fnero Jutigo, lib, U. tit 1. 1. 8. 

9 Aguirre et Catalan!, Collectio Maxima, Ac. Concilium Legionenie, 
annb 1003. Cortegano, Cronica del Santo Hey Don Fernando Tercero, 

e seim. Perea, Compendio, Bt Llorente, Fuero Jusgo, ubi juprk. Maadeu, 
palla. Arabs, p. 7*. a 
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The Wisigothic codi, like its Castilian translation, 
contains between fire and six hundred laws, which are 
comprised in twelve bookB, each book subdivided, in 
imitation of the Justinian, into titles, each title in¬ 
cluding a greater or smaller number of laws, according 
■to the importance of the subject, or the necessity of the 
occasion. 1 Book I. relates to the duties of the legis¬ 
lator, and the nature of the laws; Book II. to the 
judges,'the administration of the laws, and the form of 
processes; Book III. to marriage, adultery, fornication, 
&c.; Book IV. to the degrees of consanguinity, to the 
rights of inheritance and of wardship; Book V. to 
ecclesiastical successions,—to donations, exchanges, sales, 
loans, pledges, debtB,—to freedom and slavery; Book VI. 
to crimes against the person; Book VII. to thefts, rob¬ 
bers, the forgers of legal instruments and of the current 
coins,- Book VIII. to violence and wrongs,- Book IX. 
to fugitive slaves, to negligent or cowardly warriors, 
and to the rights of sanctuary; Book X. to partitions, 
boundaries, limitations, and titles; Book XI. to the 
sick, physicians, and foreign riierchants; Book XII. 
to die oppressions of the powerful, to heretics, Jews, 
schismatics, and terms of reproach. From this sum¬ 
mary, the reader will perceive, that whatever may be the 
excellence of the code, it cannot boast of method, or of 
natural connection. We will, however, proceed to ex¬ 
amine it, sometimes in its present order, but generally 
according to the connection of the subjects; and will 
advert to certain of its provisions, the consideration of 
which, in die first volume of this compendium, we post¬ 
poned to die present opportunity . 2 

In forming laws for the government of society, the 
first consideration regards the legislator. He must be 
mild, good; good, not so much in words, &b in heart and 

' To these twelve booki there li sn exordium, relating chiefly to the 
legal election of Wliigothlc kings. 

■ Codex Legig Wingothorum, necnon el Fuero Juago, lib 1.—xiL See, 
alto, VoL I. pp, 192—208. It muit be here observed, that the division of tbe 
titles, and the number of law*, is not strictly the same In the original and 
translation. Here we chiefly follow the latter, as we followed the former 
in the history of Wisigothic Spain. 
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deed*', must be merciful, and have God continually be. 
fore his eyes 2 , and must aim only at the public utility. 8 
But to be useful, a law must be clear, brief in its terms, 
and free from subtleties and contradictions. 4 It must 
not only be clear, but adapted to places and times 8 , 
and enacted for all classes of people, and every indivi¬ 
dual of each class. 8 If so composed as to Bhow the 
things of God, and to explain the conduct of life; if 
it produce good customs, good government, and a love 
of justice ; if it be the teacher of virtue, and the safe¬ 
guard of the people 7 , the land must necessarily be re¬ 
strained from evil, and- the good allowed to dwell in 
peace 8 ; all contentions must cease, and the internal 
harmony muBt strengthen the people to oppose and 
overcome all foreign enemies. Hence we deduce these 
important conclusions: if the legislator have the requi¬ 
site qualifications, the law cannot fail to be good; from 
good laws spring good customs; from good customs 
harmony and social happiness; and on these is based 
the only security of states. 9 

When laws are thus established, they are obligatory 
on every member of the community, high and low, 
rich and poor. God is the first lawgiver; his com¬ 
mandments are imperative not only on men but on angels; 
and if the celestial hierarchy itself is thus submissive to , 
his decrees 19 , witJi what reason can the most powerful of 
mortals refuse obedience? 11 Where knowledge is to be 
acquired, ignorance can be no excuse. 12 The prince is 
the heart of the body politic; but if the heart be dis¬ 
eased, the members cannot be sound; if he disregard 
the laws, he cannot rely on obedience from others. As - 
he is more interested than any other in the well-being 
of the state, so ought he to be more diligent in fulfilling 


1 Tit 1. 1. 4 , El fecedor de las lets mu debe ser de bonu coatumea qua 
de bela ftbla. 

>Tlt. i. L3. ‘Tltl.-l. 1 TU.1L L1.4. 

a Tit li. L a > Tit il. 1. *. » Tit U. L 5. 
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his share of the social compact. If he deprive any 
subject; by force or false pretences, of that subject’s sub¬ 
stance, he shall restore it. And, lest he should allege 
that this substance were voluntarily given him, no such 
allegation can be received, unless accompanied by a 
written document distinctly affirming the fact, and 
signed by the giver. And to pluck up the evil of ava¬ 
rice by the roots by removing the temptation to it, 
whatever a king require shall be inalienable, and pass 
with the regalia to the successor; but he may transmit 
to his sons, or other heirs, the property which he has 
hereditarily obtained. 1 But if the prince be thus de¬ 
terred from pursuing his own advantage at the expense 
of his people, neither should they have the power of 
injuring him: if he knows, sanctions, and abuses the 
laws which thus restrain him from arbitrarily interfering 
with their persons, their liberties, or their substance, 
it is no less reasonable that their duties towards him 
should be also defined; and, as the hurt of the king is not 
that of an individual, but of the whole community, the 
common weal requires that to them the penalties of dis¬ 
obedience should be more severe. Hence, if any one 
conspire against his life or authority; if any one join 
the public enemy in ’ an invasion of the realm, he 
shall suffer death; pr if the royal pity spare him, he 
shall lose his eyes, and lead a life of penitence, and his 
substance be confiscated to the royal treasury. 3 Nay, 
if any one falsely accuse or curse the king, he shall 
forfeit, if a person of honour, half his possessions; if 
a rich person, both his substance and his liberty. 8 

But the duties of subjects towards each other, the pre. 
■serration of their natural rights, and the vindication of 
their injuries, constitute by far the most important sub¬ 
ject of legislation, and that which most materially affects 
the well-being of society. And here the law ought not only 
to be good, but well administered. To secure such ad¬ 
ministration it must be confided to a properly constituted 

» Tit 1 . L & » tu. 1 . 1 a 
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and responsible authority, which alone shall take cogni¬ 
sance of all suits . 1 The judges are appointed by royal 
authority, or by the governor of the city or province; 
and are therefore of two classes: the latter are local, 
and subject to the former, whose mission is migratory 2 ; 
t>ut both classes may depute fit persons to fathr and de¬ 
cide cases in their stead . 3 If any one, however qualified, 
assume the office without the necessary authority; or if 
any judge, even duly constituted, undertake the cogni¬ 
sance of any case beyond his proper jurisdiction, he 
shall pay one pound of gold, and be responsible for his 
decision ; and the sayon, or officer of justice, who, in 
either case, obeys, shall be punished with one hundred 
stripes . 4 The judicial responsibility must be defined, 
and the magistrate thereby deterred from evil-doing. 
If a plaintiff apply to a judge for a process against any 
one, and the latter, through favour to the defendant, or 
any other cause, neglect to issue it, let the said plaintiff 
prove the neglect, and the judge shall pay the very same 
penalty that tffe defendant would have been compelled 
to pay in the event of a conviction . 5 If a judge, by an 
unjust sentence, deprive any one of any thing, that thing 
shall be restored, and its value at the same timepaid to the 
injured person by him: if the damage exceed his means, 
he shall, by way of satisfaction, give all he has; and if 
he have nothing. He shall receive fifty stripes in public . 6 
"Whatever expense he occasion by wilful delay, he shall 
repair from Mb own substance . 7 If a client suspect 
his judges, or conceive himfelf obnoxious to them, he 
may insist on the case being tried in conjunction with 
the bishop of the diocese, and even then, if he complain 
of the decision, he may appeal to the governor of the 
province or the king: if the decision be found unjust, 
the judge shall answer for it 8 ; but, if the complaint be 
groundless, the appellant shall be subject to the same 
penalty, or receive one hundred lashes before the tribunal 


Tit. 1. 1 . 13L > Ibid. 8 Tit i. 1. 15, « Tit L l 
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he has calumniated . 1 The fees of no judge shall ex¬ 
ceed five per cent, on the value of the property under 
litigation; if he take more, he shall restore it twofold, 
and forfeit all claim to reward. The share of the sayones 
shall be ou tenth, and, in the event of the same avarice, 
they shallme subject to the Bame penalty as the magis¬ 
trate . 2 ' But the judge must be independent, as well as 
impartial; and if, through fear of the king, he pass a 
wrong judgment, it shall be repaired, but he himself 
shall escape on swearing that he committed the injustice 
against his will, and through fear . 8 The bishops of 
God are the natural guardians of the poor ; they may 
require the judge who haB decided unjustly (whether 
wilfully or through fear) to re-hear the case with them; 
and if the judge refuse, they may re-hear and decide 
without him ; but they Bhall forward a written state¬ 
ment of the case, and of their amended judgment, to 
the king, who shall confirm the righteous cause; and 
any judge may be bound to appear before another judge, 
or any one deputed by the king, to tmswer whatever 
complaint may be brought against him . 4 

The regulations respecting the plaintiff, witnesses, 
and defendants, and the process of civil suits, are no 
leas necessary to he known. Still further to ensure the 
independent administration of justice, nb prince or 
prelate who is plaintiff in a cause shqll conduct it in 
person, but by his advocate 9 ; and that advocate shall 
not be superior in civil rank to the defendant . 8 A 
married woman (femme couverte) may plead in her 
own person, or by her husband, or by any other advo¬ 
cate ; but if that husband plead for her withont her 
consent, or if he appear with her consent, yet conduct 
her cause inadequately, she may demand a new trial . 7 
In certain cases, a slave tnay be the plaintiff in ah 
action, as whpn he is beaten by a freeman, and Ms 
owner is above fifty miles distant from home; but if the 
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owner be less, than that distance from home, he shall 
institute the suit, not the slave, since the injury sus¬ 
tained by the Blave must fall on him. The gain or loss 
of the suit shall lie with the client, not with the advo¬ 
cate 1 ; but the latter shall be responsible for undue 
delay 2 ; and for negligence or want of zed, or even 
want of experience. 3 The more ample the process, the 
more pure the course of justice. The plaintiff, either 
in person, or by his advocate, whom he has legally 
empowered, shall wait on the judge, and Btate hiB com¬ 
plaint : the judge shall immediately commit the accus¬ 
ation to writing, summon the defendant to appear and 
answer, and consign the citation for delivery into the 
hands of a sayon, who shall serve it in presence of wit¬ 
nesses on the defendant. 4 If the defendant hide him¬ 
self instead of appearing, .he Shall pay a fine of five 
golden solidi, or receive fifty stripes; but if he do not 
hide himself, and is merely averse to appear, he may 
either pay the money, or receive thirty lashes. If any 
defendant persilt in. his refusal to appear, either in per¬ 
son or by his representative, he shall be constrained to 
pay a fine of fifty golden solidi, of which twenty shall 
go to the judge, and thirty to the plaintiff; and after 
die expiration of a few days, judgment shall be pjp- 
nounced against him as if he had appeared and been 
convicted. If th# defendant, who refuses to obey the 
judge’s warrant be an, ecclesiastic, he shall pay the same 
fine; or, if he have no money, a complaint shall be made 
to his hi shop, who shall compel him either to come, or 
he subject to a fast of thirty days. 3 When a suit iB 
once, commenced, it must be continued to the end, nor 
must any compromise be allowed between the parties. 3 
T)he witnesses called to prove the charge contained in 
the accusation, or declaration, must be unexceptionable. 
Homicides, rubers, ravishers of women; those who con¬ 
sult soothsayers, those who have committed peijury, and 


1 Tit It 1.10., and Tit ill 1.7. 
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dtoves, In criminal eases osnnot -give evidenoe. 1 But if 
die evidence of freemen cannot be obtained, that of 
dam may be received, whew the internets of the action 
are totting, ami where the owner can vouch for their 
mania and principles: and evenin criminal cases, the 
royal slaves, who are overseers or chiefs of other slaves, 
any depose, provided their testimony is approved by 
die king. 3 idl evidenoe must be given on oath; sad 
the witness who either deposes falsely, or conceals the 
truth, shall receive* one hundred stripes, shall suffer de¬ 
famation, and be for ever incapable of testifying in a 
judicial court. 3 All witnesses must appear in person, 
unless detained by indisposition, or by distance of piece: 
in either case, their depositions must be taken down by 
order of the local judge, must be signed; and the in¬ 
strument thus Signed may be received in evidence, pro¬ 
vided it be confirmed by eye-witnesses. 4 But it is not 
sufficient that the man who deposes falsely should be 
beaten, and branded with infamy; if he swear falsely, 
not so much through fear or favour, as through raalioe 
against the person whom his evidence is intended to 
affect, he shall, if rich, sustain the Bame loss as that 
person would have sustained in the event of conviction; 
if.poor, he shall become the slave of that person. 3 And 
if-any one prevail on another to give false evidence, each 
shall pay what that false evidence w'is expected to gain 
for the client; and if neither have the mean* to satisfy 
the penalty, both Bhall become the slaves'of the person 
whom they intended to injure. 3 Relatives to the fourth 
degree cannot give evidence in favour of each 'Other, 
unless both plaintiff and defendant are of the same 
family, 7 If the accusation made by any plaintiff cannot 1 
be pio ve d by the law of evidence, the defendant may 
justify himself by oath, and the plaintiff shall be fined 
five solidi in gold. 0 The preceding pspviakx>j chiefly 
Wgaid oral evidence,, but documentary is no less the 
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fluted, and spied, and witnessed.; sad most be rood lip 
the witnesses before they affix their signatures to them.' 1 
Contracts are valid unless made' through fear 3 , «r 
against justice®, or by mil)ora, or persona of weak in¬ 
tellector where the condition of failure subjects the 
party to the low of liberty, and all hie substance.® Wills 
are valid in four cases: first, if written and confirmed 
by the testator and witnesses ; secondly, if, where the 
testators are two, it is written and confirmed by one of 
them and the witnesses j thirdly, if hot written by the 
testator,'but dictated by him, in die presence af wit¬ 
nesses ; and, fourthly, if declared verbally in presence of 
such witnesses. Within six months, however, the will 
must be proven before the bishop, in accordance with 
the necessary formalities. 9 The soldier or pilgrim may 
write or declare his will in presence either of freemen or 
of Blares. 7 He who hides, or neglects to produce a will 
before the bishop within the stipulated six months, shall 
be liable for the amount of the bequest to the lawful 
heir, 9 Secret protests against the provisions of acts in 
donations publicly and voluntarily made, shall not avail, 
and the public instrument shall remain in force. 9 

If, in civil cases, where the rights of property only 
an concerned, the laws and their administration ue 
thus clearly defined* double caution ought to be used in 
.criminal Buits, where the life or liberty of thedefeadant 
is involved. Whoever proposes to accuse a noble of a 
grave offence, must first consider whether he can. sup¬ 
port the accusation by proof; and he must even engage 
ino written,instrument to receive the same penalty if 
he . oaniwt establish its truth. Add the same caution, 
shall be used when the accusation regards theft, or 
• ' , ,*• 
‘Titv.Li,i& •. •■ntv. ta '»t.u 
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other criminal offences, as when it regards homicide. 1 If 
the presumption of guilt be strong, the accused must then 
be put to the torture; if the crime be proved, he must 
suffer the penalty; if not, the accuser must suffer it 
fbr him,' or become his slave. If the offence be not 
capital, such as theft, the accused shall not be tortured, 
and shall be allowed to clear himself by oath. And 
even when torture is admitted, the accused shall not 
suffer in life or limb t • iff he die in consequence of the 
torture, and if it be proved that the judge was privy 
to the cruelty, that judge shall become the slave of the 
family of the deceased; and if even death happened 
not so much through design as through ignorance or 
want of care, the judge shall pay S00 solid! to 
the family; or, if he have them not, he shall incur 
slavery; the accuser shall also fall into the power, of the 
. relations, who may either put him to death, or retain 
him in slavery. 2 Where the theft or injury amounts 
to 300 solid!, in the absence of evidence, the ac¬ 
cused shall have leave to purge himself by the ordeal 
of boiling water; but if the presumption be strong 
against him, he shall be tortured by the judge: if he 
confess, he shall make the compensation decreed by law .; 
if he escape by the ordeal, his accuser shall not be 
punished. 8 If a slave be accused .of a crime, he shall 
not be tortured until the accuser engage, in the event of 
his innocence, to present his owner with another ,slave in 
his stead: if he die, or even he only maimed under the 
torture, the accuser shall present two slaves to the owner; 
in the fanner case, the judge also shall furnish the owner 
'With another slave; in the latter, the tortured sfijve 
shall be made free. * The rich liberto, or freedmsf^ pay 
also he tormented if the injury amount to 250 scdidi, 
aid the poor freeman where it is only 100; but if t£e 
former be maimed in the torture, the judge shall pay 
him 200 solidi, the accuser 300: if he die, the money 

1 jPaadactaxum pan vU. tit 2., De AocuutkraUxu at Inacrlpturlbua. 
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shall be paid to his heirs; if the latter be maimed or die, 
half the above sums shall be paid to him or his rela¬ 
tives. 1 

The crimes which call forth the vengeance of the law 
should he carefully particularised, that they may be 
avoided through fear of the punishment. He who ad¬ 
ministers poisonous herbs to another shall, if the vic¬ 
tim die, be tortured and put to death; if the other 
recover, he shall be put into the power of that victim. 3 
He who administers to a pregnant woman poisonous 
herbs, which produce abortion and kill the child, shall 
suffer death; and the woman, if a slave, shall receive 
200 lashes; if free, shajl be reduced to slavery. 8 If 
the pregnancy be at any early stage, and if abortion of 
foetus only is produced, the man (if free, and the woman 
also free) shall pay 150 solidi if die foetus were formed, 
100 if not formed: if the woman die, he shall suffer 
death. 4 If the woman he a slave, he shall pay twenty 
solidi to the owner; and if a free woman make another 
free woman miscarry, she shall be subject to the same 
penalty as the free man. 8 If a slave cause a free woman 
to miscarry, be shall receive 200 stripes, and become 
the woman’s slave 6 ; and if the pregnant woman be abo 
a slave, die owner of the male slave shall pay to the 
owner of the female slave ten solidi, and the offender 
shall receive 100 stripes. 7 If the woman of her own 
accord take herbs to destroy the living fruit of her womb, 
or if Bhe destroy her offspring after birth, she shall be 
condemned to death: the same fate shall await the hus¬ 
band guilty of the Bame act 8 If one freeman strike 
another freeman in the head, and blood do not flow, he 
shall pay five solidi; if the blow penetrate to the bone, 
twenty ; if the bone be broken, 100. If the sufferer 
be a slave, half the sums shall be paid to the owudh; 

1 Ltb. vi. tit i. L a Compare with Pandect., pan viL 47. et i&, ed. Hein, 
necclui, tom. v. 

9 Lib. vt tit 11. L 2. 

» Lib. vL tit ill L 1. See aho Pandect, vit a J £08, SDR 
* Lib. vi. tit UL l a » Ibid. L S, 4. * Ibid. L 5 . 

? Ibid. L & ■ lWd.17. 
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if both be slaves, the third part of the fine shall be paid 
by the owner of the offender and the offender himself 
shall receive 150 stripes. If the sufferer be a freeman, 
the owner of the offending slave shall pay as much as 
the freeman would have paid for striking a. slave; and 
if the owner refuse to pay, he must surrender the 
slave. 1 If one freeman wound another freeman, and 
death ensue, the crime is capital: if the sufferer recover, 
the penalty shall be seventy solidi ; or, if the /prisoner 
have not the money, he shall receive 100 stripes, and 
make such other satisfaction as the judge may decree. 
If an armed man forcibly enter another's house to de¬ 
stroy the master, and if he meet his death, of that death 
the law can take no cognisance. If the former, kill any 
one in the house, he shall suffer death; if he steal any 
thing he shall restore it, and pay a heavy fine; and if 
he have not the means of compensation, he shall become 
a slave of the master of the house. If he do no injury 
in the house, yet for his violent entrance he shall pay 
100 solidi, and receive 100 stripes, or 200 if he have 
no money; and the same punishment shall await those 
who accompany him, if even they, are mere spectators. 2 
If one freeman pluck another by the hair, and strike 
him in the face or body, bind or otherwise affront him, 
he shall receive the same treatment in return, provided 
no injury be inflicted; and shall also be fined. But if 
injury be apprehended, the offender shall receive a cer¬ 
tain number of blows, according to the offence ;—for a 
smack in the face with the open hand ten stripes 3 , with 
the fist, twenty; for a wound, without blood, in the 
head, thirty: and if the offender prove that the hurt 
was accidental, or arose from an unexpected quarrel; he 
shall pay the sufferer, for the loss of an eye, 100 solidi, 
or a pound of gold, if the sufferer can see a little; for 
the loss of a nose, 100 solidi, or, if the nose be slit, 

l lit n ttL iv. 11. » Lib. vt tit lr. 1.3.8. 

a Many of then Ian were, doubtleu, brought by the Gothi from their 
northern cradle, and incorporated by Euric or Alaric Into the national code. 
ThU will be abundantly proved in Appendix B. 
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something less, according to the decision of the judge; 
and the same with respect to the earn or lips, or the 
hand, or a broken rib. The loss of the thumb shall be 
compensated by fifty solidi; of the forefinger by forty; 
of the long finger, by thirty; of the fourth, by twenty ; 
of the little finger, ten: and the same rule shall apply 
to the toes of the foot. The loss of a tooth shall be 
compensated by ten solidi; and lameness by a pound of 
gold. ■ If it be a slave who shall thus treat a freeman, he 
shall be resigned into the hands of the sufferer, to be 
dealt with as the latter may please. If the offender 
be free, and the sufferer a slave, the former shall pay 
ten solidi to the owner, if the slave be vilU ] j if bonus, 
he Bhall in addition receive 100 stripes. And if a free¬ 
man deprive a slave of a limb, he shall furnish another 
slave to the owner, and receive 200 stripes. If the li- 
bertus strike, or Trick, or bind, or maim the freeman, 
he shall receive the like, and 100 lashes in addition; 
and if vice vend, the freeman shall be subject to one 
third the penalty he must have paid had the sufferer been 
also free. If both are .slaves, the offender shall receive the 
same, and 100 stripes'; but if the offender’s owner were 
conscious of the injury, he (the owner) shall pay the same 
penalty as he would had he been the offender in person. 
The freeman who shall seize or bind another's slave with¬ 
out cause shall pay three solidi to the owner. If a slave 
bind another slave, unknown to his master, let him re¬ 
ceive 100 stripes; if with the knowledge of the owner, 
the latter shall pay what he must have paid (three 
solidi) had he been the active offender. And if a free¬ 
man bind and detain another's slave during a whole 
day, lie shall pay three solidi; and for every day the 
same sum, and the same sum in addition for every night. 
And for every blow which a freeman gives a slave 
he shall pay one solidus to the owner; and if - the slave 
be maimed or die, the damage must rest with the dis¬ 
cretion of the judge. And if one slave in like man- 

1 For the condition of theee ileves, see VoL L p. Ida 
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ner treat another slave, let the owner of the offender pay 
to the owner of the sufferer whet the judge may deem 
equitable. 1 If a slave reproach, or insult, or dispute 
with a freeman without cause, he shall, if bonus, re¬ 
ceive ten stripes, if vilis, fifty. 2 If one freeman de¬ 
tain another, who owes him nothing, on the highway, 
he shall pay five solidi, or receive fifty stripes for the 
violence; but if the man he hit debtor, both must be 
brought before the judge. 3 For involuntary or acci¬ 
dental homicide, where no previous malice existed, there 
shall be no punishment 4 ; but, if one man be struck 
by another, who resents the blow, and a battle ensues, 
in which the offender is slain, the homicide shall pay a 
pound of gold, 9 If in a duel one man attempt to kill 
the other, and kills a bystander through mistake, 
though the death was accidental, yet, as he had a mur¬ 
derous intention, he shall pay fifty solidi to the kindred 
of the deceased, and he who commenced the affray 100 
more. 6 If one of the disputants strike and kill a peace¬ 
maker who interferes between them, if he can prove that 
he had no intention to commit the jjomia'de, he shall pay- 
one pound of gold to the family of the victim. 7 If one 
man kick another, and death ensue, the crime is capital ; 
but if he threw a stone, without design, and that stone 
killed some one (a freeman, of course), though he 
purge himself, by oath, from a murderous intention, he 
shall pay a pound of gold for his folly. 3 If a master 
shall chastise hiB pupil, or a patron his freedman, or 
an owner his slave in attendance, bo that death ensue, 
if he can prove that the chastisement was more severe 
than he intended, he shall not be punished or defamed.® 
If a freeman kill a slave without design, he shah pay 
half the penalty he must have paid had the victim been 
free. 10 And if a slave, in the same unpremeditated 
manner, kill a freeman, either his master sh4l pay the 

■ 1 lib. vl. tit lv, I. S The above provisions afe of nndoubtoi mttauttr. 

! « Ibid. L 7. a Ibid. L 4, * Tit. v. 1. 1. S. » Ibid. I. S. 

« Tit v. L4. r ibid. IB.. » Ibid. L B,7. » Ibid. L 8. 

>» Ibid. J .». 
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B&me sum, or he shall become the slave of the surviving' 
kindred. 1 And as owner* are often guilty of deliberately 
killing their own slaves^ without any crime having been 
proved against their slaves before the judge, in future 
the owner Bhall be banished, and 'his property pass to 
his heirs. And if a sefior kill, by detign, the Blave of 
another, he shall pay two slaves to the owner of the de¬ 
ceased, and be also banished.. But if the slave first in¬ 
sulted the sefior, the latter Bhall only be fined. If one 
slave kill a man, and ssy the deed were done by his 
owner’s order, he shall receive 100“ stripes, and be 
branded; but the owner shall escape if he contradict the 
charge by oath; for, unless there is evidence to prove 
it, no Blave must be believed in contradiction to a free¬ 
man. And if one slave kill another of his own will, he 
Bhall be delivered up to the relatives ofyhe deceased, to 
do with him what they please. But if it can be proved 
that a slave killed another by his owner's order, he shall 
receive 200 stripes, with a brand on the forehead, and 
the owner shall die ; for he who forces another to com¬ 
mit homicide is worse than he who actually commits it. 2 
If a sefior pluck out the eye, or cut off a limb, or Jips, 
or nose, or tongue of bis slave, he shall be banished for 
three years, and, for the time, deprived of his possessions, 
in favour of his heirs; provided these heirs were not 
consenting to the cruelty. And if freemen take coun¬ 
sel together to ill-treat a man, be or they who execute 
it, so that the victim die, shall suffer death; and the 
advisers of the deed, though they be absent, shall each 
receive 200 stripes, and be branded, and in addition 
shall each pay fifty solid! to the kindred of the deceased, 
or become their bIsvbb . 3 He. who kills s parent or re¬ 
lation, or the father, mother, &c., who kill a son or 
other relation, Bhall suffer death without delay; but 
if one rAative kill another in defending his own life, 
he shall escape punishment, 4 No deliberate homi¬ 
cide must be left vlithout chastisement; and if the re* 

1 Tit. v. L 18. « Ibid. 1. IS. 

■ Ibid. L 12, 13, * Ibid. L 17, IS, 18 
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: deceased in «nwilling to prosecute, «ny 
ISP, qr tbe judge may, of hiSpwn autho- 
jijmQMs me. delinquent. 1 Nor, in such a case, shad 
die sanctuary avail the guilty ; for though he may not 
be put to death, he may be forced from the altar; de- 
prived of all hia substance ; delivered into the handa of 1 
v the kindred of the deceased; and by them either re. 
ifyeed to the most rigorou^elavery—to any thing short 
of death—or banished. 2 

The laws regarding thefts, bodily injuries, violence, coin¬ 
age of false money, damage by man or beast, &c., are no 
less clearly defined than tholb which concern homicides. 
The offence may be generally compensated by fines, by 
stripes, or by servitude. Thus, if a freeman steal any 
thing, he shad pay nine times, if a slave, six times, the 
value, and each ipust receive 100 stripeB; or, if the owner 
of the slave refuse to pay the damage, that slave must be 
transferred to the person robbed. 3 In like manner, the 
freeman, if he be unable to pay the mulct, must be re¬ 
duced to slavery. 4 If a freeman and a slave, in concert, 
effect a robbery, each shall pay half the mulct, and be 
publicly whipped 3 ; but if the freeman be also the sefSor 
of the slave, he alone shall pay the whole mulct, and he 
alone shall receive the 100 stripes. 3 If a slave rob his 
owner, and by that owner be afterwards enfranchised, or 
if he commit the robbery after the enfranchisement, he 
shall returp to his former state.? If a freeman persuade 
a slave (not his own) to steal, he shall pay the value 
sevenfold to the owner of the slave; but, inasmuch as 
the slave was so foolish as to be persuaded, he shall 
receive 100 stripes. 8 They who concert, or have a 
criminal knowledge of, a robbery, shall be subject to the- 
same punishment as he by whom the theft was actually 
done. 9 If a freeman purchase goods which he knows 

TO. v. l u, u, ■ . 

1 Ibid. 1. la Compare theie punishment!witkthe provisions ad Legem 
CarnetUm, on which they are often founded. ™ 

» lib. vll. tit 1L L 13. 7 
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to have been stolen, he ehsH be coftfpriled by *th£j 

to produce*the Belief, and Both shall be pwaHH__ 

thieves; and If he cannot produce the seller, he sbrif 
pay the penalty both for hitthelf and the seller. 1 IF 
the buyer knew not that die articU had been stolen, he 
shall, in like manner, be required to produce the Beller, 
and, on so doing, shall receive half the mulct. 1 If a 
robber be detected in the act, by day or nighty and 
killed, no enquiry shall be made into his death. 9 Who¬ 
ever protects a thief, if the protector he a person of dis¬ 
tinction, he shall receive lOjJ stripes, and shall produce 
the culprit, or, if he do not produce him, shall be subject 
either to the same mulct, or to the same number of stripes 
as the thief himself: but if the protector of the thief be 
a freeman of inferior station, he shall suffer both the 
same mulct and the same punishment ; and if he be a 
slave, he must receive 200 stripes, and either be deli¬ 
vered to the injured party, or the mulct must be paid 
by his owner. 4 He who kills an animal not his own 
shall be mulcted in the same fine as if he had stolen it, 
and the fine shall be the same if the act were perpe¬ 
trated by his slave, in obedience to his orders. But if 
charged with being an accomplice, he may justify him¬ 
self by oath, and his slave must be tortured ; but if the 
slave be innocent, compensation shall be made to the 
owner. 6 The freeman who sells another's slave shall 
make compensation to the owner, andTeceive 100 stripes 9 , 
and if the sale be effected in another territory or estate, 
he shall pay four times the value, and receive the same 
chastisement. 7 If a freeman sell the son or daughter 
of free parents, be shall become the Blave of these pa¬ 
rents, or of the nearest relatives; or, if they prefer it, 
they may receive from him the same mulct as in the 
case of homicides, viz. 300 solidi. 8 And if the seller 
of a slave be himself a slave, he shall receive 150 stripes, 
and shall restore the slave, dr be transferred to the owner 

> Lib. Til. tit It 1. 9. « Ibid. I a ■ Ml L 15,1& 

* Ibil I. Ml • Ibid. I 21 » Tit lit LI. ’ HM. L i 

» Ibid. La 
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by bis own sefior. 1 If a slave sell a freeman by hi* owner's 
oennamd, the owner shell pay the mulct and, receive the 
dioStueitient, and the slave shall not be punished. 2 If 
a slave effect the sale witMbut his aeflor's knowledge, he 
shall be delivered into the power of the relatives, to do 
with him what they please, except to kill him. 8 He 
who forges the royal decrees, or letter, or seel, shall, if a 
mtmff distinction, lose half his substance to the king; 
if a poor man, his right hand. 4 If the forgery do not 
concern the king, the former (hall forfeit one fourth of 
his substance; the latter slull become the slave of the 
injured party, and each shall also receive 100 stripes, 
and the same punishment shall await thoae who steal 
or alter as those who forge such instruments.® He who 
coins false money, if a slave, shall immediately lose his 
right hand, and be sent before the king for further 
punishment; if a rich man, he shall lose half his sub¬ 
stance ; and if a poor man, he shall become the slave of 
whomsoever the king shall appoint. 6 Whoever commits 
Violence towards persons or animals, shall be punished: 
thus, if one man lock another in hia own house, or 
prevent another from entering his own house, he shall 
pay a certain sum, and receive 100 stripes for the folly, 
—if a slave, without his master's knowledge, 200; add 
the same chastisement shall be vuited on all who aid 
and abet them. 7 He who sets fire to another man's 
house in a city, let him be taken and burnt too, and hia 
substance seized for satisfaction of the injury. If the 
arson be committed by a slave, let him receive 200 
stripes, and he beheaded, unless bis ipaster choose to 
repair the damage. 8 If fire be put to trees, or houses, 
in the country, the incendiary, if free, Shall receive 
100 stripes, and make good the damage, or become a 
slave; if a slave, 150 stripes, and the damage shall be 
repaired by his owner, or he shall be transferred to the 
sufferer. 8 If a man cut down a tree, without the 

1 Ub. vlk tit, tit l A * Ibid. L 5. > Ibid. I S 

* Tit v. 11, » Ibid. 1. 9. « Tit vt k I. 

I LUnriti. til.k 14. 8 mu.ll. B Ibid. L 2. 
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•toner's consent, he shall pay so many salidi, according 
to the deBcription and value of the tree. 1 Whoever 
does damage in another’s garden, shall pay for it, and 
if the offender be a slave, he dhall receive fifty Btripes. 2 
If the damage be done in a vineyard or orchard, or in 
a field of corn, barley, oats, &c., the offender shall 
repair it, and. pay a fine in addition; and if a slave, he » 
must be striped, and the damage repaired by the owner, 
or he must be transferred to the injured party. 8 If a 
man turnliis horses, or oxen, or sheep, or any other 
animals, into the meadow, Harden, or orchard, of an. 
other* he shall, if rich, pay r much more than the value 
of the damage; if poor, he shall just repair it, or be¬ 
come a slave, and, in addition, receive sixty Btripes. 4 
If any man find horses, flocks, or herds, in his meadow, 
orchard, garden, &c., he may confine the animals, ac¬ 
quaint the owner wifi) their detention, and, at a meeting 
of both parties, in the presence of honest neighbours, 
the damage must he estimated and repaired. 8 And if 
the owner of the cattle forcibly rescue them, he shall, 
if rich, pay the damage twofold, with a fine of five 
lolidi; if poor, he shall pay just the damage, and re¬ 
ceive fifty stripes j if a slave, the stripes shall be 100. 6 
And if fire owner of the cattle do not come forward to 
repair the damage^ the beasts shall be dismissed the 
third day, but he shall be responsible for twofold the 
damage. 7 The injuries which any one inflicts on 
horses, mares, oxen, cows, Bheep, &c,, shall be repaired 
according to the laws of equity ; and the same reparation 
shall be exacted where a filing is borrowed and abused, 9 
Thus, if a dog bite m inoffensive man, so that he die or 
is lamed, or if it worry flocks; if the master inrite the 
dog, he shall be punished or mulcted, according to the 
laws; if the dog do the mischief unknown to the master, 
it must be destroyed, or the master must repair the 
damage. 9 Even damage occasioned by bees must be 
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repaired by the owner, unless, when complaint iB made 
to him, he remove them to a place where they can 
commit none. 1 If a hunter dig pits, or lay nets or 
traps, for wild animals, aifti domestic animals are injured 
by them, he must repair the injury; and unless he affix 
a warning to the place, he must be responsible for the 
accidents that may happen to travellers. 2 

The laws respecting slavery, and the crimes of slaves, 
&c., form a prominent portion of the Wisigothic code. 
How much severer their punishment than of the free¬ 
men, has been seen in abundant provisions. 3 The slave, 
according to the Roman and Wisigothic law, wasmot a 
person, but a thing; he had therefore no rights. 4 If 
they fled from oppression, vengeance eagerly pursued 
them. The freeman who harboured a fugitive, was 
compelled both to restore him, and find another of the 
same value; and if a slave harboured another slave, he 
received one hundred stripes. 3 If a freeman assisted a 
alave to escape, he was compelled to pay ten solidi to 
the owner, and recover the* fugitive; or if such reco¬ 
very was impossible, either to pay the value of the slave, 
or to become one himself. 8 If one slave showed anothefi 
the way to any place, whether the fugitive were reco¬ 
vered or not, he received two hundred stripes. 7 All 
men were obliged to arrest the fugitives, and bring them 
before the judge of the place. 8 And'if the slave effected 
his escape, gave himself out as free, and married vrith 
a free woman, the children of that marriage were, like 
him, the slaves of his owner, whenever his residence 
could be discovered 8 ; and the profits of the industry 
of such fugitive devolved of right to his seflor. 1 ® But as 
cases of flight became more and more frequent, it was 

* Tit vL See Appendix B. 

* Tit. iv. i. 23. Compare cum Pandectli, pars vli. lib. 47. De Furtli, 
necnon cum Abigail, aliiiquB titulla. 

* Beatdea the (ongoing lava, an Vol. I. pp. 192—194. 

4 " Sent e perionii rea Bchant. ” (Initlt lib. 1. tit 3.) " Servi aunt homines, 
non person*." (Pandect lib.! tit v. 1132.} “Quum iltque seni non aunt 
peraonte. cenaequeni eat ut tint re«.” Ibid. 133. 

* Lib. I*, tit, 111. » Ibid. 1. 2. r Ibid. L 7. 

* Ibid. 1.12,13. > Ibid. L 14. and 16, >» Ibid. 1. IS. 
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enacted by £gica, that every fugitive arriving at any 
place, whether he called himself free or a slave, should 
be taken before the local judge; and the freeman who 
neglected to do so received 400 stripes, and paid a 
pound of gold to the owner; or, if he had not the money, 
200 stripes, — the slave received more lashes. This 
punishment fell on all the inhabitants oj^the place,—men 
or women, free or bondsmen, who did not combine for 
the restoration of the fugitive, and who did not pursue 
him if headed; they were even empowered to torture 
him, until he confessed who and what he was, whence 
he e^ne, and whither he was going. If the judges or 
bishops did not see the punishment applied to all the 
inhabitants compromised in the negligence, they were to 
perform a rigorous penance, like persons excommuni¬ 
cated, during thirty days, and to live on one meal daily 
of bread and water. This penance was to be inflicted by 
the 'local governors, under the penalty of paying three 
pounds of gold to the king. 1 If the fugitive visited a 
place in the disguise of a pilgrim, he might be received 
in any house for a day and a night; but if he abode 
there a week, the owner would be compelled to take him 
before the judge, by whom he was to be rigorously ex¬ 
amined. 2 Slaves could be enfranchised, either verbally, 
or by instruments, before witnesses 11 ; but, as observed ip 
a former chapter, the manumission was not irrevocable: 
the privilege could he lost by insult or ingratitude 4 ; and 
the liberto or freedman, nay, even his children and 
grandchildren, were under legal obligation towards the 
family of the patron.* Half the profits of his industry 
devolved to the patron; and if he died without children, 
Iub whole substance was inherited by his former sefior. 6 

1 Lib. 1*. tit i. I 20. « Ibid. 1. 21. 

8 Lib. v. tit tI. LI. See alio Vol. 1. pi 191 * Ibid. L 9,10. 

B Ibid 1.1L QuandoquldBm patroni In loco parentum aunt, come- 

S utni Mt utrUqua pari a ft re debean tur ob$eqnia (Pandect, pars vi. Ut 15. 
42.). " Exque oonjequitur. ut parentura ac patronorum persona liberii ac 
bertis semper tancta rider! debeat” (Ibid. J 43.) 

* Ibid. L 12. " Quum patronus liberto loco agnail easet, non aba re can. 
tui (Herat a duuttrtrts, ut liberto lntesto mortuo, nullii relktls suis ha- 
redibus, patronus succederet" (Pandectarum pan vL HI 2. De Bonis 
Libertorum.) 
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In fact, die enfranchisement was but half effected; since 
the tiberto could neither marry into the family of his 
patron without being condemned to his former servi¬ 
tude >, nor avoid accompahying that patron in warlike 
expeditions. 2 We may here add, that as feudal service 
w*s not unknown among the Wisigoths, it was carried 
to its perfection^uring the middle ages. 8 

To the chief law! concerning marriage, fornication, 
respecting the heretics and Jews, and the privilege of 
sanctuary, allusion has been made in the course of the 
present work. 4 Those respecting inheritance (Book IV.) 
are substantially the same with those of ancient Rome, 
and are evidently founded on similar provisions in the 
Theodosian and Justinian codes; and those respecting 
limitations, &c. (Book X.) have little to interest a mo¬ 
dern reader. But there are some laws concerning physi¬ 
cians and Burgeons, in Book XI., and nicknames, in 
Book XII., sufficiently curious, because characteristic of 
the fierce Wisigoths, and of their no less fierce Asturian 
descendants. No medical man could bleed or prescribe 
for a free woman, unless one of her immediate relatives 
were present 6 ; nor visit criminals in prison, lest he 
should poison them, and defraud justice of her due. 4 He 
was enjoined to be careful and cautious 7 ; and if a pa¬ 
tient died under his hands, he could claim no reward for 
hiatattendance. 8 If he weakened a ffteman by too much 
bleeding, he was fined 150 solidi; if the patient died 
through loss of blood, he became the slave of the rela¬ 
tives ; and if the victim were a slave, he was compelled 
to provide the owner with another. 9 —The Fuero Juzgo 
is, of all other codes ever, framed by man, the most mi¬ 
nute in graduating, not only the privileges of rank, but 
the scale of punishment. It has been seen how the pe¬ 
nalty varied according to die effect of a blow, and the 

* lib. r. (It. vl. 1. Id » Ibid. I la • 

' 9 Tit III. i 1—4. See, alio, VoL L p. 194. Compare Inrtlt. Tftf <L tit 9. 
De Jure Perionarum, necnon Pandect. 11b. 1. tit 5. & 139, &c. DM Statu 
Homlnum, Item De Stlpulationlbiu, Initit ill. tit 18. 4 845. &c. 

« Vql. L p. 199. and 206—210. 5 Lib. xl. lit L L 1. 

« TWd. L S. 7 Ibid. 1. 3. 8 Ibid. I 4. 

D Ibid. L 6. What would Sangrado have done in thou tlmoi f 
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put of the body, which Received it ; from a contusion At 
the B|dM, or the loss dfwt tooth, to the loss of life. We 
may add, that’terras of abuse, and nicknames, occupied a 
place in the scale corresponding with their reputed dis¬ 
credit. He who falsely called another scabby head, re¬ 
ceived 50 stripes before the judge 1 ; if he called him a 
glutton 2 , or circumcised 3 , or a samaben*, or a cuckold 6 , 
150; if a drunkard, only 30.® Mdpmkenness was, there¬ 
fore, the lightest and most common of the vices. Lastly, 
there were severe laws against soothsayers, enchanters, 
*&e,, and those who consulted them, and the violators 
of sepulchres. Thus, “ they who made the hail to 
fall amod^ vines and com; they who held converse 
with devils; they who constrained the wills of men or 
Women; and they who made a circle by night, and 
sacrificed to demons were to be seized, to receive 200 
stripes, to be branded on the forehead, and he reduced 
to the most abject and filthy condition, so as to deter 
others from consulting them 7 : such as did, were pun¬ 
ished with 100 or 200 stripes, or even with Blaiery, 
according to the circumstances of the case. 9 Whoever 
broke into a sepulchre, to despoil the dead, if free, was 
to pdy a pound of gold to the heirs of the deceased, 
besides making restitution; and, whether free or enslaved, 
to receive 200 stripes, and to be burnt alive. 9 And he 
who stole a monumental stone, if free, paid a film of 
twelve solidi; if a slave, he received 100 stripes. 19 

Such are the .chief provisions of thiB famous code, 
the similarity of which with that of the Justinian must 
have struck the learned reader. In $act, most Of the 
laws which regard civil penalties and obligations, at 
Mast (be more humanised portions, are founded on the 
Roman jurisprudence. But the dark and bloody parts 
are derived from a northern source. Little does this 


» Ibid. 14. « Ibid, i 6. 


■•Lib. all. ttt. i. 1.1 > Ibid. 11 

8 Ibid. L 5, 8 ibid. L 3. 

' Ubi vL ttt. tL L 4 8 ibid. L1. rod 3. 

» Lib. xL tit a 1.1. 

Ibid. 1.1 Compare Cad. Just Ad Legem CornelUm, necnon Be Se¬ 
pulchre violate, So. 
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flbde deserve die outrageous uAciend^ionB whith'AMtttr 

rational writer* have passed it,-uti'Mgjffny alike 

to truth and coram onresaon. ft eveiy vQhere’drgws the 
moat insulting distincdra between rich andpoor, between 
the high and the low#it apportions punishments, not 
to .die gradation of the crime, but to the comparative 
respectability of d^gcminal: that punishment ground 
the poor and thej^Birtunate to the very eaath, but 
ascended not to, orw imperfectly reached, the distin¬ 
guished, and therefore the more guilty classes. Hit/ 
humanised portions are attributable, after the Romaif 
laws, to the spirit of Christianity which pervades the 
code, yet only so as to exhibit the savage bitbarism of 
the Goths in a more hateful light. We cannot be sur¬ 
prised that the people, the oppressed portion of the 
nation, showed little disposition to defend Buch t gj# 
vernment; that they should seek to evade military ser¬ 
vice ; that they should witness the Mohammedan 
invasion with apathy, or perhaps with joy, Bince any 
change must benefit them. It is certain that the 
Mussulman domination was a great relief. The mon-* 
archs of Cordova generally required no more than one 
tenth of the territorial produce, while the Gothic‘kings 
were not contented with less than a third. It may be 
added, that, while the Gothic nobles looked with con¬ 
tempt on the useful arts, 'especially on■ agriculture 
winch they abandoned to their slaves, the Arabs-af. 
forded great encouragement to that smest, and, in ge¬ 
neral, only basis of national prosperity* 

But though jhis code continued, during three cen¬ 
turies after the restoration of the monarchy, to be that 
only recognised guide of the Asturians and Leonnese,W 
.different state of society, and the altered circumstances 
af the times, must have rendered applications to the 
throne, for the extension or limitation of the existing 
laws, and fpr the declaration of new ones, almost 9 atm 

1 Loalwvtwic Ilium Toletanum xlL Sempfcre, Considerations tut 1 m 
C auses de la" Grandeur et de U Decadence de lu Mon archie Espagnole, 
tom. I cbapj£%inecnon Histolre des Cortfes d'Espagne, passim. See, alio, 
Voi L ix 157*# the present compendium. 
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pdtuhl. ' Ip no sonntryjfc-e laws die-pure dictates of 
die undbtstahttng: if wfVxcept those which are founded! 
on the rnichangseble principles of right and wrong, 
and which ought to be' everlasting as that foundation, 
they are the natural growth of tftie and circumstances, 
and are, consequently, adapted to a particular state of 
society. It is impossible for the riMRt legislator to pre¬ 
dicate what form of government, ^Hbscription of laws, 
may Buit an infant state; and when*"such as experience 
bah demanded are incorporated in the national code, it 
lb equally so to say how long their obligation may con¬ 
tinue. According to the bishop of Tuy, Alfonso I. re¬ 
established 4 ^ Oviedo the ancient government and code of 
the Wisigoths 1 : but the feudal system, which now began 
to strike its roots deeply and widely into the soil, de- 
itended new provisions. We have before observed, 
that feudal service was not unknown to the Wisigoths. 
Any freeman could choose a sefior, and receive lands 
from him, under the sole condition of aiding him in 
war ; and, on forsaking his service for that of anotHkr, 
the vassal was compelled to restore both the land and 
whatever had been received from him. As, from the 
foundation of the Asturian state, both religion and pa¬ 
triotism enjoined the recovery of the country from the 
Mohammedans ; and as the warlike virtues were, in 
consequence, the mdst in repute, the power of the no¬ 
bles, in other words, of the great warriors who brought 
their armed nstainers to the field, daily increased. - Not 
satisfied with the influence they possessed as the pillars 
. of the monarchy, and natural chiefs of the army, they 
wrung from, their sovereigns concessions which their 
Wisigothie predecessors had never dreamt of claiming. 
They not only raised troops from among both their te¬ 


nants and slaves, but led them, wherever they pleased, 
under their own banners, and dependent on them alone: 
tbef built fortresses, which they intrusted tcjtheir vas¬ 
sals, under the oaths of fidelity and obediefkjb; they 


1 Omnem Gothorom ordtaem. ilcut Toletl fuerlt. cun 
tult 


idiedtt; 


yoL. iv. 
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were the governors of the cities and towns, either in 
proper seignory, or as feudatories; they were exempted 
from contributions; and the only service they were 
required to pay for their domains and privileges was a 
certain number of lances whenever their king went to 
war. As their power increased, they insensibly usurped 
the civil as well bb military authority, which they adminis¬ 
tered either in person or by their own judges. In most 
of the towns which they founded, or repeopled after the 
expulsion of the Moorish authorities, they assumed the 
merum et mixtum imperium, the high and low juris¬ 
diction ; that is to say, the powers of sovereignty. They 
imposed whatever contributions they pleased on the in¬ 
habitants ; without their consent no branch of industry 
could be .established, and theirs was the chief profit 
arising from all. While they thus secured their do¬ 
minion over their vassals, — such were all who lived 
within their jurisdiction, — they recognised none, not 
even that of the laws, except in so far as concerned their 
allegiance to the king. In thne, even those who held 
'no fief or seignory, but who were related by blood* to 
the local sovereigns, were admitted to extraordinary 
privileges. They could suffer death for one offence 
only,—high treason; for other crimes, such as mur¬ 
der, or rape, or violence, they could compound with the 
injured party. If one noble slew ‘Another, the relations 
of the deceased generally pursued the quarrel, and'either 
defied to mortal combat, or compromised with the ho¬ 
micide. The ravisher of a woman (if that woman 
belonged not to the privileged caste) paid an insignifi¬ 
cant fine. But whoever encroached on their honours 
or rights was visited with a terrible revenge. He 
who killed one of their dogs was fined as heavily as he 
who plucked out the eye or tongue of a freeman. They 
were the natural counsellors of the king, who could do 
nothing important without their sanction: they Bat in 
the corfes, from which the people were long excluded ; 
and they filled all the great offices in the administration, 
and all the high dignities in the church. And it is 
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'worthy to remark, how different their authority in the 
national councils — so the assemblies were called, which, 
at a subsequent period, were known by the name of 
cortes,— under the Wisi gothic and the Leonnese kings: 
in the former they appeared but as witnesses, while in 
the latter they voted anti sanctioned the public acts. 1 

The necessity of repeopling the waste lands recovered 
from the Moors, and the encouragement demanded by 
the new system of colonisation, introduced no less a 
change into the relations of society, and, consequently, 
into the laws. Waste we may call them, for victors and 
vanquished sometimes equally concurred in destroying 
towns and villages, and consuming the produce;—the 
former, because they could not always retain them, and 
were unwilling that they should be held by the enemy; 
the latter, to retard the advance of the foe. Thus, ac¬ 
cording to the monk of Alhelda, Alfonso in one cam¬ 
paign laid waste the Campos Godos as far as the Duero 2 ; 
and in the chronicle of Alfonso VII. we read, that before 
he could encounter Taxfin ben Ali, he had to march 
fifteen days through a continued desert. To repeople 
these regions became an object of great anxiety to the 
Christian kings, and that object could be attained only 
by holding out extraordinary encouragement to the 
settlers. During the Wisigothic domination, and in 
the middle ages, the cultivators of the soil were a poor 
and a despised class: on them fell the whole weight of 
taxation ; they were but the serfs of the military nobleB; 
and their origin was generally servile. The few artisans 
and mechanics required in such a state of society were 
not much superior in condition. The lure held out 
to both, — that if they would undertake the cultivation 
of the unoccupied wastes, form themselves into “ pobla- 
ciones,” or societies, build villages and towns, and defend 
their possessions against the common enemy, they should 

1 Codex Legla Will goth orum. lib. v. tit 3. El Fuero Viejo de CaitllU, 
llv. tit 5. Alonso el Sabio, Lab Slete Partidas, part iv. tit 24, &c. Mai- 
deu, Espafla Ante, lib. U. Sempfcre, Histolre dee Cortfci d’Eipagne, 
Chap. iv. 

1 Campos quos dicunt Gothicoa, usque ad flumen Doriuaa oremavit 
H 2 
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enjoy certain social privileges, in addition to the profits 
of their industry,—could not fail to attract numerous set¬ 
tlers. Of these privileges, the most highly prized were 
those which rescued the people from the jurisdiction of 
their feudal tyrants; which empowered them to elect 
their own magistrates, to form municipal juntas, and to 
dispose of certain revenues arising from foreBts and other 
possessions';—privileges, in short, which elevated them 
from the rank of serfs to that of citizens. Hence the 
origin of many fueros, or provincial laws, which varied 
in nature and advantage according to the liberality of 
the monarch, and the relative importance of the locali¬ 
ties. These colonies became flourishing; villages were 
soon expanded into large towns ; and. the new commu¬ 
nities became so tempting, that nobles are known to have 
renounced the privileges of their caste, and enrolled 
themselves among the plebeians, for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining municipal posts. 2 

But the new societies had often much to fear from 
the licentious habits of the nobles. Themselves aud 
vassals did not always confine their irruptions to the ter¬ 
ritories of the natural enemy, but were frequently at¬ 
tracted by the riches of the new establishments. Thus, 
Diego Perez made a predatory irruption into the district 
of CaBtro Xeris, whence he returned to Silos, with 
abundance of cattle and other spoil. The injured in¬ 
habitants mustered their disposable force, and marched 
on Silos, which they took and destroyed, and recovered 
their cattle. The governor of Falencia complained to 
the king, who, instead of listening to him, confirmed the 
privileges of Castro Xeris. But the nobles were as 
disposed to quarrel with each other as with either the 
plebeians or the Mohammedans. For their own secu¬ 
rity they were compelled to enter into leagues, which- 
they -called confraternities, and the object of which wag 
to control the licence of the violent. ThiB diminished 

1 To these, as wa shall soon perceive, was added the more extraordinary 
one, of sending deputies to the cortes. 

1 The same authorities. 
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the evil; but enough still remained to induce the prelates, 
in imitation of their brothers of Italy and France, to 
propose the Fax Dei, or a prohibition of killing and 
robbing on eertain days in the year. In 1124, the 
council of Compostella ordered all nobles to abstain from 
violence during Advent, Lent, Easter, and the chief 
festivals, and the ecclesiastics during the whole year; 
and no lees a doom than excommunication was pro. 
nounced against all who refused to take the oath of ob¬ 
serving the peace. And lest spiritual thunders should 
fail of their effect, it was also decreed that tllose who 
violated the pax should be pursued by the troops of the 
church, and either forced to make reparation, or suffer 
the abstraction of their possessions, and even extermin¬ 
ation ; and all who fell in an expedition against the 
refractory were declared entitled to the same indulgences 
as the crusaders. But even these ^precautions were not 
effectual; the rising communities were still subject, 
though in an inferior degree, to the incursions of the 
nobles; and as neither the king nor the church could 
protect them, they resolved to protect themselves by 
forming leagues or confraternities similar to those of 
their enemies. The number of towns and villages 
which constituted one of these associations for self- 
defence varied according to their contiguity and com¬ 
parative strength. We know that such societies were 
numerous, that they were recognised by several kings, 
and that in time they arose to the dignity of being in¬ 
corporated in the municipal legislations. 1 

From these observations, it will readily be supposed, 
that the privileges of the fueros chiefly concerned the 
independence of the people on the royal governors, the 
enjoyment of personal liberty, and of the profits of their 
industry. These provincial codes were not only de¬ 
signed to supply the defects, but to soften the severity, 

1 !Monachui Albeldensls, Chronlcon; necnon ChronlcDn Adefnnsi Impera- 
toris (apud Florez, Eapafla Sagrada tom. xlll. et xxL). Hlitorla Compos, 
tellarif, lib. i. (apud eundem, tom. xx.) Semp^re, Hlstoire dea Cortes 
d'Espagne, chap. vii. Bt vlii., necnun Considerations sur la Grandeur, &c., 
tom. L ch. 6. 

H 3 
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of the Wisigothic, which was dictated by the worst spirit 
of oppression, and the observance of which was incon¬ 
sistent with individual freedom or happiness. Of these 
fueros, the most ancient was probably that of Castile, 
which was granted by the count don Sancho, Bon of 
Garcia Fernandes; who, as before observed, rebelled 
against the king of Leon’, and who, apparently about 
the year 1000, granted his subjects a new code of laws, 
better adapted to their circumstances and habits, and 
more favourable, if not to general liberty, at least to 
military valour, — the virtue that, above all others, he 
wished to foster. It is, however, certain, that all the 
cities and towns of Castile did not acknowledge Sanchw; 
some, perhaps, through the concession of still more 
favourable fueros, remained faithful to the king Of Leon. 
It is no less certain, that the two courts contended, by 
rival liberality, for the supremacy over the communities: 
hence, to such as were entreated to declare for either, the 
offer of privileges more or less favourable, according to 
the circumstances of each pueblo, was made: hence, too, 
the various and numerous coties enjoyed by the different 
towns. If the inhabitants of any place found by expe¬ 
rience that the new privileges were less advantageous' 
than they had been led to expect, they never heaitated 
to select another master,—to exchange a Castilian for a 
Leonnese feudal superior, and vice versa. It is possible, 
also, that by royal grant they were as often under the 
protection of some local governor as under that of their 
own magistrates, and that they transferred their obedi¬ 
ence according to their interests or caprice; but the 
former hypothesis is by far the more probable. How¬ 
ever the fact may have been, there can be no doubt that 
to this policy must be assigned the origin of the 6e*e» 
tritu. The etymology of this word has been mueh dis¬ 
puted ; the most probable supposition is, thst it is de¬ 
rived from the Basque berc-tiria, city within iteelf, or 
independent. It wss applied to ■» community held of 


‘ VoL IL page 148. 
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some noble or warrior, who, in return for certain conces¬ 
sions, whether of revenue or of troops, agreed to assist 
them in repelling the frequent assaults of the common 
enemy. Sometimes the people of a particular poblacion 
took their superior or protector from the same family, 
choosing whatever member they pleased; and some, 
times they chose one from any family, or any part of 
Spain, or, as they expressed it, from tea to tea (de mar 
a mar). Hence, though the establishment of commu¬ 
nities was a prerogative of the crown, the power was 
sometimes either delegated to, or assumed by, the nobi. 
lity, and even the clergy. They were distinguished into 
three classes, besides the behetria. Thus, the realengo 
was a community which held immediately from the 
crown; the abadengo, holding of some ecclesiastical dig¬ 
nitary ; and the tolariego, holding of any nobleman. — The 
second of these local codes in point of antiquity is that of 
Leon; so called, because it was granted in that capital 
at a council held in 1020, presided by Alfonso V. It 
originally consisted of no more than forty-seven laws; 
a proof that it was intended only to aid, not to super, 
aede, the Wisigothic code. Fernando I., in 1037, made 
some additions to it; so also did Alfonso VI. in 1091, 
whose example was imitated by some uf his successors. 
The same Alfonso VI. granted, in 1085, another body 
of laws, in numbed no more than twenty-eight, to the 
town of Sahagun, and its royal monastery of San Benito. 
About the same time, three more such charters were 
granted to the newly recovered conquest of Toledo : one 
to the Muzarabs, or ancient Christian inhabitants of the 
city; one to the Castilians, whom he settled there; a 
third to the Franks and other strangers, who preferred 
remaining in the new conquest to returning into their 
own country. In short, almost every poblacion formed 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries had a different 
charter,—different in form or phraseology, but nearly 
the same in substance; the tame at least, so far as 
respected communities on an equal, level in regard to 
circumstances. These charters were not codes; they 
b 4 
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were *m«e grants of privileges necessary to tne pnj*- 
perityj in some cases to the existence, of the new estai 
* hlishment; for, as before observed, the Wisigothic code 
remained binding, however some of its provisions might 
be suffered to decay, and some directly superseded by 
others better adapted to the altered circumstances of the 
times. 1 

As these communities were established for a two-fold 
object,—for the cultivation of the ground, and the 
common defence, — they had their Caballeros and pe- 
cheros, the former fighting on horseback, the latter on 
foot, for the purpose ; and all were obedient to the con¬ 
stituted authorities of the place, the alcaldes, and the 
consejo or ayuntamiento of the inhabitants. If the 
place were governed by one of the king’s nobles, or by 
its own selected chief, he was no less subject to the 
local tribunals than any other inhabitant. When the 
inhabitants marched to battle, they followed their own 
pennon, and their own seiior or governor 2 , in conjunc¬ 
tion with their magistrates. The interests of the com¬ 
munity required that each of its members should be 
resident ; hence, none could dispose of his substance to 
a stranger, unless that stranger engaged to settle in the 
place; and he who absented himself for a whole year, 
or a year and a day, no matter how urgent the busi¬ 
ness which led him away, forfeited all claim, not only 
to the privileges of the reBt, but to all his immovable 
property. Generally, durihg the first year, the new colo¬ 
nists were exempted from all military service, except 
what might be necessary in their own defence, and 
always from contributions other than those necessary 
for the support of their local institutions. Many of the 
regulations in the municipal charters had reference to 

1 Maadeu, Eipafin Arabe, lib. II. Sempfere, Hiatoiredea Cortfea, chap. 7 
—10, et Conaidfirationa but lea Cauaea, &c., tom. L Aguirre. Colleetio Maxi¬ 
ma Conciliorwn omnium Hiipanl®, tom. lv. (Concilium Legtonenae, 8t c.) 
Bee, aUo, a generally just, though not very oomprehenaive article, on the 
subject, in the forty-tnird number of the Edinburgh Review, p.64, &c. 

a It It certain, however, that aorne towna had no governor, no conatltuted 
authority, beyond their municipal Dfflceri, whom they obeyed in war or 
4 peace. No doubt they hired the aervice of the neighbouring caballeroa, if 
they had none located among theauelvei, 
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Jtoe increase of the population, and consequeftft^ to tfie 
strength of the place. The means dictated for thii^ffa- 
pose were sometimes sufficiently reprehensible; as when,, 
any community held out encouragement, not only to 
debtors, but criminals, to escape from justice and resort 
thither. Now, Alfonso VIII., in his charter to Cuenza, 
grants commission to every man—Christian, Moor, or 
Jew, free or enslaved—to take up his abode in that colony; 
guaranteeing to him perfect security, and a full exemp¬ 
tion from every penalty which he might previously have 
incurred. 1 With the same view, great privileges and 
exemptions were made in favour of the married who 
had children; and celibacy was not merely stigmatised, 
but punished. Thus, in the fuero of Placentia, it was 
provided, that whoever abode there eight months without 
wife or children, should not have the common right of 
suing another at the law, though any one might sue him. 
Hence, too, it was, that barraganas, or concubines, of 
whom mention will be made when we come to the code 
of the Partidas, were tolerated. 2 These fueros were de¬ 
vised with jealous care to preserve the inhabitants from 
feudal domination. No baron, or noble, could settle in 

’ a community, unless he abandoned his birthright, and 
enrolled himself among the citizens, and consequently 
assumed the obligation of obedience to the local fuero, 
just like the plebeians. No citizen- could be punished, 
or his property seized, without a previous sentence, ac¬ 
cording to his fuero. If the king issued an ordinance 
contrary to the privileges guaranteed in the charter, 

1 Omnibus etiam populatoribus hanc privilegiam concedo quod quicum- 
que ad Concham venerlt populari cujuscunque sit condltionis; id eBt, give 
Christianus, live Morus, live Judeus, live iiber, sive servui, veniet securfe, 
et non respondeat pro inimicitifi, vel debito, aut fldeijussurA, vel herentia 
▼el majoraoroiA, vel merlndatico neoue pro alia causa quamcunque fecerit 
antequam Concha caperetur, et si ille qul inlmicus fuerit antequam Con¬ 
cha caperetur, Concha venerit popular!, et ibi lnimicum suum invenerlt, 
det uterque fldejussores de salvo ad forum Concha ut sint in pace. 

* A reviewer says that they were encouraged. This ii not correct; at 
least, it want* proof. Neither is it true to say, Lhat the children of such con¬ 
nections could succeed with their legitimate brothers and sisters. Still less 
la it true. M that Illegitimacy was no reproach, or bar to advancement 
The whole history of the Peninsula proves, that even kings could not ad¬ 
vance their bastard children, until these children had been rendered legi¬ 
timate. 
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summary vengeance could be inflicted on the agent who ( 
carried it into execution. And if a baron, or rico-nombre, 
•violated, as he frequently (lid, the territory of any given 
community, the people could rise and kill him, with¬ 
out incurring any penalty; yet if any of themselves fell 
by his followers, the fuero compelled him to compound 
for it. But laws, however excellent, are a dead letter, 
unless there exist an extrinsic force to ensure their exe¬ 
cution. We shall soon see, that, with all their safe¬ 
guards against the tyranny of the great, the poblaciones 
had much to endure from them. 1 

It is exceedingly probable, that, besides the written or 
statute law, the Wisigoths and their successors, down to 
the 13th century, had their peculiar observances, which 
may be termed their common or unwritten law; and no 
less so, that this latter has left traces behind it in the 
numerous municipal charters enjoyed by the poblaciones 
of the country. Perhaps, too, this common law some¬ 
times spoke when the written one was silent. These 
traditionary observances may, apparently, be discovered 
in the Fuero Viejo de Castiella, which is based on the 
particular charters granted by succeeding kings to the 
communities of that country. " Consisting of different 
usages, neither refined by the learning of the councils, 
nor restrained by the power of the kings, the fueros of 
Castile and Leon bear a nearer affinity to the jurispru¬ 
dence of the Teutonic nations than the written codes. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the Suevi, who peopled 
Galicia, and great part of the country which constituted 
Old Castile, continued independent of the Wisigoths, 
till the usurper Andeca was subdued by Leovigild: and 
it may be doubted whether such an incorporation of the 
two nations then took place as to deprive the Suevi of 
their ancient customs; and these, probably, became blend¬ 
ed with the traditionary Gothic common law. No law or 
decree of council from which the jus retractus could 
arise is extant; hut thiB mischievous restriction, bo 
consonant to the Teutonic respect for real property, pre- 

> The hsu tuthorttlM. 
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vailed universally in Castile ; and the right of the next 
heir was barred in the market place at Baeza, by nearly 
the same formalities as were employed in the shire court 
of Drontheim.” 1 This relation between the fueros and 
the traditionary customs, or common law, seems to ac¬ 
quire some confirmation from the fact, that though the 
prueba caldaria, or watery ordeal, is the only one men¬ 
tioned in the Fuero Juzgo, other forms of compurgation 
existed from the 10th to the 13th centuries. It has-in- 
deed been contended, and not without appearance of 
justice, that these superstitions were derived from a 
country to which a Spaniard ascribes every ill his nation 
has suffered,—from France; but as it is impossible to 
fix the period when such an innovation was effected, 
and still less to account for the facility with which such 
a custom was propagated from the heart of Gaul into 
the recesses of the Leonnese mountains, — at a time, too, 
when the only intercourse—and that not very frequent 
—between the two countries lay between Catalonia and 
the southern province of France, reason appears to de. 
cide for the native origin of the. superstition. Yet, on 
the other hand, as we find no mention in the Wisigothic 
code of any other form of compurgation than that of boil¬ 
ing water, we might infer, with equal appearance of rea¬ 
son, that no other form existed. The subject is beset with 
difficulties, which, from the defective state of our inform¬ 
ation in regard to the ancient customs of Spain, cannot 
now be set at rest.—We proceed to notice these forms of 
compurgation. 2 

Of these “judgments of God,” as a blind superstition 
termed them, the most ancient used in Spain was pro¬ 
bably the pena caldaria, or trial by boiling water, which 
was permitted by the Wisigothic code in grave cases, 
where the interests of the action amounted to 600 
crowns. That it continued to be used immediately 
after the restoration of the monarchy, may be presumed 
from Borne laws in the fuero of Leon, and from an ac- 

1 Edln. Rev, tfn. lxi. p. 112. 

9 Mtudeu, EapaJU Arabe, lib. ii p. 89. 
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c(font of a remarkable case in which it was tried in 
the reign of Bermudo II. At that time there was a 
dispute between the clergy of Lugo, and the monks of 
Sobrado, in Galicia, with which of the two bodies rested 
the title to certain property. The case was brought to 
a trial: many witnesses were examined on both sides ; 
but the evidence was so unsatisfactory, that both parties 
agreed to decide the contention by the ordeal: the ca¬ 
thedral nominated the abbot Alonso, the monastery the 
presbyter Innocent, to make the trial. In presence of 
the bishop of Santiago, the latter, on the appointed day, 
bared his arm, and plunged it ten successive times into 
the boiling element, each time bringing up a stone or 
pebble to prove that he had touched the bottom. The 
arm was then bandaged, and, according to custom, sealed 
with the bishop's signet. On the fourth day the priest 
again appeared, in presence of the whole people, and 
when his arm was bared, it was sound as the other. In 
two different laws does the fuero of Leon speak of this 
ordeal, which it permits to be used by persons accused 
of homicide, theft, &c. The permission soon gave rise 
to abuse; when the sayones or alguazils could not dis¬ 
cover the author of such crimes, yet knew that it had 
been committed by the inhabitant of some particular 
town, they compelled that town to nominate some one 
of their body to undergo the ordeal j and if even 
Heaven declared for the representative, they often mulcted 
the whole town as a composition foy the penalty. To 
remedy the grievance, Alfonso VI., in 1072, commanded 
that the trial should thenceforth be used only in the 
cathedral of his court (Leon), and that in no case should 
the mulct be enforced after the ordeal had been suc¬ 
cessfully tried. This prohibition, however, had no 
permanent effect: long after his time we meet with in¬ 
numerable instances, in which the pena caldaria was 
applied, and even sanctioned by the local fueroci.—The 
proof by defiance was equally admitted, and is to be 
found for the first time written in the fueros of Leon. 
In the twentieth law of this charter, Alfonso permits 
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the citizens, even after conviction of homicide or treason, 
to clear themselves by oath, and by combat. In dis¬ 
putes among knights, it was also confirmed, as we shall 
hereafter perceive, by the code of the Partidas; and the 
same Alfonso, in the fuero of §ahagun, granted some 
years after that of Leon, permitted apy inhabitant, ac¬ 
cused of treason or homicide, to purge himself, first by 
his oath, and next by fighting with his accuser. If he 
Was vanquished, he was to pay 200 crowns as com¬ 
pensation for the crime of which he was thus convicted : 
this sum was independent of 120 to be paid for the 
expenses of the field. Besides these proofs, there was 
that of burning iron; but the proof by bread and 
cheese, which was so common in France, and of which 
mention so frequently occurs in the capitularia of Charle¬ 
magne and Louis the Pious, was never used in the 
Peninsula. 1 

On the subject under discussion, we again borrow the 
words of the writer before quoted. 

" After the recovery of Spain, ordeal, both by fire and water, 
was in frequent use. Pope Honorius had forbidden them; 
and the council of Leon, in 1288, repeated the prchihition of 
'the holy see. In many towns, the fire and water ordeals were 
reckonRl among the bad customs, or fueros mnlosi and exemp¬ 
tions from them were granted by the kings as marks of favour: 
yet in others such qfdeals were considered as valuable privi¬ 
leges, and the rules for the trial were laid down in the charters 
with great minuteness. When the church no longer sanctioned 
this appeal to Providence, they defied its censures with hereti¬ 
cal boldness. 1 Let there be a chaplain to bless the pebbles and 
the water, although by Rome it has been prohibited that any 
clerk in orders should bles3 the pebbles or the burning iron; 
and if they cannot have a clerk, let the pebbles be blessed by 
the alcaldes, or by the merino; and if they will not give the 
blessing, let the fielcs bless the pebbles, and fulfil the trial.* 2 
If the blessing of a priest could not be had, it was thought by 
the men of San Juan de la Pena, that a layman's benison, 

1 Aguirre, Collects Maxima Condllorum omnium Hispanie, tom lv. 
Concilium Lesloneme, cap? 19. et 40. Flores et Rinco, Espafla Sagtada, 
tom. xlx. Judicium Petri EpUcopi Cumpottellani (apud eundem, tom. xxxvL 
p. 375,), Baliuius, Capitolarla. Re gum Francorum, paailm. Masdeu, 
Espafla Arabe, lib, u. p. 90, Ac. 

* Fuetot of San Juan de la Fella. 
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though of a quality somewhat inferior, would answer the pur¬ 
pose very nearly as well. An extract from the ritual is given 
by Berganxa;' it does not materially differ from the forms of 
consecration in use in France and England. Amongst many 
curious regulations, the charter of Sac Juan de la Pena pro¬ 
vided, that if the alcalde and trusty men were in doubt whether 
the accused had been burnt or not, they were then to call in 
the assistance of two trusty blacksmiths, because these knew 
more about burns than any other men. Thu blacksmiths were 
sworn, and on their evidence the alcalde was to give judgment. 
In other places a blacksmith, who was probably considered of 
having ton hard a hoof, was not allowed the privilege of the fire 
ordeal. Generally, the ordeal was merely the affirmance of dis¬ 
puted facts. In Leon, single women fathered their children 
by hearing the bufning iron. ‘ If she is burnt, she is not to be 
believed ; but if she escape, let her give the infant to the father.’ 
According to the fueros of Oviedo, the ordeal was employed to 
assist presumptive or doubtful evidence. If a man suspectdll 
his neighbour of theft, and the neighbour was ‘leal,’—a true 
man, who had never been convicted of this crime before,—and 
his good fame could he avouched by the council, then he 
cleared himself by his oath ; but if he was not 1 leal,’ and this 
fact was proved by the council, then he was to purge himself 
bytbattle; or if he was faint-hearted, he might decline battle, 
and bear the iron.” 1 

“ Compurgation is directed, in express terms, in all the Teu¬ 
tonic laws; but it does not appear to have been admissible in 
trials conducted according to the forms of the FuereAuzgo. 
When sufficient evidence was nut produced, the oath of the de¬ 
fendant alone dismissed the plaintiff out qf court, in a civil suit; 
or subjected the accuser to the severe punishment with which 
the law visited a calumnious charge. Yet aftetvards this or¬ 
deal was widely spread as a fuero, both in civil and criminal 
trials. Though discountenanced by the legislature, it was re¬ 
tained in practice; and a forcible illustration is thus given of 
the stubbornness with which the Goths adhered to their usages 
and customs."— 11 As an ancient and general usage of Castile, 
the trial is sanctioned in the Fuero Viejo ; as a lucid custom or 
by-law of the cities nf Castile and Leon, and their depend¬ 
encies, it was very frequently established, or rather declared, by 
the charters granted by their founders. Accompanied by many 
marked peculiarities of the Spanish character, and adapted to 
Spanish polity and habits, it nevertheless agrees wholly, in 
affect, with the customs so universally adopted by the other ca¬ 
tions of rognsto race; thus ptoving its antiquity in Spain by its 

■ Edlc. Rev. No. lxt p. US. 
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conformity with those customs — its nationality, by its vari¬ 
ations from them. Three thousand sueldos, according to the 
Fuero Viejo, were paid for dishonouring the palace of the 
king, or spoiling his cattle; and 500 sueldos was the price of 
the head of the merino, or the composition for scandalising 
him j and every man who wished to save himself from the pay¬ 
ment of these mulcts was tb defeiM himself by the uath of 
twelve men, ‘ for such was the usage of Castile in the old time.' 

‘ When accused of the death of another fijo d'algo, the suspected 
noble defended himself by the oath of eleven other fijos d'algo, • 
himself the twelfth ; and, as true knights, they were all sworn 
upon the Gospel hook, with their spurs upon their heels.' 
There were two insults only which gave a dueha l, ora squire, 
the right of complaining that a fijo d’algo had scandalised 
them,—vit. a blow or wound, or the robberj*of their mules or 
garments. Within three days, the party so injured by a caitiff 
knight was obliged to complain of the offence, and to disclose 
t|e injury to the fijos d'algo of the town, to the lahradores, and 
to the inmates of the fijos d'algo, if there were any; and to 
cause the town bell to be rung, saying, < Such a one has thus 
dishonoured me.’ These formalities having been observed, the 
fijo d'algo was to answer the complaint; reparation was made, 
if he confessed it, by forfeiting 5()0 sueldos — the price of his 
own head; but if he denied it, he was to clear himself byjbe 
oath of eleven other fijos d'algo, himself the twelfth. B* a 
labrador, accused of injuring a fijo d'algo, was not admitted to 
defend himself by his peers; and he was unfairly compelled to 
serve sflith eleven fijos d'algo, himself the twelfth.” “ 

1 These customs are taken from the general code. In pecu¬ 
liar districts, compurgation was so much in vogue, that com- 
pu ‘strives were allowed to female culprits. At Anguas, as 
Wi as in other towns, a woman charged with theft could, 
■defend herself by the oaths of a jury of twelve other women, 
Oiv whimsical was the fuero of Cuenqa; which is passing 
strange, both for the spirit of the law, and the terms in which it 
is expressed. ‘ If perchance any husband suspected that his 
~ife has. planted hums on his head,' although he was not able 
to prove the fact by evidence, the wife was to justify herself by 
swearing with twelve good wives of the neighbourhood; and if 
they pronounced her to be pure, her husband was bound to be 
persuaded that she svas so, maugre all the suggestions of the 
green-eyed monster. The jealousy of the Castilian required 
tile unanimity of a jury of matrons, from whom his consort, if 

I > Duufla, Id those days, signified the wife of a rloo-hombre. 

s Edln. Rev. LX I. pa VO—1U. These Ism are extracted from the Fuero 
Viejo, lib. L tit. U. c. 3,, and UL v. c. 9.12.J 
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either fMi ** lair, could scarcely hope to obtain an acquittal.! 
ItfS'tt'ftHOfcriiMH variation from the Gothic custom, by which 
thr oathiuf fnrn alone were received in these delicate enquiries. 
I* Jut4and;for instance, the law of Hensburg required that a 
woman who was accused of adultery should justify herself by 
the oaths of twelve men of her husband’s guild. At present, 
wecan only recollect onAnstance of compurgation by females 
in the northern laws. Haco orders the witch to repel the 
charge of sorcery by the oath of sixteen women ; but they were 
nfich as men knew to be good queans : so that these jurywomen 
must have been often exposed to peremptory challenges. The 
customs of San Sebastian, in Guipuscoa, allowed of an odd kind 
of proceeding, resembling the assessment of damages by the 
verdict of a jury. The ravisher w as to pay the price of virginity, 
or he was to m^ry the object of his ungovernable passion; 
which punishment, as the charter wisely observes, is fully equal 
to a fine. But if she who had been a maid was unworthy of 
becoming his wife, he was to provide her with such a husband 
as she might reasonably have expected to obtain previous to her 
mishap, ‘ according to the estimation of the alcalde, and of 
twelve good men nf San Sebastian.’ This, however, was rather 
a decision by twelve echevins, than an ordeal; but it demon¬ 
strates their adherence to the ancient custom of appealing to the 
judgment of twelve men.” - - 

* We have seen the cases in which compurgation wiU allowed 
by the Fuero Viejo of Castile. How far the general custom 
was received in the chartered towns, is a question which we 
are not prepared to discuss; but in many of them tht^ ordeal 
received a more extended application. The fullest directions 
concerning it are contained in the charter of Molina. Don 
Manrique de Lara incorporated the tiwn of Molina, the 
Beignory of the noble house of Lara, in the year 1152. His 
charter may be quoted as the most valuable record concerning 
the ancient municipal jurisprudence of Castile which has yet 
been published, as it displays the entire constitution and go¬ 
vernment of a Castilian town. At Molina, the inode of com¬ 
purgation was singularly, and, we think, judiciously, varied 
with the nature of the offence; and in no other ancient law 
which we have had an opportunity of consulting, is the prin¬ 
ciple upon which this trial proceeded more clearly enunciated. 
Fines, according to the old Gothic law, were exacted at Mo¬ 
lina for wounds and maims. The accuser was to support his 
charge by three witnesses — f vecinos,’ or burghers of the town 

1 Indeed, she might very well hnpeit. The jurywomen would dread toeing 
in the tame situation themselves, — many, probably, deserved it at the very 
time;—‘and would naturallfiean to the side of mercy. 

. * Edin. Rev. LXI. 125,126. 
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— if the offence was committed within its walls. Two vecinos 
sufficed, if without; and, in default of full proof, the culprit 
either swore with twelve vecinos, or fought with the accuser; 
hut, the latter had the choice of the ordeal. He who was riot¬ 
ous at the gate of the judge, or of the alcalde, or in the council 
chamber, or in the chamber of justice on Friday, when the court 
.sat, forfeited 100 maravedis. But the evidence of two alcaldes 
was required to convict him; and, if this was wanting, he 
* swore with twelve,’ and was discharged. When a murder had 
been committed, if one of those engaged in the fray took the 
guilt upon his own head, saying, ‘ I killed him,’ the others 
were to ‘save themselves with twelve true burghers’— los otros 
salvense con doer vecinos tlcrecheros. It might happen that none 
would confess the crime ; and as all were then equally liable to 
suspicion, the relations of the dead man were at liberty to select 
any one as the murderer, just as they thought fit: after which, 
the supposed murderer named eleven relations of the slain; 
and these, together with the accuser, swore to his being guilty, 
or not guilty. Unanimity was required; and if one or two 
would not swear, — that is to say, if they could not agree 
with the majority, — each who was so dissentient ‘swore with 
twelve,’ Lliat neither lie, nor any one for his use, hail received 
any bribe; then he was discharged. But the defendant did not 
‘ fall ' by the withdrawing of his juror, and he was at liberty to 
name another. This proceeding is remarkable : a new' aspect 
is given to the ordeal, by calling in the compurgators to swear 
with the accuser instead of the accused; and in this form it is, 
perhaps, more closely assimilated to a jury trial. It may be 
observed, that a practice once prevailed in England of with¬ 
drawing the dissentient jurors, and replacing them by others, 
till an unanimous verifict was obtained. The continuation of 
the law of Molina is obscure, anti a part of the text seems to 
1)l lost. If there were no relations, we think it appears* that 
the accuser w as supported by the oath of twelve burghers taken 
at large from the tow n. The fraudulent substitution of a stran¬ 
ger was punished by the payment of the full weregild. Though 
the charier of Molina is very minute, yet no provision is made 
for murder committed otherwise than in a quarrel among many. 
This strongly indicates the prevalence of party feuds and 
family enmities. When one man killed another, he must either 
have been judged by the Fuero Juzgo or the Fuero Viejo, or 
the regulations in the charter were follow ed as nearly as might 
be. Battle might be demanded in many cases; but it was 
always in the power of the appellant, after he had so demanded 
it, to wave the proof by the body, and to require the appellee 
to ‘ swear with twelve; * or, as it may be said, to put himself 
VOL. IV. I 
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upon a jury. Compurgation was gaining ground, and con¬ 
sidered as better adapted for the furtherance of justice than the 
appeal to arms.” 1 

" Legal usages, such as the battle and fire ordeals, appear to 
place the middle ages at an immeasurable distance from uft, and 
teach us to consider those who lived in them as beings alike ig¬ 
norant and depraved, and with whom we are less in communion 
than with the savages of New Zealand. We are not w'holly 
estranged by their domestic habits, tlieir sports, or their solem¬ 
nities: we are not inclined to shun the moated castle, nor do 
we rush away from the dais and the festive board. Unwonted 
spectacles are no doubt exhibited there ; yet not so wildly rude 
as to he repugnant to our nature. We can imagine ourselves 
quaffing from the beaker of Hypocras, or sipping piment and 
morat. After a due course of starvation, it is not impossible 
but that we might have swallowed a mess of ‘chariot gentyl ; 4 
or even have made a meal of that royal dainty, a barbacued 
porpoise. Knights jousting in the lists, or monks chanting in 
the choir, rise up before us like .splendid visions, or holy 
dreams; and, forgetting the evils of feudality and popery, we 
contemplate the pageants with enthusiasm. On a nearer view, 
indeed, their beauty fades; but the noble and the burgess 
reeking in their coarseness, the soldier abusing his brutal 
strength, and the priest wallowing in the filth of superstition, 
are not so intolerable as the seeming profanation of the 
sacred name of Justice. Accustomed to the patient and im¬ 
partial trial of the culprit, we shudder at the superstitious 
ferocity which surrendered the victim to the ordeal of the fire; 
we execrate die barbarous law which compelled the accused to 
risk their lives injudicial contest; or we deplore the pious folly 
which bade the criminal go forth unpunished, when twelve good 
men had sw orn to his innocence. Were not these trials calcu¬ 
lated for the oppression of the guiltless, and the protection of 
the evil-doer? Yet those who appealed to the chance of the 
field, or ‘the judgments of God,’ were not destitute of good 
sense and discernment; and they must have deceived them¬ 
selves into a toleration of the inconveniences attendant on these 
proceedings. Some allowance must be made for prevailing 
opinions. Words exercise a strange witchery over the wisest of 
us all. We, who are so well pleased with our own wisdom and 
humanity, do not hesitate to settle points of honour by the 
pistol; they, with equal willingness, decide points of law with 
dub and target. An age of good order and refinement, in 
which duelling is cherished by the ‘ unwritten usages’ consti¬ 
tuting the code of society, may, perhaps, excuse the age of 
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turbulence and ferocity, in which ordeal by battle was allowed 
to retain its place in the code of law. If our great-grandchil¬ 
dren advance as rapidly in the scale of civilisation as we have 
done, it is possible that they may learn to consider a meeting at 
Chalk Farm in the same light as we now view a battle before 
the judges of the kingdom of Jerusalem ; but, in the mean 
while, let us do justice both to the twelfth century and to the 
nineteenth, by confessing that, in both, this apparently absurd 
appeal to arms has given that protection to the individual, 
which he c ould scarcely have obtained without it. Our courts 
of law will not grant us adequate redress for those injuries 
which inflict the keenest pain . not a farthing can be recovered 
against him who salutes us as rogues or liars; nor can the 
spotless virgin maintain an action against the foul-mouthed 
wretch who prefers a verbal charge of incontinence against 
her, ‘unless any damage ensues which may be considered by 
the wisdom of the law as affording her a foundation for a per 
quod' But the half-drunken bully stops short in the middle of 
the words of affront, anticipating the unwelcome civility of the 
challenge, and the cool politeness of the friend who bears it. 
Rapine *nd lust, in like manner, might not be restrained by 
the tribunals of a feudal kingdom conniving at crimes, or 
fearing to punish them ; but they must have often been checked 
by the salutary terrors of the solemn battle ,” 1 

“ Sentiments which, if not praiseworthy, were at least ex¬ 
cusable, dictated the ordeals of the ploughshare and the cal¬ 
dron, and required the assisting testimony of the compurgator. 
With a tirin and lively faith, the omniscience of the Almighty 
was invoked by judges who distrusted the wisdom of man; 
but, though distrustin^his wisdom, they confided in his faith, and 
therefore they hesitated to doubt the truth of his appeal to his 
Creator. By degrees the mistaken piety which tempted Pro¬ 
vidence, and required the Author of the universe to subvert 
the laws of nature, yielded to a rational reliance on those 
faculties which his goodness has bestowed upon us. Another 
mode of trial, however, remained,— ordeal by compurgation,— 
which, though less awful, seems, according to our ideas of ju¬ 
dicial investigation, to afford room for equal, if not for greater 
abuses. We may conjecture how the criminal would labour to 
evade the ‘judgment of God.' He granted his broad lands to 
holy church, in purchase of the favour of the priests; and his 
hand was anointed with juices and medicaments of wondrous 
potency; and, during the lengthened recitation of the prayer 
and the psalm, the intense radiance of the probationary iron 
became dimmed into an obscurer glow : yet, even then, sufficient 

1 Edin. Rev. No. lxL 
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danger still accompanied the fiery proof to render it appalling. 
But he who might wage his law was declared guiltless of the 
imputed crime, or discharged from the fulfilment of the obli¬ 
gation by an easier trial. An oath confirmed his nwn denial of 
the charge. Friends or relations, whom be himself had named, 
declared their belief in the truth of his denial. They too, in¬ 
deed, were bound by oath; but the free judgment of the com¬ 
purgators might be fettered by the ties of blood or fellowship, 
or the irresistible force of self-interest would conquer their con¬ 
scientious scruples; and audarity and perjury, without doubt, 
often suceeded in gaining many a triumph over good faith and 
justice." 1 

“ Great defects were inseparable from trial by compurgation; 
but they were in some measure compensated by its advantages. 
People who were insensible to the nicer or conventional deli¬ 
cacies of reputation were taught to defer to public opinion, 
whose influence is more beneficial to society in checking the 
commission of bad deeds, than in stimulating to the perform¬ 
ance of great ones. An inestimable value was given to unble¬ 
mished character. To those who were of fair fame and good 
repute, trial by compurgation afforded an efficient protection 
against calumny and malice; but to them alone. Notwith¬ 
standing the influence of relationship and clanship, or of more 
tempting and degrading motives, the gentleman or the citizen, 
if his deeds had borne a questionable shape, would have some 
difficulty in persuading twelve, or twenty-four, or thirty-Bii 
good men and true, to become forsworn in his defence. Per¬ 
haps the very powerful and the very rich may have assembled 
their compurgators with greater ease; but no additional im¬ 
punity was thereby given to those greenflies, who, in all states 
of society, contrive to escape tbe cobweb meshes of the law, 
than they would have possessed had compurgation been denied 
to them. The heart, of the widowed one was faint when the 
king’s companion stood in the great hall of the king’s palace, 
before the table of marble stone, surrounded by his meisney of 
willing believers in his innocence. Did she cry aloud for ven¬ 
geance on their perjuries? Alas! arguments such as convinced 
them that the tale of woe was false, would have been equally 
irresistible, if addressed to the haughty seneschal, or the high¬ 
born justiciar, wrapped in the robe of scarlet and ermine be¬ 
stowed upon him by royal favour. Was the right hand of each 
baron uplifted towards heaven, whilst he repeated the solemn 
oath which screened the noble miscreant from his deserved 
punishment? If sentence had been passed, these same handB 
would have drawn tbe sword with equal readiness to defend 

1 Edin. Rev. No. lai. 
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him. Consistency was not to be expected before jurisprudence 
settled into a regular system. Sometimes the original principle 
of compurgation may have been forgotten; but it should 
always be remembered that, in their strict and primitive form, 
these oaths of delivery were never allowed, but when tbe plea 
of the defendant was opposed to the unauthenticated claim of 
the demandant, or to an arraignment supported only by pre¬ 
sumptive evidence, or thB naked oath of tbe accuser. Oath 
then counterbalanced oath, and the compurgators turned the 
scale." ■ 

“ We have dilated on the subject of the compurgative ordeal, 
because we consider it as the basis upon which our criminal 
jurisprudence has been erected. The Goths and the Saxons 
alike endeavoured to lay the foundation of the sanctuary of 
justice: each followed a simple and inartificial plan. But 
whilst ours has arisen into a proud and majestic structure, 
theirs has mouldered into ruin. Spain whilst it constituted 
the Gothic monarchy, and Leon and Castile until the full 
admission of the Partidas, enjoyed a system of laws, which, 
although they cannot be identified with the laws and customs 
of the Anglo-Saxons, were yet accordant with them, both in 
the general bearing and in many of the details. Let it be, 
however, remarked, that the Castilian labrador was compelled 
to resort to the oaths of his superiors ; but our Alfred com¬ 
manded the Saxon landholder to justify himself with eleven of 
his even thanes and one king’s thane alone; and the humblest 
Saxon freeman could always rlaim a jury of his equals. Not¬ 
withstanding the absence of this generous spirit of the Saxon 
law, compurgation seems to have been more favourable in 
Castile than the ordegls of fire or battle. This is evinced by 
the charter of Molina. It may appear improper to draw con¬ 
clusions respecting the general customs of a kingdom from the 
by-laws of one chartered town; but don Mauri que would 
select such usages as were common amongst the Castilians, 
whom he Bought to draw together as settlers in his colony, and he 
would confirm to them such privileges as were most prized. 
Nor, because the Fuero Viejo only directs the ‘ oaths of 
twelve' in two or three peculiar cases, must we infer that it 
was excluded in all others. When our law books define a 
felony, it is not necessary to add that a jury is to be impanelled 
to determine it. The student is presumed to be acquainted 
with the general course of trial.” a 

The same reason which induced the reviewer to dilate 
on the subject of the compurgative ordeal has influenced 

1 Ellin Bev. No. lxl. * Ibid. No. lxl pp. IStS—131. 
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us to follow hiB example. Until we peruBed the pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs, that subject never struck us in so 
forcible a manner; nor do we know that it has ever 
struck others — certainly none of the peninsular his-' 
torians. For this reason, and not to rob him of his fair 
praise, we have preferred giving his own words at 
length. In some cases, however, we conceive the prin¬ 
ciple between the Gothic and Spanish system has been 
carried too far, and doubtful analogy been somewhat 
violently converted into a positive rule. With such 
limited information as we possess relative to the ancient 
local charters of Spain—most of them now mouldering 
in the dust of the national libraries, and not likely to be 
ever disturbed—we can be led only by hypothesis. A 
comprehensive view of the analogy between the forms 
of compurgation in criminal cases between the Teutonic 
and Spanish people, during the middle ages, would be 
an interesting subject for a separate work. But such 
an enquiry could be pursued only in Spain,—for no 
where else could the necessary authorities be found,—and 
it would require years of intense application. It can, in 
fact, be expected only from some learned Spanish civilian, 
at the express instance of the Spanish monarch, whose 
authority alone could open the numerous archives of 
the kingdom. Unfortunately, hitherto Spain has pro¬ 
duced no such prodigies of legal erudition as Heineccius. 
Indeed, the learned of that nation have hitherto con¬ 
sidered the subject of legislation as below their notice, 
although they have given us minute accounts of pro¬ 
vincial councils, convoked, perhaps, for no other pur¬ 
pose than to determine some insignificant point of 
discipline. 

Though the benefits enjoyed through the local fueros 
were unquestionably great, and were designed to be still 
greater, the system was not without its inconveniences. 
The attachment of the people to these charters weakened 
the action of the general laws, and introduced into each 
separate jurisdiction a spirit of locality by no means 
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favourable to a genuine and enlightened patriotism. 
Each regarded itself as an independent republic, jealous 
of its privileges, however inconsistent with the general 
weal, and fiercely resolved to defend them. The pro¬ 
visions of the Fuero Juzgo began, in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, to be found impracticable. Society was become 
more military, more feudal, more licentious : restrictions 
which could scarcely have been borne by human nature 
under any circumstances were not likely to be obligatory 
on such a people. A code less impracticable in its re¬ 
quisitions, and uniform in its application,—one that 
would unite the different communities into one great 
brotherhood,—was wanting. San Fernando perceived 
the defects of the existing system ; and he was the more 
eager to remedy them, as he could not hut perceive that, 
so long as these local predilections were fostered, his 
views of a universal monarchy must be impeded, and 
the royal authority could never be established. So great, 
however, were the obstacles opposed to the formation of 
a general code; so averse were the minds of men to 
any change ; so eager were the nobles to preserve their 
domination and the communities their privileges; that 
he had not the courage, perhaps not the ability, seriously 
to attempt the salutary change. But if he left the law 
untouched, he rectified their administration: he sup¬ 
pressed the counts or governors of the provinces, whose 
powers were almost sovereign, and substituted for them 
the adelantados mayores, whom he more immediately 
subjected to the throne: he also, as before observed, 
caused the Fuero Juzgo to be translated into Castilian; 
and though he could not force its observance on the 
places which enjoyed the fueros, he could at least im¬ 
pose it on the new conquests in Andalusia. Alfonso, 
the successor of Fernando, resolved to make the attempt. 
The Roman jurisprudence, which had so recently been 
discovered, and which was taught with such applause 
in the Italian universities, drew his admiration, both 
because its spirit was favourable to absolute monarchy. 
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mod because it bad been the cjide of a great people. 
His hopes of the imperial crown of Germany 1 roused 
him to the glory of becoming a legislator. HiB first 
care was to .encourage the profession of the Roman 
jurisprudence in the university of Salamanca. There 
he created three chairs for the canon and civil law, and 
caused several manuals, all based on the new, or rather 
restored, doctrines, to be drawn up for the use of the 
students. How cautiously he proceeded in his great 
design will be clear from the fact, that his first com¬ 
pilation for actual use (1250) was the Fuero Real, 
which contained such parts of the local fueros as were 
favourable to royal authority, and into which he care¬ 
fully] interwove not a few of the monarchical axioms 
of the Justinian code. This compilation was first in¬ 
troduced into the tribunals of the- court, where it soon 
became the only recognised authority, whether for causes 
in the first instance, or for appeals. Its obscurities 
were explained by subsequent ordinances, called Leyea 
del JEstilo. It contained the elements of a code which 
he designed to be much more extensive and complete. 
But he could not, indeed he dared not, attempt to make 
its observance general: he granted it as a favour to 
several towns and communities, in the hope that others 
would also be induced to solicit it. ^ In the mean time, 
the composition of his great work proceeded in Sala¬ 
manca, the most learned professors of- which’ were en¬ 
couraged by the royal liberality, and by their own pre¬ 
dilections, to labour diligently at their task. Their 
chief attention was directed to the Codex, Pandects, 
and Institutes, which they made the basis of the new 
compilation; but as the state of society in the Peninsula 
was, in many respects, different from that of the Roman 
world, they extracted from the body of the fueros such 
as were not inconsistent with their favourite dogmas. 
Their object, too, was to amend the canon no less than 
the civil law,—to banish, among other barbarisms, the 


l ■ SeeVoL IL p.lM. 
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superstitious judgments of God—the savage ordeals that 
bad so long prevailed,—ant^tto retract from the com¬ 
pilation of Gratian, and the decrees of their own councils, 
whatever was consonant with reason. After some years 
of labour, in 1258, appeared the celebrated result of 
their learning and diligence, by means of which Alfonso 
hoped to attain a celebrity equal to that enjoyed by the 
far-famed Justinian. 1 

The Siete Partidas, bo called from the seven partB 
into which it is divided,—a division founded on a cele¬ 
brated preceding authority,—is the fourth, and by far 
the most comprehensive, code of Spain. It iB taken 
from the code of Justinian, the Wisigothic, the 
Fuero Viejo, the local fueros, as well as from the decre¬ 
tals, the canons of councils, nay, even the sayings of phi¬ 
losophers and saints. It is a complete digest of Roman, 
feudal, and canon law, and arranged in something like 
order. It is by far the most valuable monument of 
legislation, not merely of Spain, but of Europe, since 
the publication of the Roman code. It is still the basis 
of Spanish common law ; for though more recent com¬ 
pilations exist, they are chiefly founded on it, and cases 
which cannot be decided either by them or the local 
fueros must be decided by it. We may observe, that if 
all the other codes vjere banished, Spain would still have 
a respectable body of jurisprudence ; for we have the 
experience of an eminent advocate in the royal tribunal 
of appeal for asserting, that during an extensive prac¬ 
tice of twenty-nine years, scarcely has a case occurred 
which could not be virtually or expressly decided by the 
code in question. To give a complete analysis of it, in 
limits so circumscribed as ours, would be a vain attempt, 
but we must endeavour to impress the reader with a 
general idea of its Bpirit, especially with such of its pro¬ 
visions as exhibit the state of society in Leon and 
Castile during the middle ages. Instead, however, of 

1 Perer, DIkutbo Preliminar a loa Leyea dB las Siete Partidas, cap. 7. 
Fetrerai, Hlitolre G6n£rale d’Eapagne, par Hermllly, tom. iv. p. 237. Ma¬ 
rina, Sempfere, Hlatolre dei Cortes, chap. 10. et 1L ConsuUratioDB sur lea 
Causes, tom. L chap. 8, 9. and 10. 
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examining it in the order in which it now appears, we 
will in general follow that of a celebrated editor, or 
rather abbreviator (Perez), who has arranged the sub¬ 
jects in such a manner as to establish a natural connec¬ 
tion between them. We say in general, for on some 
occasions we prefer the original order. The preliminary 
observations respecting the design, nature, and obliga¬ 
tions of laws, may be well omitted, since they contain 
nothing but what is to be found in other codes, in the 
writings of jurists, or in the dictation of common sense. 1 

Persons. —The obligations of man regard his duty 
to God, to himself, and to his neighbour. By the first 
he honours, fears, yet loves his Maker. The second in¬ 
volves the care of his soul, and of his body : of his soul, 
by cherishing a Christian faith, and by performing 
good works; of his body, by cherishing his life and 
health, by avoiding whatever could bring either into 
jeopardy. But if he loves and obeys God, he must also 
love his neighbour; since charity is of divine ordination, 
and is, in fact, the fulfilling of the law. This love con¬ 
strains us to advise the ignorant, to succour the neces¬ 
sitous, to bear patiently with the weaknesses, and readily 
to pardon the injuries of others, and to benefit all by 
good example. Hence religion, in its general sense, is 
not only the foundation, but the sum and substance, 
of all duty, and consequently of all good law. In a 
more limited sense, it is confined to the spiritual inter¬ 
course between the soul and its Maker; and as such 
cannot be cognisable by human legislation, and as in¬ 
stinct, to say nothing of religion, inculcates the care of 
ourselves, that legislation regards only the third class of 
obligations,—those which must regulate our dealings 
with the rest of mankind. 2 

The obligations of man towards others are deter¬ 
mined by the relation in which he stands towards them ; 

1 Perez. Compendlo del Derecho Civil y Comun deEapafta, tom. 1. Di»- 
curso Preliminar. 

2 Lat Slete Parti das, part 11. tit IS. Perez, Compendlo del Derecho, 
torn. 1. lib. L tit. 2. and 3. 
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end where the relation is the closest, the duty is the 
strongest. As matrimony is not only the nearest tie, 
but the first in the order of nature, since it precedes 
those of parents and children, the regulations which 
reason or human experience havb sanctioned regarding 
it should occupy the first place. 1. It may be preceded 
by espousals , which are a promise of marriage, and 
which are binding, if contracted by qualified persons. 
The form was simple: the words, " I will take thee for 
my wife or husband,” if repeated before witnesses, were 
valid, and the marriage was to be solemnised on arriving 
at a proper age, which was fourteen for the male, and 
twelve for the female, though the time might be pro¬ 
longed by mutual consent. If the words are used in a 
present sense, as “ I take thee for my wife,” and by 
persons arrived at the canonical age, the contract becomes 
matrimony, and annuls any prior promise which had a 
future reference. 1 But if this promise of a future mar¬ 
riage be followed by the copula camalis, it cannot be 
annulled by any subsequent contract. No parent can 
espouse his children without their consent; and if that 
consent be given before the age of seven, it may be re¬ 
called by either of the parties contracted. Conditions 
may, in some cases must, accompany espousals. Thus, 
if a man say, “ I will marry thee, if thou wilt give me 
a certain sum of money,” the marriage must be sus¬ 
pended until the condition be fulfilled, unless the present 
form of contract, or the copula camalis, intervene: thus, 
also, none of the faithful can marry a heretic or an 
infidel, unless the other engage to embrace the true faith. 
Nuptial presents, called arras, are to be given as a pledge 
that the espousals shall be followed by marriage ; and 
if either forfeit the engagement, the arras or donation 
remains in the power of the other. Either party can 
take the religious state without the consent of the other, 
provided the copula camalis have not taken place; if it 

' 1 This distinction between iporialla de prciente et de future was un¬ 
known to the Justinian code, and waa first broached by the canon law. 
(Heineocius, v. 384.) 
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have, the consent is indispensable ; but the one remain¬ 
ing in the world must observe the vow of chastity. 
Where no canonical impediment exists, the contract is 
irrevocably binding; for though, in some instances, a 
efparation may be permitted, ab mensa et thoro, the 
vinculum matrimonii cannot be destroyed. The debitum 
conjugate is obligatory on both, and must be paid at the 
request of either. 1 The impediments are numerous. 
Besides the forbidden degrees, whether of consanguinity 
or of affinity, where he who marries one person believes 
her to be another, and where the freeman marries with 
a slave whom he believes to be free; both are impedi¬ 
menta dirimentia, unless the one who has reason to 
complain confirm the engagement, or by the copula 
carnalis: madness, frigor vel impotentia nature, holy 
orders, minority, &c., are in the same predicament. And 
the married man, who commits adultery, cannot, on the 
death of his wife, marry the partner of his guilt if he 
have hastened her death by ill usage, or if the parties 
have espoused. One slave may marry another without 
the consent of either owner, and neither can be sepa¬ 
rated ; on the contrary, the master of the one shall be 
compelled to purchase the other, or the church shall 
purchase both, that they may live united, and fulfil the 
obligation of the state; and if a freeman marry a slave 
with the owner's consent, from that moment the slave 
is enfranchised. The rights of the owner, in other 
respects, are paramount to those of the state; for if the 
debitum conjugate be required by one of them at the 
moment the owner requires the services of either, its 
payment must be deferred. No matrimony can be 
clandestine, viz. without witnesses; nor can it take 
place without the knowledge of the parents, or, in their 
default, of the nearest relatives. Whoever marries a 
woman without their consent shall become their slave. 2 

1 But if the copula carnalis be effected through concupiscentia carnis, it li 
peccatum veniale: and peccatum mortale.if stimulants are administered. 

a Alonso el Sablo, Las Slete Parti das, part iv, tit 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, B. 11. 
Perez, Compendia del Derecho, Ub. 1. tit 4—12. Compare Codex Legis 
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It may be here proper to observe, that through the li¬ 
centiousness of the age, a commerce between the two 
sexes was sometimes permitted without marriage. Thug, 
any single man, not in holy orders, could take a con¬ 
cubine, or barragana, provided she were free like himself, 
and the issue of such connection could succeed. On 
the marriage of the man, the connection was at an end, 
or the children born afterwards were spurious, and both 
parties subject to the penalties of adultery. 1 

The next link in the social chain is that which con¬ 
nects children with their parents. Legitimate are not 
only those which are born in lawful wedlock, but those 
which spring from a free concubine, or barragana, and 
even from a slave, if he afterwards married, and thereby 
enfranchised her. A father can, at any time, render 
legitimate a natural son, if he have no legitimate ones, 
and this son can succeed him without dispute; or he 
can be made so by the secular prince. And though na¬ 
tural sons cannot take holy orders, the pope can remove 
the impediment, can declare them legitimate, and elevate 
them to the highest ecclesiastical dignities, just as the 
prince in temporal can elevate them to the civil. 
Adopted children are also legitimate, and could succeed 
like those born in lawful wedlock. The patria potestas, or 
paternal authority, is founded in nature, but it does not 
extend over illegitimate children. A father, in danger 
of dying with hunger, may sell or pledge his son ; nay, 
if besieged in a castle, and in danger of surrendering 
through want of strength to defend it, he may eat the 
child. The potestas, however, is destroyed when the 
father commits a capital offence ; when he contracts an 
incestuous marriage ; or when the son is invested with 
certain dignities ; such as councillor of the royal court, 
corregidor, adelantado; also by excessive cruelty; by 


Wisigothorum, lib. iii. tit 1. et 2., and Codex Just, Dc Sponsalibus et De 
Nuptiis. The canon laws differ toto ccclo on this subject, from those of 
ancient Rome, 

i Part. iv. tit 11, or lib. ix. tit 5,, of Perez. Alfonso here follows the Ho¬ 
man laws De Concubinia. He is sure to follow these laws, with or without 
reason, whether they can consort with modern society or not. 
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an encouragement to daughters to prostitute themselves, 
or by an act of renunciation on the part of the father: 
in other cases the authority remains during life; and 
to such an extent, that he can enjoy the usufruct of 
whatever the son acquires, except the peculium eas- 
trense, or what the latter receives in the camp or court 
of the king. The power possessed by the man who 
finds and rears an exposed child, or foundling, is nearly 
equal, and no less enduring : that foundling can never 
prosecute his benefactor in any grave offence, or if he 
do, let him die. 1 

Next in degree to the paternal authority, is that of 
masters over their slaves. Slavery is to be found in the 
partidas as well as the Wisigothic code ; but in a more 
subdued form, and with greater facilities for enfran¬ 
chisement, Slaves were of many classes; those who 
were born in the state ; those who were taken captive in 
war; and those who were condemned judicially. The 
offspring of a free man and a slave was of the servile 
condition; and so was that of any ecclesiastic who mar¬ 
ried a free woman. No sefior could kill his slave, un¬ 
less the latter were found in copula carnali with his 
wife or daughter ; and if he starved the slave, the latter 
was rescued from his dominion, and sold to some other 
master. Whatever the slave gained became the pro¬ 
perty of the sefior. No Jew or Moor could possess 
a Christian slave. Enfranchisement was often vo¬ 
luntary ; it was sometimes compulsory. If the slave 
denounced a grave criminal, and substantiated the 
charge, or avenged the death of his master, he became 
free. If the sefior prostituted his female slave, she be¬ 
came free. If the slave entered into holy orders with 
the master’s knowledge, he became free ; if without it, 
he might be demanded within the first year of his 
subdiaconate j and if more than a year had elapsed, he 
was compelled to furnish his late owner with a substi¬ 
tute. After enfranchisement the liberto and his chil- 

1 L&iSletePartldai, part lv. tit- 13—20. Perez, Compendia del Derecho, 
lib. L tit 14—20. Compare theae lawi with thoie Be Patrid Poteetate et 
Be Natvralibus. 
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dren were bound to honour, and in every possible way to 
assist, their late owners : ingratitude re-subjected him to 
the servile state ; t^hd where he died without immediate 
heirs,- his substance devolved to the patron . 1 

The relation between parents and children, and their 
reciprocal duties, being thus explained, the next enquiry 
would regard the laws of testaments, inheritance, exe¬ 
cutors, guardians, &c. But as these subjects, like the 
similar titles in the Wisigothic, are extracted from the 
Justinian code, and seldom differ from them, they need 
not he noticed in this compendium . 2 

The duties of man towards his natural connection 
having been defined, the next consideration regards 
those that are owing to the government under which 
he lives, and to the community of which he is a mem¬ 
ber. And here, from the careful minuteness with which 
the former class of duties are defined, we may perceive 
how anxious the royal legislator was to support the in¬ 
terests of monarchy, and even its divine right: how 
jealously he regarded the prerogative of the nobles ; and 
how great a progress ultra-montane notions had made 
among the jurists of the Peninsula, especially among 
the professors of Salamanca. Subjects are enjoined 
to love, honour, and obey their king; to defend him 
in his life, his substance, fame, and family ; to speak 
always well of hiM ; to believe nothing to his' disad¬ 
vantage ; to interpret every thing he does in a charitable 
spirit j to regard him, in fact, as God's vicar on earth, 
who cannot do wrong, or who, at least, is subject to no 
earthly tribunal. Crimes against him, his dignity, 
family, or household, were punished with far greater 
severity than all others. Thus, such as quarrelled 
within three miles of the royal person, and wounded 
each other, lost their hands, besides being amenable to 

1 Las Siete Partidas, part. iv. tit. SI. and 2 12., et part. ii. tit, 29. Perez, 
Compendio del Derecho, lib. L tit. 21. et 22. Many of these laws are the 
same as those of the Wisigoths : and in BDiue cases, both are taken from the 
Justinian code, as may be seen by comparing with De Manumissionibus, et 
De Libertis eorvmque Libert's. 

a Las Siete Partidas, part, lv, tit 1—ID. Perez, Compendio, lib. i. 
tit. 23—46. Compare with Codex Legis Wlsigothorum, lib. iv. tit. 2., and 
with Codex Just-De Testaments , &c. necnon. De Haredibus, &c. 
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the ordinary' penalty. If one officerjif the household' 
slew another, he was, if a grandee, e$fed; if #n infe¬ 
rior servant, buried alive with ^he*jforpBe # of the de¬ 
ceased. The noble who plundered Iny one proceeding 
to the court was banished ; the plebeian was put to 
death. In short, the partidas are filial with maxims in 
favour of absolutism ; and to their influence is chiefly 
owing the extraordinary powers and privileges which 
have long been possessed by the monarchs of Spain . 1 

The duties of man towards the community of which 
he is a member are defined with more justice. His 
first care must be to choose such a wife, and at such a 
period, that the offspring may be healthy and vigorous; 
hiB next must be to rear and educate hiB children in 
such a manner that they may have both the will and 
the power to benefit society; he must encourage the 
cultivation of the ground, and every useful branch of 
industry; he must assist in the common defence of the 
poblacion or community to which he belongs. And 
here it may be proper to explain what is meant by the 
words community, society, or poblacion. No pob¬ 
lacion or colony in the waste lands, rescued from, the 
infidels, could be framed without the royal permission ; 
and for these cartas pueblas a considerable sum was 
paid to the royal chancery. The places thus colonised 
had the name of aldea, lugar, arrabal, pago, villa, or 
cuidad, according to the tenor of the carta puebla, or 
privilegio de poblacion, which assigned the boundaries 
of the new settlement, and a common portion of land 
with wood and water sufficient for the consumption of 
the people. Aldea signifies a community of many 
families beyond the walls of a city ; arrabal means that 
portion of a city which, though outBide the walls, is 
joined with a city; lugar signifies either a village ot a 
town; pago comprises several aldeas, or the particular 
district of a city, but with a separate municipality; a 
villa contains many more families than an aldea, and 

i Lu State Partldai, part ii, tit 13,14, IS, 16, 17,18,19. Parer, Com. 
pendto.lib. L Ut 47—52. 



*& Soidetijnes Miajl*to ; a city. AS1 the poblacions, in 
'’iWsie df their charters, signify a community, 

ysd in the iesi^uagT of civil law are so many iiniver- 
titatei, each containing within itself juradiction, honour, 
territory^ distrust, ,|&c. It must, however, be observed, 
thgt a lugar is not^always invested with these privileges, 
tyit .may sometimes be dependent in its municipal go¬ 
vernment on Borne city, villa, or pago. A ciudad means 
a community surrounded by walls, possessed of an in¬ 
dependent jurisdiction, either by royal grant or im¬ 
memorial custom. Each of these poblacions or com¬ 
munities has its municipal council elected by the people, 
and consisting of alcaldes, regidores, &c., with alguacils, 
escribanos, and other subordinate officers. In the sala 
de consejo, or council-chamber, a general meeting of 
-the inhabitants is sometimes convoked to deliberate on 
affiurs which concern dll. In these halls, local regu¬ 
lations are enacted for the government and welfare of 
the community ; but these must afterwards be ratified 
by royal authority. Each community is generally sub¬ 
divided into corporations, according to the business or 
cfaft, and each corporation has its peculiar constitution 
and privilege^ in which no stranger would be permitted 
to participate. In all the price alike of labour and of 
provisions is regulated. 1 

2, Thinqs. —Frfirn the relation and dudes of persons 
die natural progression is into the dominion and ac¬ 
quisition of thinss. Dominion is the power of doing 
what we will with our own, in conformity with the 
dictates of justice and right reason. 2 It is three-fold; 
1. In the authority of the supreme magistrate to ad¬ 
minister justice, and to punish evil doers; 2. In the 
free use or'disposal of what is properly our own; 
3. In the power Which one possesses ova- certain re¬ 
venues or returns, in which he has either an interest 


1 Lu Slate Partldat, Matin, Fans, CompencHo, Kb. L St 08—GO. 
* Dominium att Jut In re corpora]!, ax quo IhcuJtea da earn dltpona 
uoTindfcanctl,natcltur, nltivrilax,vel conrenUn,val* - 


Mkman, Uh. iL tit i \ da.) Tbit la a more accura 
VOL. IV. X 
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during life, or for a specified periolij JDn these bases 
rest the legitimate enjoyment o'£ all property, and the 
endless .distinctions between mine and SAtne^which, when 
pushed into their remote ramifications, sometimes occa¬ 
sion great troubles in society. Of,things, some are 
common, others particular ; some belong to all anim|ls, 
others to all men; some belong to all of the same com¬ 
munity, others to individuals only of that community, 
and some which belong to nobody. Thus the aiT, the 
running waters, the sea and its shores, are common to 
all animals 1 , and on these shores any creature may 
boild and acquire dominion over the creation, provided 
it do not interfere with the common advantage: ' thus 
treasures found on the beach belong to him who finds 
them 3 : thus rivers and highways may be used by all 
of the same nation; but no one can impede the course 
of the one, or obstruct the other: thus, though each 
individual of a community has a right to the enjoyment 
of certain possessions common to the rest,—to the 
gardens, for instance, belonging to any particular city, 
—the members of that body, corporate or politic, have 
no dominion over the things of an individual; and 
thus, lastly, no dominion can be assumed' either by 
communities or individuals over sacred things. From 
these propositions, it is evident that the fowls of 
the air, the wild beasts of unclaimed forests, and the 
fishes of rivers and seas, belong to him who can take 
them; but, as his right is founded only on his successful 
activity, the moment they escape from his hands, his 
dominion is lost, and any one is as free as himself to 
retake them. 3 In individual cases, as where an artificer 

1 Communis ergo ex his principle sunt aer. aqua profluens. mare, et 
llttora marls. (InttiL & 326.) 

1 De Adqulrendo Rerum Domlnlo, (Instlt % 350.) necnon Fondesta, vL 
\ 166. Qu* nulliui sunt, cedant occupant! 

8 Venatio eat occupatlo feraruA hestlarura et qua nulllui aunt (Inst 
V9450 IUud singulare eat, quod fer®, slmul in custodlam nostram eva- 
■cmnt, nostra non mantant (Ibid. § 3470 Vide Pandect. vL $ 170,171. If 
the/ere are on the ground of any one. for that period he is the dominus, 
riot, however, dF the ferae, but of the soil, and may prohibit us from pursu¬ 
ing them. [Pamdect vL $ 170.) What a heap of absurdities are our game 
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works a piece of wood or ore into an utenBil, the domi¬ 
nion is conjoint: in the one instance it is natural, being 
Tested in thfe owner of the material; in the other, it is 
acquired by the •industry or skill. In commerce, the 
dominion is acquired by the tradition or delivery of the 
article. Bold, but always on the condition, that the price 
be at the same time delivered to the seller, otherwise 
the dominion By natural right belongs to him and not 
to the buyer. 1 By natural right, too, he who finds 
a lost treasure in a public way acquires dominion over 
it j if in a heritage, it belongs to the owner of that 
heritage. And if a man of sound mind, neither con¬ 
victed nor aceused of any misdemeanour, should abandon 
his property, with the intention of never requiring it, 
it would, by the same rule of right, belong to the first 
occupant. 2 Possession is the just retention of a thing : 
it is ithtural when we have actually" the object in our 
hands; it is civil when we retain it with a legal title: 
thus, the possession of a purse is a natural, that of an 
estate a civil act. Hence, the acquisition of things must 
be two-fold also ; first, when the object is delivered by the 
owner into my hands; secondly, when from its bulk it 
cannot be thus delivered, but the legal possessor may 
invest me with it by a written instrument ; and if the 
object be a warehouse of merchandise, the tradition may 
be effected by that of the key. When the transaction, is 
a sale, if the buyer seize it with the consent of the seller, 
or the representative of one seize with the consent of the 
representative of the other,—the powers of both, how¬ 
ever, being duly verified, — the possession is equally 
valid. But possession does not always imply dominion: 
the conductor or carrier of merchandise hag the one, but 
not the other; for this possession is not in his own name, 
but in that of the owner. It is evident, that no natural 
dvil, and consequently valid tradition, can take plac E " 

1 Thlnlght would make (trailge havoc with the artificial, unnatural lawe 
of commerce, which la founded on bo palpable a Action. Civil law, however, 
la compelled to recognlae this fiction,—to accept the fldem Bmptorla.ln- 
atfeftd of the predum sohitura. (Inst ) 384.) 

a Quamque et res pro derelictli habits, occupanti cedant, &c. (In*. 

I 

K 2 
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except where the intention of the one is to deliver, that 
of the other to receive, for in the intention exists the 
virtue of the act. He, therefore, who obtains possession 
of a thing without my knowledge or oonsent, is subject 
to the penalties of theft. 1 

The dominion and acquisition dr things being thus 
established, the next enquiry regards- contracts, or the 
transactions by which men transfer those things from 
one to another, and the conditions by which the con¬ 
tracts are accompanied. This interchange of commo¬ 
dities arises from the nature of society : man has per¬ 
petual need of the aid of man ; if one have a superfluity 
of some things, he is in want of others; and as the 
superfluity to him is a necessary to another, the advan¬ 
tage of both has suggested an exchange ; and he who 
has no natural superfluity may yef bring his industry or 
skill in exchange (for tangible commodities. But the 
relation and wants of society have undergone so great 
a change, commerce especially has introduced such a 
revolution into the course of human transactions, that 
the simplicity of ancient intercourse no longer exists. 
The most simple of all contracts is the loan, by which, 
not the dominion but the use of a given thing is trans¬ 
ferred for a given time. It may, indeed, be contended, 
that where the article lent is one of necessary and speedy 
consumption, as bread or wine, or of circulation, as 
gold, the dominion is transferred with the use; but in 
this c&Be the transaction ceases to be a loan; it is in 
fact an’exchange. 2 He who lends must have the Ml 
dominion over the thing lent: hence a son cannot lend 
what ia his father's, but the father may lend the son’B, 
except in regard to the peculium castrense, as until a 

’ 1 Laa Siete Partldaa, part UL tit IS, 29, SO, 31,32 Peru, Compendln, 
lib. 1L tit 1, t, 3,4, 3. We need not remind the learned reader, that ill 
the preceding auomata or deduatlona ere founded on, nr are identical vUfc, 
tboae of theTnatttutea (Dr AdquirttuU Rerum Domtuto, ^ 331-^84.). We 
omit the dominion obtained by war, at complicated and Irrelevant ' 

* It muat not be lupoaaed, that In th|a analyila we alavtahlytollnw the or¬ 
der of reaming, much leu the word*, or the Fartidaa we take the pto- 
poaMoD* and theoaaea, u they appear beet calculated to throw light on the 
general apirit of the code; and aometimea we draw ooncluatona which are 
oat eafeuaed, but are virtually Included hi the original. 
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certain age the son, and whatever the Bon may possess; 
belong to the father; much more strongly is this true 
in regard to the owner and the slave. If, however, the 
father or owner he privy to and sanction the loan, it is, 
in fact, made by him; that is, by his representative. If 
the thing lent susfltin damage, that damage in reason 
must be repaired by the borrower; but, in some cases, 
due regard must be paid to Accidental damage, and such 
as is the regult of inadequate care. If I borrow a 
horse, and, through wan«bof skill, it is injured, I am 
clearly responsible; but if it be scathed by the light¬ 
ning of heaven no responsibility exists, and the loss is 
the owner’s. If the thing be lost in a conflagration or 
a flood, or by the falling of a house, the owner can 
claim no compensation, unless any one of those cala¬ 
mities were hastened or aggravated by some .culpability 
in the borrower. The same rules will generally apply 
to simple deposits or pledgee, the dominion of the thing 
remaining with the pledger, not with the depository. 
In donations the dominion is transferred with the thing ; 
but every owner cannot make donations: for instance, 
'a father cannot give to one son, when he holds in patrid 
potestate what ought to be divided among several. Buy¬ 
ing and selling is another form of contract, and equally 
subject to the regulation of justice. A father and a son 
in patrik potestat? cannot sell to each other, because 
they are recognised as one. Dominion is as necessary 
to tite vendor as to the lender or giver, and even it does 
not invariably imply the power to sell. No man who 
fojlows natural justice can sell what muBt injure the 
buyer, whether ii» body or in principle ; and no man 
can lawfully sell to the natural enemy what he hears 
will be turned to the prejudice of his country: no true 
citiaen can sell that which must injure the community 
to^which he belongs, or any individual of that com¬ 
munity. If the quality of a thing be warranted, and 
•the thing is defective, the sale is void, unless, indeed, 
the quality has been deteriorated since its tradition 
into tiie hands of the purchaser. Exchanges are but 
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another species of sale, and subject to the game rules. 
Promite*, or obligations to pay, or do something stipm. 
lated by one party, are often used in contracts. Thus, 
the seller sometimes receives apt the equivalent at the 
time of tradition, but the promise that the equivalent 
■hall be produced at a given period. By the artificial 
state of* society,—a state which can only tend to the 
embarrassment and ultimate rain of the community,— 
the dominion of a thing tiius delivered on faith passed 
to the creditor: the practice*is contrary to reason, to 
natural right, and to national prosperity. If the contract 
be not fulfilled at the time appointed, the seller has, 
indeed, his remedy. Sometimes bail or security is given 
for the punctual payment of asdebt, or the discharge of 
an obligation ; and if the principal in the contract ne¬ 
glect or be unable to fulfil it, the responsibility devolves 
on the guarantees. , But this expedient confounds the 
innocent with the guilty, or, at most, the imprudent 
with the unfortunate, and thereby extends the sphere 
of human suffering. The necessary qualifications in a 
surety are ability and residence in a given place. If, 
through the disappointments of life, the debtor cannot 
fulfil his contract, he may make a legal cession of his 
property (over which he has dominion) to be Bold for the 
common benefit of the creditors. And when this cession 
is made, he cannot be molested by th&m, until he arrive 
at better fortune. If he refuse to make the cession, he 
may be imprisoned; and if while thus confined he 
waste the substance, he forfeits his liberty. 1 

The relations and dudes of man, the dominion and 
possession of things, and the obligations of contracts 
bring defined and recognised, our next consideration 

~ 1 Lai Slete Partid**, part v. tit 1—15. Pceei, Compendto, lib. It. tit 1— 
£5. Compare with Inat lib. v., de Obllgationlbus, &c. 

It would be well If legislator! near homft would study this part of the 
code of Alonso el Sabio. The Romans and Wisigotbs were worse : they 
reduced the unfortunate debtor to slavery. See Codex Legis Wislgothorum* 
Uh. v, felt 6. et Pandect, pars ill lib. xviil. tit 3. de Lege CommksarU 
necvon, felt lv. de Hereditat vel Actions vendltA, As the dominion of the 
tiring remains with the idler, whom the buyer must pay (Pandect tiL 281.), 
the utter becomes a criminal (Da Verborum obligaUoolbut.) 
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regards the penalties involved in usurping the rights of 
others, or in failing to fulfil the conditions of our owa 
compact As human nature is prone to self-advantage, 
the doctrine of crimes and punishments must occupy a 
conspicuous portion of every code. Treason against the 
king, or against the*community of which, we are mem¬ 
bers, is the first and greatest of crimes, since ift effect, 
if not design, is to injure & whole people: no less a 
penalty than death and confiscation of his substance can 
be awarded against the delinquent But in the midst 
of justice pity must be remembered: the wife of the 
guilty shall retain her dowry ; the debts contracted prior 
to the crime shall be discharged, and though the sons 
must be dishonoured, and declared incapable of bolding 
any public office or dignity, the daughters are excepted, 
and may inherit the fourth portions of the mother's 
property. Knightly treason—the Reason of’one noble 
or hidalgo towards another—must be preceded by chal¬ 
lenge, and substantiated by victory. No challenge or 
defiance can be made without the consent of the king, 
who must first exhort the complainant to a composition, 
tad allow three days for the purpose. If a good under¬ 
standing cannot be restored, the accused is cited before 
the king, when the complainant exposes the cause of 
die treason, demands a fair field, and vows to prove the 
truth of the accuAtion on the body of the accused. If 
the lie direct be returned by the accused, the king may 
yet prolong the term in the hope of an accommodation; 
and if the accused die before the day of combat, both 
he and hie lineage are, exempt from the d&grace: he 
did all that could be expected from him ; he denied the 
truth of the charge; and it is presumed, that had his life 
been spared he would have disproved it by his arms, 
If the accused do not appear when the lists are opened, 
a relation, or friend, or vassal, or superior, may answer 
for him, and demand a prolongation of thirty days ; and 
even when the thirty are expired, nine more may be 
added. If the challenged do not appear at the ter¬ 
mination of the period, he is declared guilty of the 
k 4 
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treason, rod eren his sponsor is bdfcished the realm: 
No churchman is allowed, no woman is able, to appear 
in the lists, but either may appear by their champion 
or representative; and if either of the parties die, the 
next in consanguinity can take up the dispute. After 
the challenge is once publicly made, no compromise can 
be effected between the accuser and the accused without 
the express licence of the king ; and if the challenger 
be unable to prove his charge, he shall be made to own 
himself a liar, or be banished for ever, and in either 
ease declared incapable of entering the lists thencefor¬ 
ward with any true knight. Hence a defiance is a 
judicial proof: the choice alike of the field and arms 
rests with the king, whose commissioners must see that 
the advantages are equal,—must appoint the stations 
and barriers from what pOintB the attack' is to be made, 
and how the sun is to be divided between the com¬ 
batants. 1 If the challenged be stronger, more powerful 
and muscular in body than the challenger, he may, if- 
he pleases, employ another to fight for him, and the 
substitute must be equal in size, strength, valour, and 
lineage to the other; but the challenger cannot provide 
a substitute, unless with the consent of his antagonist 
The combatant who leaves, or is driven from the field, 
is held vanquished; but if his flight be the fault of hiB 
horse, he may return to the contest either with or with¬ 
out it. If the challenger falls, the accused is absolved; 
if the latter die without confessing, he is no less ab¬ 
solved, though no blame can be attached to the accuser. 
If the contest be not decided the first day, both parties 
BhaU be conducted from the field, served during the 
night with equal care, and the following morning rew 
conducted to the lists. If, on the eve of the third day, 
the accused be not vanquished, he is declared absolved, 
and the challenger a liar, 2 


> Thst is, the sun muet sot shine in the free of the one mote then at 
the other. 

* Lee Sleie Fertldej, pert. ril. tit 2, 8. end A Peres, Compendio, lib. r. 
tit. 1-3. 
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To some crimes, as well as misfortunes, society has 
affixed, the brand of infamy. Thus the illegitimate son; 
the one cursed in his father's will; the man publicly 
chastised by the judge, or who has been compelled to 
make restitution for theft; the woman taken in adultery, 
or who re-marries within the first year of her widow, 
hood; the father who within the same period •marries 
his widowed daughter, and the spouse who receives her; 
the bawd, the sodomite, the buffbon, the strolling singer, 
the mountebank; he who fights with beasts for money, 
the soldier expelled from the army, the usurer, the man 
guilty of perjury, and all criminals convicted of the 
graver offences. Where fame is once lost, it can never 
be regained; but if the sentence of infamy be reversed 
by the king, or by a tribunal of appeal, the reputation, 
and the consequent eligibility of offices of dignity or 
honour is restored. He who accuses another falsely, 
and thereby renders him infamouB, shall suffer the 
punishment which the other must have suffered had the 
accusation been proved. The laws respecting falsehood 
may be comprised in the same category. The notary 
who forgeB an instrument; the witness mho withholds 
tme; the advocate for one party who betrayB hiB client 
to the other; the judge guilty of deliberate injustice ; 
the witness who deposes falsely, and the instigator to 
the false depositlbn; the plebeian who assumes the 
arms of a cavalier; the layman who gives himself out 
for an ecclesiastic, and celebrates mass; the artificer 
who mixes false with genuine ores, and the medical 
vendor or practitioner who adulterates hiB medicines; 
the coiner of money, and the maker of false seals, &c.. 
are liable to banishment, in some cases to death, and to 
the loss of their property. He. who sells with false 
weights and measures shall be banished to some island, 
during the king’s pleasure. 1 

Among the crimes to which the degrees of punish, 
ment should be lawfully proportioned is homicide, ac. 

J Lai Slete Partidu, part vii. tit. 8. and 7. Perw, Compendio, lib. it, 
tit fi. and & See, also, Ad Sen. Coni. Turpllllanum, fra 
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cording u it k unjustifiable, justifiable, or casual. He 
who kills another deliberately is punishable with death) 
except in some cases. Thus, if a man discover another 
farcing, or attempting to force, his wife or daughter, he 
may IdU hhn at the moment of detection; and with equal 
justice may any one kill die midnight thief who has 
broken Into his house, or who ib consuming his property 
by fire ; so may the soldier kill the deserter who is pass¬ 
ing over to the enemy. He who is accidentally the 
death of another incurs no punishment; but witnesses 
(bonos homes) must swear that there was no enmity 
between him and the deceased. If the death arose 
through the carelessness of the homicide, he fnuBt be 
banished to an island during five years. The same 
penalty is decreed against the physician or surgeon, who, 
through want of skill, sends a freeman prematurely to 
die grave ; if the Bufferer be a slave, the price must be 
paid to the owner. The apothecary who knowingly 
mixes up poisons with his drugs, or teaches others to 
do so, shall be put to death, as well as the buyer, even 
if *the poison be not effective: if it be, he shall be' torn 
to pieces bjwwiid beasts. The pregnant woman who 
takes drugs to procure abortion, shall, if the foetus be 
alive, suffer death; if not quickened, five years' banish¬ 
ment to some island; and the same punishment Bhall 
visit the husband if he administer *die potion, or by 
kicks or blows produce the same effect. If the master 
so chastise the scholar that death follow, he shall be 
banished to some island. 1 He who puts arms into the 
bands of a madman, or a drunkard, or a passionate man, 
dull be held guilty of homicide. The man who kills 
bis father, grandfather, or great-grandfather, his son, 
grandson, or great-grandson; the woman who kills her 
husband, the brother, the sister, the uncle, the nephew, 
or vice vertd, let him or her be first publicly whipt, 

" > Had the number of criminals been great, where could the learned 
AlfoMohtTe found hli iMlands t The Romani nad iilandi enough, and Che 
polity appears reasonable in their jurisprudence. In following the tetter, 
tbe mtxthon of the Partidaa hare often neglected the ipirlt, of the Juitinl&n 
code. 
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then tied in a leathern Back, with a cock, a dog, a viper, 
and a monkey, and all thrown into the Bea. He who 
paatrates another is guilty of homicide. 1 

Insults, calumnies, terns of reproach, libels, &c. are 
punished according to the magnitude of the offence; 
and generally at the discretion of the judge, or of bonos 
homes, who may estimate the damage. 2 

Violence, open robberies, and theft, are in the neat 
class Of offences. The officers of the royal revenues, 
who resolutely collect more than their due; the creditor 
who seizes the substance of his debtor by force; the 
judge who prevents a suitor from appealing against his 
decision! are equally guilty with him who robs on the 
highway, and may be banished. He who burns the 
harvest, or house, or orchard, of another, shall also be 
burnt. Where theft was not accompanied by violence, 
the restoration of the article with its value threefold, ot 
in doubtful cases twofold, was the usual punishment; 
and the same was inflicted on all who were privy to the 
crime, but both were deservedly held infamous. Where 
violence was added, the punishment varied from stripes 
to banishment, and even death; and where the theft 
was flocks or herds the penalty was capital. The 
hidalgo who stole the child of a freeman was con¬ 
demned for ever to labour in fetters in the royal works: 
if the criminal wefe of inferior rank, he suffered death; 
if a slave, he was torn to pieces by wild beasts. Injuries, 
damage, &c. by man or beast, we;e to be compensated, 
as well as thefts, generally according to the estimation 
of the judge, or of bonos homes, very similar to the 
provisions on the same subject in die WUigothic code. 3 

1 Lu Siete Partldu, part vll. tit 8. Perea, Compendio, lib. lv. tit. 7. 
L 1—13. Confer alto Ad Legem Cornelian), De Sicariia &c. TJib last 
named punishment la taken from the Lex Pompela. Posna antiqultus 
conatituta parrlcldli erst, ut virgii sangulneii c®sl, colleoque inautl cum 
cane, gallo gallinaceo, vipara. et Simla, vel in viclnum mare, vel in amnem 
prqjiclrentur. (Pand. vll. $ 213.) Why could not Alfonlo have promul¬ 
gated the Wiatgothlc law on thin subject ? 

■ The same authorities. See, also, Ad S. C. Turpilianum. 

* Las Siete PaztMai, part vij. tit. 10. la 15. Perea, Compendio, lib. lv. 
felt 0—14. Many of the preceding laws are to be found in the Justinian 
coda See, also, the corresponding titles of the Fuero Jusgo, which are very 
i those De Furtia (Pandectarum pars vii, 1‘ 
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The laws' respecting adultery, fornication, rape, &c. 
are severe enough, though in some cases leBS so than 
those of the Wisigothic code. The adulterer (free) was 
put to death, the adulteress was publicly whipt, and 
confined to a monastery, with the loss of her arras and 
dowry. After two years, however, her husband could 
pardon her, and receive her into his house. If he died 
before the two years were expired, Bhe was compelled to 
take the veil. If one of the parties were a slave, both 
were burnt alive He who married a second wife during 
the life of his first was banished five years to some 
island. 1 The woman could not accuse her husband of 
die crime, but he could accuse her 2 ,—a distinction that 
might do something towards compensating the disparity 
of the punishments. The term of accusation for the 
husband or father of the criminal extended to sixty days 
after divorce had been pronounced by the church, with¬ 
out the penalty of talion; but whoever afterwards be¬ 
came accuser was subject to that penalty. 3 If no divorce 
had been pronounced, and the accuser failed to establish 
tWbproof, even if he were the husband, he was sentenced 
to the same punishment as she must have received had 
the proof been clear. Another loop-hole for escape lay 
in the difficulty of proving whether one of the parties 
knew that the other was married; and if five years 
elapsed from the time of the act, nO 1 prosecution could, 
be’instituted. Slaves were admitted as witnesses against 
their owners, but not without torture, and were not 
suffered to return to them after the conclusion of the 
trial. .The man who suspected his wife of adultery with 
another could cite him before the judge, and in the 

1 How comes bigamy, which involve! a repetition of the offence, to*be 
▼Ulted with leM severity than one iiolated act ? Bee Ad Legem Juliam. 
(Pandect vlL \ 167.) where It in punishable with death. 

* Quam atque adulterium jure clvill lit violatlo tori alien I, (ad Legem' 
J ulia m, ^lSO.j^conaequeni eat ut muller maritum adulterjl accuiare npfr 

‘ J Where the punishment wai so terrible, human pity must compel the 
■annul' to dread the same In case he tailed in his proof. 'Hie Julian law, 
which banished the offender to an island, with the confiscation of half hlr 
poods, (Pandect viL 48. ^ 19A) was severe enough. Constanttaus magnua 
primus poenam glad! i itatuit. (Ibid.) Justinian changed the capital punish^ 
meat, as tar as the adulteress was concerned, Into confinement In a monastery 
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presence of witnesses warn him three times never to 
speak with her again; and if he afterwards found them 
in conversation in a retired place, he could kill the sus. 
pected criminal; if he found them in the street, he 
could call witnesses and apprehend the man; if in the 
church, he could call on the priests to deliver him over 
to the secular arm. The very conversation was ad¬ 
mitted as evidence of guilt, If he found his wife in 
flagrante delicto, he could kill the gallant; if her father 
so detected her, he was compelled to kill both or neither. 1 
Incest was visited with the same punishment. If by 
Beductive arts the crime were committed with a virgin, 
Or a widow of reputation, or with a nun, the criminal, 
if distinguished in rank, lost half his substance.; if 
mean, he was whipped and banished for fire years; if a 
slave, he was burnt alive; but if the woman were not a 
nun, or a virgin, or a widow of honest fame, but mean 
in rank, he escaped without punishment. 2 If the crime 
were accomplished with the aid of violence, the victim, 
if a widow or virgin, could save his life by marryj^g 
him prior to the accusation, but his substance passed to 
her relatives; and as an inducement for her to pro¬ 
secute instead of marrying him, it became her own on 
flie conviction of the culprit. 8 If the victim were a 
nun, death only, aipi the confiscation of his substance to 
the monastery of which she was a member, could atone 


1 Eadera lex Julia patrl et marito permlilt adulterl interitu dolor! iuo 
parenUre, led ita ut marito occidere fleer et adulterum vilioria condition^, 
domi bus vel alibi, il trldui denuntlatlo intercesserit j non autem uxorem 
quam tamen Btatim dlmltttre tenetur: patrl autem et flliam. famlllas, 
domi lufle vel cujuacumque conditions Fandectorum, vll \ 184. ’secundum 
Helneccium, tom. v. p 718.) See Codex Legls Wlsigothorum, lib. iiL tit 1 

* Pima itupratorum humilium erat corporii coeroitio; honeettorum pub- 
Qcatta partis dimidlee bonorum. Ibid. \ 190. See. also, & 189: 

Adufterv was punished with death by the Edlctum Theodorlcl Regia, 
4 38. and 39, (apud Lindenbrogium, Codex Legum Antiquarum, p. £58.) 

8 The penalty in Edlcto Theod. \ 5ft ii lew severe. A married man. IT 
rich, who forced an fegeniuim, paid one third of hla aubatance to settle her 
in life: If poor, he suffered the capital penalty. 

The Lex Burgundlorum (apud Lindenbrogium, p. 28a) ii more lenient 
uan either. Qulcumque ingenuui anoilUe vioientiam faciet et via po- 
tuerit adprobari, lnferat el ciflua ancllla eat, aol. xii. (| sa) But if a atone 
*bjre the offfender, death of oourie (Ibid. \ 35.) 

Hie Lex Salic*, — and few thingi are more interesting than the com. 
parison of different codec,—carefully graduate* even lmmodect touch ec. If 
*man touched a woman's Anger againat her will, he paid 15 boL ; if her 
atm, 30: if her bosom, 45. 
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for the crime. Sodomy, and other crime* against nature, 
were also punished capitally. Pimp* and bawd* are of 
various descriptions; such a* kept houses of ill-fame, 
such m were employed on messages of seduction, those 
who prostituted their female slaves, those who prosti¬ 
tuted their wives, and such as made their houses the 
seenes of such intercourse, in ell cases for the lucre at¬ 
tending the prostitution, were punished according to the 
estimated comparative guilt. The alcahuete, or pimp of 
common women, was banished from the city, and these 
with him; the man who lent his house for such a 
purpose lost both it and ten pounds of gold; he who 
prostituted his female slave lost her; if she were his 
female servant, he either furnished money to settle her 
in life, or in default he was put to death; he who 
prostituted wife, or daughter, or nun, ot honest widow, 
could hot escape the capital penalty. 1 


1 Lm SietB Partidas, part, vll, tit 17, 18,19,20, 21,22. Pe, ea, Compendio, 
lib. Iv. tit 16—21. Compare* with Pandect, para viL tit 5. Ad Legem 
Juliaoi deadulteriil ccurcendis. \ 1714—192. 

Xp what we have extracted in the preceding note*, we add tbs fell owing 
cuVbui provisions from the Lex Baiuvariorum, one of the strangeat code* 
of the middle age« : — 

Siqulscum uxore alteriua concuberit libera, campon at hoc marlto ejui 
cum suo weregeldo , id eat, 160 sol. (tit vi. \ 4.). 

Et si in lectu calcaverit uno pede, et prohlbetux & muUere, et ampliui 
nihil fecerit, cum 12 sol. componat (\ 3.). 

SI quia propter libldinem manum injecerlt, aut virgini aeu uxorl alte¬ 
riua, quod Baauvari horgrift vacant, cum 6 ad. componat 3.). 

Si indumenta auper genucula elevaverit, quoddim^zorum vocant, cum 
12 aol. componat 4). 

Si autem discrimlnalia ejecerit de c&pite, wultworf dieunt, vel virgini 
llbldinoae crinea de caplte extraxerit, cum 12 aol. componat (J 5.). 

Si quia vlrginem rapuerit contra ipalua voluntatem et parentum e]u», 
ram40 aol. comp, et alioa, 40 cogatur in flaco (| 8.). 

Bi quia cum libera cum conaeniu Ipalua fofbicaverlt, et nollet cum ea 
□onjugio aociare, cum 12 aol. componat (% BO. 

But, al sertw cum libera fomicaverit, et hoc repertum fuerit, Hie oujua 
■emu eat, reddet Ilium parentlbua ejua ad jwnam quam meruit luendam, 
vel ad interfidmdum 9.]. 

Si quia cum manumlau,. quamFritau'it vocat, et maritum habet, confcu- 
buerit, cum 40 sol comp, parentlbua, vel domino, vel marl to ejua ($ 10.). 

Si cum virgin* manumiaaa, cum 8 aol. comp. 11.) 

Si quia cum incUU alteriua marital* concubuerlt, cum 40 aol. componat 
( 5 12.). And the aame if ahe were a virgin f l 13.). 

Hie Lex Ripuariorum fapud Linde nbroglum) la more aerere: the mulct 
n 200 ioL for the abduction of m Ingenua by an tngemiua; (a pried, 
however, only paid half]) but, the alave waa puniahed with death, (Lex 
Rhrv. (4 34.) If the copula canuli* only took place, without abduction, the 
mulct was 50 aol. ( 

Ube laws of the Fruiana are not len remarkable: the mulct varied from _ 
4 folidl to 30. according to the condition of the female. (Lex Frialooum, 
De Farleganl) 
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. The laws against magicians, Jews, Moors, heretics,Sue, 
are of no leas severity. Alfonso el Sabio was evidently t 
believer in “ the black aTt;" and part of the title on the 
subject is probably the fruit of bis own wisdom. He does 
not prohibit astrology, or the art of foretelling future 
events from the aspects, positions, and influences of the 
heavenly bodies. This he calls a liberal art, which may 
he left to professors and the learned 1 He rigorously for¬ 
bids the use of waxen images, and of certain draughts to 
create love ; condemns all soothsayers, diviners, &c. to 
death, with banishment against their supporters. Never¬ 
theless, with an inconsistency common to the age, be 
(Joes not prohibit, but rather declares worthy of reward, 
the arts by which unclean spirits are cast out of the 
body; by which the impotentia naturae of married people 
is removed; and by which the thunder cloud is driven 
away, bo that hail or storm may not injure the harvest. 
The Jews are commanded to lead a quiet, unostentatious 
life ; never to praise their law before Christians ; never 
to speak ill of Christ's; and, above all, never to cructfy 
any child or any image in wax, in imitation of cmr 
Saviour's passion: all under pain of death and confis¬ 
cation of property. Every Good Friday they were to 
remain shut up in their houses; and if they disobeyed 
the command, the Christians were allowed to treat them 
in any manner witlf impunity. They could not hold any 
office by which Christians would be subject to them ; 
nor could they either possess a Christian slave, nor have 
carnal knowledge of a Christian woman, under pain of 
death, “ because the Christian wo™an is the spouse of 
Christ; ” and they were compelled to wear some distin¬ 
guishing' mark, by which they might he known from the 
faithful. In other respects, they had some privileges: 


The lawa of the Lombards are written In blood, like the ’Wlilgothic, to 
which they bear a cloie analogy. (Lex. Longob. lib. L tit 31,32.) 

By the Sicilian conatftutlon, the adulterer Ioat hla geoda in favour of hi* 
hBlru; the adulterer her nose (lib. ili. tit 43.). 

The great direnlty of puniahmenta in different oountriei would giro 
riie to aome uaeflil reflection, but we have no apace for It „ 
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. synagogues; and, from a prohibition 

as making these places into stables, an) 
| J the worship, we may infer that BUch outrages 
■atea^^nbt unfrequent. The Jew could not be cited 
before a tribunal on hiB own Sabbath; nor was he to be 
either forced or persuaded— which is a species of force 
—to turn Christian; but if he voluntarily turned,' he 
was to be received, honoured, and defepded against hie 
'vindictive former brethren. If a Christian embraced 
Judaism, death was his reward. Most of the same 
regulations applied to the Moors, or Saracens; and the 
same punishment denounced against all who embraced 
their faith. The Christian who did so, and who imme¬ 
diately repented, was held infamous; was declared in¬ 
capable to inherit or to hold any office, or even to witness 
a contract: “ a punishment,” it is rightly observed, 
t! worse than death,— for a man to live among his like, 
yet be deprived of their honour and privileges.” Any 
one who apostatised could be accused after death, aha 
hi# goods confiscated. The Saracen who had carnal 
knowledge of a Christian was stoned to death ; and 
she, for the first offence, lost half her substance; 
for the aecond the whole, and her life at the same 
time. If the Christian delinquent were a married 
woman, Bhe was delivered over fortte' first offence into 
her husband’s power, who could (Hffcer keep her as his 
slave/or burn her alive.* If she were a noted pros¬ 
titute, she and her accomplice were whipped for the 
first offence, and executed for the second. The Heretic 
was not likely to be treated with much lenity. At first, 
indeed, if he obeyed the exhortation of the bishop or 
vicar, and returned to holy mother church, he was t&T 
pardoned; on the condition, however, of a rigorous Mi 
«nce, and foe loss of reputation. If he persisted^ 
Waa delivered over to the secnkr arm : if a preacher^ 
Was burnt alive; if a bearer only, be was banished 
aaaryra confined until he repented. He wbo recoin 
fcesatia into his home loot it; or, if it were not his pw?,’ 
be aril wpnpelled to pay t fine of ten pound* in geld to 




the king; and if Ac bad not die money, be 
Kjourged, and paraded through the *trests, a herald 
claiming the cause of hit punishment. No heretic 
make a will, or inherit, or witness a contract, or depose 
in a court of justice. He who protected one was liable 
to severe penalties. 1 

The last class of penalties in the Siete Partidas regard 
blasphemy. The rich man or noble, who blasphemed 
God or the Virgin,—in some parts of the Peninsula 
one is held about equal to the other, —- for the first 
offence was deprived of his fief during a year, for the 
second two years, for the third always. The knight 
Was similarly punished ; but if he had no fief or here¬ 
ditary estate, he loBt his arms and his horse ; if he had 
not these, any thing he possessed, even to his wearing 
appaiel: he was, besides, dismissed the service of his 
sefior; and the same penalty was decreed against any 
one who, within a year, gave him shelter. The citizen, 
or plebeian, for the first offence lost the fourth part of his 
Bubstance, for the second offence the third portion, for 
tile third offence the half; if he still persisted, he was 
banished. If he had no substance, for the first offence 
he' received fifty BtripeB in public, for the second his lips 
were branded with the letter B, for the third he lost hia 
tongue. The punishment for blaspheming any other 
saint than the Glorious, was half the above penalties. 
These denunciations regard mare words: for acts of in¬ 
sult towards the cross, the statues, shrinee, or represent¬ 
ations of our Lord and the Santissima, the penalty ia 
greater. If any one struck them with a sword or knife, 
with his foot or with a stone, or spit upon them, he was 
visited for the firBt offence with the same penalty aa if 
he had blasphemed the third time; or, if a poor man, 
Wt the offending hand. Jews or Moors guilty of the 
ft- crime were punished corporally, or by a pecuniary 
et, at the discretion of the judge. 3 


r 1 La Slete Fiitldu, pert. elL tit S3— SB. Fuel, Coapeotla, Hit. Ir. tit- 

Slete Putidu, put rll. tit 26—28. Feres, Conjmjio, 111). IK 
tit 26 , 2 & • * 
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* ' * ■ 

Prom tits consideration of crime* and punishment!, 
the transition to that of the judget and judgment*, by 
whom those crimes are proved and those punishments 
applied, is natural and easy. In the infancy of society, 
parents were the natural judges of their children ; neat 
the elders judged those of the saipe tribe; and as society 
advanced, the judicial power in each community was 
intrusted to one or more eminent for wisdom, and vene¬ 
rable for age. The royal authority is an imitation of the 
patriarchal; and though election has given way to here* 
ditary succession, that authority remains the Bame. The 
king is the supreme judge and interpreter of the laws. 
Doubtful cases are submitted to him and his council, and 
decided by him; and appeals may be carried before him 
from all parts of his dominions. He, too, it is who has 
frequently to appoint, always to preside over, the judges, 
and to punish such as are corrupt or negligent. Next 
are the governors of provinces, of whom many enjoy the 
judicial prerogative by hereditary descent, and appoint 
subordinate magistrates. Potestades.ha.ye no hereditary 
jurisdiction; but they are magistrates appointed by the 
king or his governors. (Those are now called alcaldes .) 
The ordinary judges are appointed by the king, or his 
lieutenants; the delegated or arbitrating judges as before 
explained. 1 

The first person in a civil or critrifeial suit is the actor 
or demandador ,—prosecutor or plaintiff 1 . No son can sue 
his father, while in that father's power, except for the 
peculium castrense, or for cruelty or want of food, or ex¬ 
travagant waste of his inheritance. The son, who is no 
longer in patria potestate, may proceed for civil damage; 
but not in criminal actions ; and the same may be said 
of the tiberto and his patron. The brother cannot pro¬ 
secute the brother in criminal affairs, except where his 
own life or soundness of limb is concerned, or wheMi 
treason has been meditated against his feuded superior,! 
or against the king. The husband cannot criminally p?o«ti 

> am page SS. of the present volume. Lu Slete Psrtldu, part it tit .1, 
Ac. Earei Compendia, tom. Ui. lib. vL 
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punmFFgj nm, defendants. 

seeute the wife, except in case of adultery or treason; 
and die some prohibition is extended to slaves and ser¬ 
vants. The slave could be no plaintiff in his own cause* 
but his owner might prosecute for him; since whatever 
damage he received was ultimately sustained rather by 
the former than by hinuelf. The monk could appear 
in behalf of his monastery, and with the episcopal per¬ 
mission. The actor must be minute in setting forth the 
nature of his claim or complaint; must describe every 
particular of the thing claimed, or of the injury sus¬ 
tained ; and when the defendant or criminal appears, he 
must identify him as well as the property respecting 
which he proceeds. No suits or trials could be insti¬ 
tuted on the festivals of the church, or during harvest or 
the season of vintage, except in a few urgent cases spe¬ 
cified by the laws. In fact, the ordinary course of jus¬ 
tice was suspended during half the year. The actor 
should put forth his libellum or peticion in writing; 
but if he cannot write, it may be taken down by the es- 
crlbano. If he claim more than his due, though the 
due be awarded him, he shall be condemned in costs. 
The demandado, — the defendant in civil, a prisoner in 
criqainal matters, — is the next person in a suit. He 
must answer the citation before the judge of his own 
district or place; but certain offences can only be tried 
in the court of the king's palace. If he deny the charge 
or claim, rite onus probandi devolves on the actor. A 
pertonero, or an advocate, may conduct the case of 
either party; and he must be appointed by a written 
■ instrument, or chosen in presence of the judge. The 
offlOe of the first was somewhat similar to an at¬ 
torney; that of the second is sufficiently significant. 
It must, however, be observed, that the former was not 
of necessity a member of the legal profession ; the latter 
always, or at least learned in the law of the country. 
The eacribano draws up the instruments, deeds, con¬ 
tracts, &c., and registers them; and he it is who author, 
ism suits. He is appointed by the king, or by those 
who have the power of nominating the judges in certain 
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governments; and he must always be bred to tile 
law. 1 

The forms of proceeding in the tribunals may occupy 
a passing notice. The citation, or summons to appear, 
was*served on the defendant by order of the judge, 
after proving the peticion or libellum of the plaintiff. 
The defendant was then examined, either by the plain¬ 
tiff, or by the pursuers ; but oaths were not adminis¬ 
tered to the two chief parties, except in the defect 
Of evidence, to support or repel the accusation. But 
we have other cases, as when the chaTge was serious, 
the judge could force the actor to swear that he was not 
actuated by malice in the prosecution, and that he 
would conduct it sincerely, and for the interests of 
justice. The voluntary confession of the accused was 
admitted as judicial proof. Witnesses were admitted 
where the interrogatory of the judge was followed by 
the negative of the accused, and Were always examined 
on oath. The qualifications for a witness were strictly 
sifted, — his moral character, his business or profession, 
his knowledge of the facts; and, above all, his position 
with regard to either of the parties, — whether he 
would be actuated by love, or fear, or hatred, or hope; 
and if any suspicion could arise against him, he could 
be challenged by the opposite party, in some cases 
without being compelled to assign 0 reason for the ex¬ 
ception. His evidence was taken down by the escribano, 
before the judge, whose duty it was to question him, 
always out of the hearing of the rest. Two witnesses 
were sufficient to establish a fact. Written instruments, 
properly witnessed, signed and sealed, were the next to 
judicial proof. Torture might be applied to the accused, 
but only when the suspicion of guilt was strong, and by 
express command of the judge. Minors, cavaliers, gra¬ 
duates in the laws or sciences, counsellors, pregnant 
women, &c. could not be tortured. It could also be 
applied to a witness who prevaricated in his evidence. 

i Ui Siete Par tidal, part iL paaiim. Perez, Compendia, tom. lit. lib. rL 
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After the charge was made, the witneBBes examined, and 
the instruments proved, the judge appointed a day for 
the parties to appear before him, and then he pro¬ 
nounced his sentence, which must generally be in 
writing, though in criminal cases it must also be ac¬ 
companied by the words, I condemn, or I absolve. In 
civil suits, where the interests of the action were trifling, 
he might pronounce without writing. If he had any 
doubt as to the sentence he ought to give, he plight 
consult with wise and good men, whether lawyers or 
not; and if they also doubted, he must transmit a copy 
of the process, with the reasons for the doubt, to the 
king, who either pronounced, or instructed him to 
pronounce, the sentence. The execution of the sentence 
delivered by an ordinary judge could be suspended by 
notice of appeal; but banditti, robbers on the highly, 
ravishers of virgins, false coiners, traitors, &c. could not 
exercise the privilege. The appeal might either be car¬ 
ried to the next superior tribunal, or the intermediate 
ones passed over, and it might be carried at once be¬ 
fore the king. If the sum involved in the civil suit 
fell below 500 maravedies, the king commanded the 
appeal to be laid before the ordinary judges of his 
court; if above that sum, before the superior judges: 
if 5000 and upwayls, he judged the case himself, aided 
by hiB council. And even when the amount of the 
action was not 20 maravedies, if the appellant were a 
widow or au orphan, the king must hear it in person ; or 
if he delegated it to another, an appeal might still lie 
from the decision of that delegate to himself. Where 
sentence was given by the king in person, or by his deputy 
(but not in cases of appeal), the defendant or prisoner 
might petition him to mitigate the severity of justice. 1 

The doctrines and discipline of the Church occupies 
a prominent place in the code of the Partidas; but as 
we shall devote a separate chapter to the religious state 


1 Lai SI eta Puttdu, met. 111. tit 7—30. Perei, Compendto, Ub.vll. 
tit. 1—^0, Compare with Pandect tit, vll, Dp AppelUtioaibui. 
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of Spain dazing the middle age*, we defer to that ocea- 
uon all that we have to lay on the subject 

From the preceding partial abstract of this code, dm 
reader will immediately perceive, what we have before 
observed, that its foundation rests on die Wisi gothic; 
and that the superstructure is derived partly from the 
local fueros, chiefly from the Justinian code and the de¬ 
cretals. No code in use during the middle ages is to he 
compared with this for extent, for natural arrangement, 
for the spirit of justice generally pervading its provi¬ 
sions, or for knowledge. It is, in fact, a complete body of 
morality and religion, defining the duties of every citizen, 
from the highest to the lowest station; assigning the 
grounds of their duties, and deducing one obligation from 
another with great precision, and with some force of res¬ 
uming. By introducing into his code such portions of 
the canon law as abrogated the native and barbarous or¬ 
deal, he conferred a great benefit on humanity. How 
carefully its provisions are made to strengthen the royal 
authority must strike every observer; and though the 
design of humbling the barons is leas apparent, and is 
cautiously put forth, it may be recognised. To effect this 
object two things were necessary,—the amplification of 
the privileges of the church and of the new poblacionea. 
From the beginning of his reign Alfonso had been advised 
by his father-in-law, don Jayme I. of Aragon, to adopt 
this policy. The knights, said the experienced Aragonese, 
are more prone to revolt than the other two orders of 
the state: by means of the latter he was encouraged to 
check the former. The class at which this policy waa 
aimed were not so dull as to overlook the fact; and 
they raised so great a clamour against the code, which 
Bley characterised as an unwarrantable innovation on 
native right and privilege, that Alfonso waa compelled 
to see his elaborate statutes a dead letter. There can 
he no doubt that the complaint waa to a certain extent 
founded in justice. The attempt to engraft a foreign 
jurisprudence on the native stock, — to adopt the subtle 
and complicated maxima of Justinian legislation to one 
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of exceeding simplicity, and of a character essentially 
different, — was certainly not a wise one. Indeed, the 
state of peninsular society would not admit of the vio¬ 
lent innovation. The monarch, in his zeal fo$ the 
subject, overlooked the fact, that laws must be adapted 
to man, not man to laws; that the-latter inevitably 
assume their complexion from the former, and accom¬ 
modate themselves with admirable flexibility to the 
dominant social influence. But peace be to his me¬ 
mory ! he is not the only one who has violently, and 
therefore unsuccessfully, attempted to reconcile native 
with foreign usages. His labours, however, were not 
wholly lost, since Alfonso XI. incorporsted a portion of 
them into the Ordenamiento Real de las Leyes de 
Alcala, and at the same time sanctioned the authority 
of the rest, indirectly indeed, but not the less effectu¬ 
ally. In his ordinance he directed, that in the first In¬ 
stance all suits, civil or criminal, should be decided by 
the Ordenamiento; when it was defective, by the fuero 
of the place where the notice was instituted, or by the 
Fuero Real, provided, however, that the local law con¬ 
tained nothing contrary to reason or religion ; and that 
, when both the Ordenamiento and the fueros were silent, 
— and no one knew better than Alfonso that they are 
often silent,—the decision must be determined by the 
code of the Partidas. 1 

Before we take leave of the royal promoter, and, in 
some degree, perhaps, author of this code, we must add, 
that he laboured to improve the administration no less 
than the laws. He'nominated twenty-four alcaldes; nine 
: for Castile, eight for Leon, and seven for Estremadura. 
Eight of these magistrates were to be constantly with 
the court, and there to decide cases in the first instance. 
t Commensurate with this tribunal was one of appeal, con¬ 
sisting of three judges, all well versed both in the 
i general codes and in the municipal fheros. If these 
judges could not agree in their decision, the case was 

> -Pern, DlicumuPreUialatr i Ui Lej-e* de lu SeUFartuUl. p.miT. 
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of the emit, end If Aep could 
to die Jdig. Alfonso 
presided with the alcaldes three mornings 
iutjMweek, not only to decide appeals, bat to beer 
eeeee-in the first instance. His example,was rathor 
to be followed, than actually followed, by his 
i; but extraordinary Judges, called corregidores, 
stmo often sent into the provinces, not only to survey, 
hot, in many eases, to supersede, the ordinary judges. 
The arrival of these functionaries—in termeddlen, m 
they were called by the local authorities — waa any thing 
hut agreeable to the people; and petitions were fre- 
quently laid before the throne, requesting that this royal 
prerogative might not in future be exercised. To'such 
petitions, however, little attention was paid: indeed, 
they deserved little; for there can be no doubt that the 
surveillance of the corregidores was Balutary ; nor would 
their jurisdiction have been opposed, had they not been 
zealous in introducing the foreign legislature, and, con. 
sequendy, hostile to the municipal fueros. 1 

Henceforward the subject of Spanish legislation will 
be best understood by discussing it in connection with 
another not less important,—that of Popular Represent¬ 
ation in the cartes. The two from this place are so 
intimately united, that they cannot be dissevered with, 
out violence. r 

Much disputation has been exercised in regard to the 
origin of popular representation in Spain: some refer it 
to the tenth, others to the thirteenth century. An in. 
ftrument, published by Risco in the thirty-fourth volume 
of the Espafia Sagrada, says, that don Ramiro III. was 
elected king in 974, by the prelates, the nobles, and 
the people at Leon,—a statement which the editors of 
the Valencian edition of Mariana htve converted into a 
proof that the cortes originated in that assembly. At 
■the council of Jaca, in 1063, the people, we are told, 
opposed the decrees which were there read, giving thanks 

1 The Chronicle of Alfooeo and Sempire, Hietolre dee Cortts. See. tlw, 
Vol tt p,S70. 
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Unto God and their prince for this rntyurittf kijr 
church. Hia bod, Sancho I., in an assembly at Ubarte, 
is said to have been assisted by the people, rich and 
poor, men and women. “ From these instances,’’, says 
t judicious writer, “ it would appear that no doubt could 
reasonably be entertained of the presence of the people 
in the cortes during the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
If, however, we reflect on the tenour of the instruments 
produced, we shall easily discover, that when the people 
sure mentioned, they are introduced, not as a constituent 
part of the national representation, but as spectators,— 
as witnessing and approving whatever had been decreed 
without their advice, according to the use of the ancient 
Wisigothic councils.”— cf The acts of the council of" 
Jaca clearly demonstrate the difference between the 
great and the people on this occasion. We read in the 
introduction, that several points of discipline have been 
reformed with the consent of the nobles and prelates, but 
not one word iB said about the sanction of the people. 
Among the signatures we find only those of the king, 
the infantes, nine bishops, three abbots, three magnates: 
they are, indeed, followed by a note, saying, that all the 
other magnates had subscribed the same acts, but there 
is no signature on the part of the people, — no note to 
show that any one had signed for them.” We may 
add, that in the fiouncils of Leon, Coyanza (now Va¬ 
lencia de Don Juan), Palencia, and Salamanca,—all 
held about these times,—not one word is Baid of the 
suffrages of the third estate. Nay, even in that of 
Toledo, which was held in 1135, and which waa by 
far the most imposing, since it was convoked for the 
purpose of acknowledging Alfonso VII. as emperor, and 
was attended not only by the princes his vassals, whe¬ 
ther Mohammedan or Christian, but by Louis I. of 
France, then on a pilgrimage to Santiago, and by count 
Raymundo of Barcelona, though an innumerable mul¬ 
titude were present, the latter came only “ to see, to 
hear, and to praise God."' 

i 1 Aguirre, Collectio jMaiima ConeUlorum ’.Omnium Hiqunln, tom. Iv. 
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' The acqofajfkm of the fueros, and the establishment 
of the confraternities, conferred extraordinary strength, 
and no slight degree of reputation, on the third estate, 
and opened a way for its entrance by deputies into die 
cortes. Whether this new and remarkable privilege 
'teas, in its origin, the voluntary or compulsory con- 
eaaaion of die monarch; whether it was granted as a 
means of shaking ariatocratic influence, or claimed as a 
tight by a class now become too powerful to be denied, 
must remain a mystery; nor is it less impossible to 
decide the precise period when the deputies were first 
admitted to the privilege. We know that there were 
present at the cortes of Leon in 1188 “ the deputies 
of towns chosen by lot;’’ but we have no proof that 
this was the first time of their assembling; nor 1 b it 
probable that the system of representation could have 
been so suddenly matured for the present occasion. In 
the acts of this assembly, however, we, for the first 
time, hear of deputies, and we are therefore compelled 
to assign to this period the origin of popular represent¬ 
ation. That Castile was not behind Leon in adopting 
this novel institution appears from the convocation of 
the states at Burgos in die same year, when deputies 
were present from the following places: — Toledo, 
Cuenza, Huete, Gusdalaxara, Coca, Cuellar, Portillo, 
Pedraza, Hita, Salamanca, Uzeda, Buitrago, Madrid, 
Escalona, Maqueda, Talavera, Plasenria, TruxiHo, 
•Avila, Segovia, Arevalo, Sahagun, Cea, Fuente-duefia, 
Sepulveda, Ayilon, Maderuelo, San Estevan, Osina, 
Oorcena, Atienza, Siguenza, Medina del Campo,.OL. 
medo, Palencia, Logrofio, Calahorra, Arnedo, Tordesil- 
laa, Simancas, Torrelobaton, Montealegre, Fueate 8e- 
gurs, Medinaedi, Berlanga, Almazan, Soria, and Val¬ 
ladolid. In perusing these names, one thing most strike 
the reader,—that some of them are simple boroughs 


Condlhim Legionenae, ftc. * Rodericui Toletanui, De Bebua - 
lib. vil («pud SchotUim, Hiapania Uliutnta, tom. 1L) Umri _ 
Chronlcon Mundl, lib. It. (apua eundetn, tom. lx.) Zunta, Analm 
Sod, tom. I. Bempfcre, Hirtaire dm CorWi, &c up. 7. 
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and villages, while many respectable towns, and even 
cities, are omitted. This strongly favours the hypo- 
tbans, that the privilege of deputation was the coo. 
eeerion of the king, granted, perhaps, for the same 
reason as the local fiueros. Possibly, however, the pri¬ 
vilege was either open to all, and, on account of the 
expense with which the deputation was attended, not 
embraced by some; or the places which were to send 
representatives to the present assembly were selected 
by lot. One thing alone ia indisputable,—that the 
origin of popular representation in Lean and Castile 
must be assigned to die twelfth century, while i* Ger¬ 
many and England it did not exist until a full half 
contury afterwards. 1 

The institutions of a people can only be understood 
from their history, since they are the fruit of circum¬ 
stances, and vary with every change. Sancho the Brave, 
the son of Alfonso, with the design of wresting the 
sceptre from the hands of his father 2 , was an adept 
at the common artifice of exaggerating existing wrongs, 
and at the no less common deception of redressing them. 
Knowing the extreme attachment of the people to their 
fuercs, he wrote to the municipalities, whom he pro¬ 
posed to guarantee in the possession of their privileges, 
and he held out other allurements to the barons and 
prelates. By thlse means, he procured from the cortes 
of Valladolid, in 1281, bis recognition as governor of 
tile kingdom. He recalled the emigrants who had been 
exiled through the rebellion of his brother Fadrique 8 , 
and restored their possessions. His liberality did not 
atop here: he divided among the great the domains of 
the crown; and to r>o request or demand of the deputies 
oould he give a refusal. His unthinking liberality, tile 
effect, not of benevolence, but of the most sordid smhi- 


’ AuthcriUsi, Roderleui ToteUmuj Lucu Tudmitai the Acts of Uie 
Sre.'iilitoSe if? 1 8,miDrtu P*™ * Hutarii do Alnuo VII, cop. 56. Sent- 
•SeeVolll. p. IM.fto. > Ifctd.pm 
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taon, was long fatal to the realm. According to ati 
ancient Spanish law, the property of the crown was 
inalienable: the government of the provinces and towng 
was conferred only in fief, that is, for a limited period, 
under the condition of military service, and the judicial 
administration j and the funds assigned for these objects 
to each governor were distributed out to the inferior 
branches of local administration. On the death of the 
feudatory, the fief, with the disposal of the revenues, 
reverted to the crown, to be again confirmed, with what¬ 
ever new stipulation the monarch might please to make. 
Sancho, in imitation of other European sovereigns, con¬ 
ferred a considerable number of fiefs, jure heredita¬ 
ria, making the governments perpetual and immovable, 
and thereby laying the foundation for the annihilation 
of the royal prerogatives. With the governments, the 
jurisdiction of each noble became also hereditary; so 
that each was virtually a sovereign, owing no more than 
a common allegiance to the head of the state, and re¬ 
cognising no duty beyond military service when the king 
was at war, and the transmission of certain revenues to 
the court. The third estate, which had always detested 
the seignorial jurisdiction, remonstrated by its deputies 
against these dangerous concessions. To allay the dis¬ 
satisfaction, Sancho not only confirmed its rights and 
immunities, as contained in the fuerfls, the observance 
of which he sanctioned in the first instance aB exclusive 
of other codes, but he authorised what the communities 
had long desired, the right of forming confraternities in 
their own defence. But the hypocrisy, no less than the 
perfidy of his character, was exhibited in its true colours 
after the death of his father. The throne was now his 
by inheritance: he had no longer need of bribes or 
promises; and though he could not revoke the grants 
which he made, he could at least render such as re¬ 
garded the people useless by acts of violence, not only 
against the fueros, but the provisions of the general 
codes. And such was the fear inspired by his numerous 
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cruelties, that his tyranny was endured without open 
complaint. 1 

On the death of Sancho I. the troubles which threat- 
enend to attend the regency during the minority of his 
son Fernando IV. presented the communions with an 
occasion for vindicating their privileges. In 1295, the 
deputies of thirty-two cities, towns, and villages 2 3 , as¬ 
sembled at Valladolid, and entered into a solemn con¬ 
federation, the objects of which were to defend their 
rights, and to assist each other against the crown and 
the nobles. The acts of this confederation have de¬ 
scended to us. After agreeing on the customary duties 
payable to the crown, they bound themselves by the 
following obligations: that if their common privileges. 
were invaded by kings, nobles, or royal magistrates, 
they would immediately assemble and arm; that if any 
judge delivered sentence not in accordance either with- 
the spirit or the forms of the fuero of the place, the 
party prejudiced by the sentence should lay his case 
before the municipal council, which should not cease 
its activity until the obnoxious decision had been re¬ 
voked ; that if any noble or prelate seized by force the 
property of any individual, and refused to surrender it, 
the whole community, and, if necessary, the neigh¬ 
bouring ones, should rise, and destroy his house, lay 
waste his fields, rfid do him every possible injury; that 
if any individual was kille^J^s^wble, the community 
should pursue and kill the offender, and destroy his 
domains; that the same punishment should await the 
judge, who, whether with or without the royal com¬ 
mands, should execute a communero in any case not 
provided by the fueros; that all who applied on the 
part of the king for a contribution not included in the 

1 Cronica del Rev Don Sancho el Quarto d’eite Nombre, cap. 19, Sic. 

Sempfere, Hlstnlre ties Cortb, cap. 12. 

3 Leon, Zamora, Salamanca, OviedD, Aatorga, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajor, 
Benevente, Marjorga, Mansilla, Abllla, Villapando. Valencia, Galisteo, 
Alba, Rueda, Tineo, la puebla de Lefla, Rlbadavia, Colunga, la Puebla de 
Grado, la Puebla de Cangaa, VIpbto, Riba de Sella, Velvar, Pravia, Valde- 
raa, Caifro-nuevo, la Puebla de Lanei, Bayona, Betanxn, Lugo, la Puebla 
de Mabayon. 
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tom «f the charter shook! ke visited with the «w 
Mb ; dial i ffiwt i deputies only should be fetaraed 
to the oorte* ; that each of the thirty-Sw* emnmtmes 
ahdald tend two deputies every two years, to meet about 
Pentecoet, alternately at Leon and some other place, for 
the purpose of enforcing the observance of the above 
resolution!; that the communes which neglected to 
depute should be fined, and be considered perjured'; 
that any individual of each commune who attempted to 
appose the union should be seised in any place except 
the king’s palace, and put to death; and that if one 
commune required the aid of the rest, that aid Bhtrald 
be sent in five days at the latest, the troops demanded 
being compelled to march five leagues every dsy. In 
this and part of the following reign cortes were of 
perpetual recurrence ; never were their meetings so fre> 
quent, or their influence so great The desire of the 
government to frustrate the aspiring schemes of the 
Infantes de la Cerda, and their numerous adherents', 
made the attachment of these assemblies indispensable, 
The disputes during the minority of Alfonso XI. 
more than ever favoured the pretensions of the third 
estates. Each of the candidates for the regency 2 paid 
assidnoua court to the municipal authorise*, in the hope 
of obtaining the necessary suffrages. To secure their 
present righta, to guard against the disasters so general 
in these times of violflSS*ijrchen justice was disregarded, 
and brute force triumphant, and if possible to ensnre 
tranquillity for the future, in 1815 tile nobles and the 
deputies from a hundred communities agreed to form a ' 
'confederation, and to act in concert. The provisions 
of, this novel confederation will sufficiently show the 
alarming insecurity of the times, and the jealousy en¬ 
tertained towards each other by the different orders of 
the state. To restore the authority of the laws, it was 
there agreed that the co-regents should be constantly 
accompanied by a certain number of knights and cita- 


r See VoL II pp. 137.193. 
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igfit, whose expenses were to be defrayed by the M~ 
fereut town*, and whose gnat object should be tbs 
punishment of the lawlaia. To cnaan iti execution, 
the alcaldes of the various places constituting the 
league were to meet once or twice every year at 
Valladolid, Cuellar, Burgos, Leon, or Beneveute, and 
each was to lay before the rest an account of the 
state of each commune, and what measures were 
judged necessary to diminish the existing abuses. In 
the cortes of Burgos, which were assembled during 
the same year, other demands were made by the de¬ 
puties, and granted by the regentthey went to the 
effect that none of the crown lauds should be alien¬ 
ated ; that all the municipal towns and corporations 
should be maintained in the integrity of their char¬ 
ters, and contribute nothing beyond what was pre¬ 
scribed in them; that the administration of justice 
should be confided to no noble, unless he- were a 
merino or adelantado mayor; that the collectors of 
public revenue should not be churchmen, or Jews, or 
rebels, but inhabitants of the place, and be men of sup. 
posed worth, and that the same should be observed with 
respect to the magistrates ; that no noble or regent, not 
even the king, should seize provisions in any place 
without previous pay&ent; that the magistrates of the 
court should be taken from the third estate; that the 
Jews should only receive byjwj^yjtjisury about thirty- 
three per cent., and that the debts due. to them by 
Christians should be reduced one third 1 ; that all debts 
i should be obligatory; that no adelantado or merino 
should arrest or condemn any one to death unless he 
had been previously tried by the alcaldes, or unless they 
were accompanied by the royal judges, who should 
hear the cases; that on their circuits they should remain 

1 The Fuero of Cuenza ihowi the rapacity of tbia race. “ Omniipactio 
qua facta fuexp inter Judsum et Chrlstfanum coram taatibui lit valida, ex. 
cepto pacto uiuree, quia uiura nuUatenus eresclt nisi in dupium in capita 
annL Et secundum hanc rationem exigat Judceus usuram uniua mens!* 
rel alterius temporls, tarn breve quam longum, in quo pecunlam suam 
ederat ad uiuranu" — Forum Conchense, cap, 23. % 19. One would think 
thU mint satisfy even a Jew. 



*t his own hand*, but by his $m \ 
larfavy tribunal!, and if diaaatiaficd with (fat dt- 
(Um, appeal to thq regent*; that none of the great 
itoold posses! permanent property in the communitiei, 
.■flies it were acquired by marriage, or held since the 
tame of Alfonso X., and even such as was so held 
should be restored to the town for an equivalent; that 
the castles which favoured banditti should be seized 
with the guard ; that no prelate or vicar-general should 
usurp the royal jurisdiction, nor interfere in any re¬ 
spect with temporal affairs; that no layman should.be 
allowed to summon another layman before the eerie- 
' siastical tribunals, under a heavy penalty; and that the 
royal domains, which had been alienated in favour of the 
religious orders, should be restored. These, and similar 
enactments, will give us a clearer idea of the state of 
the times than all the histories in the universe . 1 

Whatever partial success might attend the measures 
of the confederation, it was temporary. During the 
minority of Alfonso XI. disorders of the most revolting 
description abounded on every side. The barons and 
knights, says the chronicler Villasan, lived by open 
plunder, and seizqjja^g^tjie lands of others with full 
impunity; for the regents would not punish them for 
fear of losing their support. The inhabitants of the 
lows were split into two parties, one favourable, the * 
other hostile, to the regents; and such town/ as were 
not under their immediate authority rose and seized the * 
royal revenues. In the rural districts the peasants 
murdered their masters, and hastened to seek B&nctuary 
in the fortified places. Travellers could not proceed 
unless in caravans, and well armed banditti vyere become 


< Autoa de la a Cortes de Burgoe, t. n. 1315. Vlllaun, Cronica del mujr 
Eaclarecldo Principe y Rej Don Alfonio el Onieno, puelm. Semptoe, 
Hlltolre do Cortf!, cap, IS. 



' property rt lffef twhtstry wa^swpm* ^ 
’ftilfae’iDeritablj Mowad 1 ; corp*e» lay taberied is the 
fieltfi; ami roch a bid tl» mean* esrigratedinto Pm- 
fttgtl or Aragon. This w4 not .all: Jua* ri Toerto, 
and Juan Manuel, ^wo prince* of ike royal family, 
trouUfl the state; the one in favour ef a new candidate 
for royalty, Fernando de la Cerda; Ike other for h*s own 
ambition. 1 |t was evident that the- authority of* the 
cortes was wholly useless for die restoration of tran¬ 
quillity ; that town was armed against town; and that 
nothing but the consolidation of the* royal power could 
present any hope for the kingdom. *fk> impressed were 
the people with this truth, that when the young Alfonso 
so dishonourably put to death the rebel Juan el Tuerto 2 ,* 
no dissatisfaction was caressed at the deed. The dries 
of Toro and Zamora were next punished; the rebel 
forces were every where dissipated; and by a mixture of 
clemency and vigour, peace was restored to the state. 
Thus the abilities of one man, sustained by the inborn 
reverence of the people towards the crown, did more in 
a few short months, than could ever have been effected 
by barons, clergy, or people. To strengthen still more 
the royal authority, to counteract the mischievous policy 
of Sancho the Brave, Alfoj]gjfejafaf)§ted to introduce the 
ultramontane jurisprudence into the tribunals of Spain. 
He knew that its maxims were favourable to ahHgute j 
monarchy; and he had the satisfaction to see tl«|tK * 
professors in his universities were deeply imbuedwith 
its spirit, and that many of his people flocked to the 
schools of Bologna and'Paris to acquire it in greater 
perfection. To the professors of this jurisprudence, 
Alfonso X. had conceded the rank of nobles; his present 
snccessor secured them in their honours; nor did either 
endow a single chair for Spanish law. As the one had 


1 Voi it. pp, sbs—aa 


* Ibid. p. SOI, 
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incorporated much of the Justinian code intd the Far> 
tidas, bo the other, knowing how disagreeable that code 
was to the bulk of the people, transferred many of its 
provisions iito a new compilation—the Ordinance of 
Alcala—and authorised an appeal to the rest. He per¬ 
ceived, indeed, that to change the opinions of a nation 
was a mighty attempt, and he knew that his work would 
be slow.. But if it was slow, it Has sure; for his de¬ 
termination to select as royal judges, not merelJKn his 
court,Hrat throughout the towns which owned his juris- 
dicnon, none hut such as had graduate in the new 
jurisprudence, and such as were, consequently, ignorant 
of every other coi^, was an infallible aid to his design. 
That design, through the opposition of his people, and 
the negligence ofrais successors, might indeed be im¬ 
peded for a season, but it was sure ultimately to tri- 
'umph. The collision between the Teutonic and Roman 
spirit now commenced, and eiyled not until the former 
was banished to its native north. 1 

The Spanish constitution is in an especial degree the 
work of accident. In all countries, indeed, institutions 
are the natural growth of time and circumstances; but 
in few is that growth so clearly marked as in the Penin¬ 
sula. Pedro the Cruel waB too busy in earning that 
enviable epithet, to trouble himself much about the two 
systems : yet he was an excellent justiciar, always ready 
to receive the comfiEttfe his people, and to preside 
himself in the tribunal of his court. He granted no 
privilege to the cortes, which, during his reign, were a 
vai^ formality, called merely to supply his w^ts, and 
to register his decrees. But his brother EnriqUe pur¬ 
sued a different course. To strengthen his party, that 
worthless prince, like Sanchotbe Brave,—(usurpers are 
everywhere the same,)—lavished favours and promises 

•f 

1 Villasan, Chronica del Rey Alfonso XI. cap. 14, &c. Sempfere, Histolre 
dea Cortfes, ch. 14. Marina, Teoria de las Cortes, tom. 11. 

The last named author, throughout his eloquent work, Is describing an 
ideal state: he represent* the middle ages as abounding with patriots and 
sages: with men superior to humanity. The power of prejudice is In- 
conceivable. 
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on all. To no one, says the chronicler, did he .refuse 
whatever was asked; and his liberalities were so exces¬ 
sive, that they were significantly called after his name. 
Of this, no better illustration can be gi^en than his 
reply, when-the cortes, in 1367, immediately after the 
flight of . Pedro 1 , demanded the admission of twelve 
deputies into the royal or privy council. That council 
had hitherto consist# only of the hereditary nobles, who 
were members by birth ; and of the prelates, who were 
in virtue of their dignities: sometimes, indeed, tlH lungs 
had summofiM individuals of inferior rank, if emment 
for talents, to share in the deliberations; but this had 
always been a mark of especial fav^ir, and an innova¬ 
tion in the established policy. The new demand was in 
itself as unreasonable, as if a mcmbJKrf our parliament, 
merely in virtue of his representation, should insist on a. 
seat in. the privy council. But Enrique had yet need of 
friends : he replied, thatghe demand was just, and should 
be- satisfied; but no sooner was his brother dead, than 
he showed little disposition to fulfil either it, or any 
other of the magnificent promises he had made. When 
reminded by the cortes of Toro, in 1371, of his royal 
pledge, he replied, by creating the audimsta real, con¬ 
sisting of seven jurists, of whom three were bishops, and 
whom he admitted into his council. This tribunal wsb 
to sit three days iS the week, and from its decision there 
was to be no appeal. H*k- ^tof»^also a new tribunal 
for the hearing of criminal causes, and of civil ones in 
the first instance: it consisted of eight alcaldes, chosen 
from deferent provinces of his dominions, The tfiwns 
were dissatisfied with this reply, and were not very 
favourable to the new tribunal, which, as it consisted 
exclusively of ultramontane jurists, was little disposed to 
respect their fueros. They could not behold, without 
jealousy, tl^| royal council filled only by the hereditary 
nobles, the prelates, and the new lawyers; but during 
the life of Enrique they could wring nothing from him. 


i Vol. II. p.227. 
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In the reign of Juan I., however, after the unfortunate 
battle of Aljubarrota 1 , it was judged advisable to satisfy 
in settle degree the popular clamour. In 1385, another 
new council was created, in which extensive powers were 
rested, and which, as it consisted of the three orders 
of the state, •—four bishops, four knights, and four citi- 
sens, — was thought calculated to satisfy all classes. But 
extensive as were the powers in Question, this council 
'should not interfere with the jurisdiction of the audienza, 
nor JvMh the royal prerogative of appeal, and nomination 
# of magistrates, &c ,; the old hereditary council conti¬ 
nued, too, the same in form, though with inferior con¬ 
sideration. Two years afterwards, however, the new 
council was so amplified in its authority, that the old one 
was in fact replaedU by it; it acquired the cognisance 
of everything except the administration of justice: — 
die assembly of the eortes; the construction, defence, 
and repairs of fortifications; thg control of the finances; 
the direction of the national troops, the nomination of 
all civil and military dignities; the superintendence of 
the public tribunals; in fact, three fourths of the execu¬ 
tive power, was subjected to it.- 

This triumph of the municipal towns, though far 
beyond what in the preceding reigns they had ever 
hoped to acquire, was not sufficient. Faithful to their 
democratic spirit, they were not ashamed to solicit the 
dismissal of the and bishops from the new 

council, the functions of which they sought to appro¬ 
priate exclusively to themselves; and, indeed, they 
sometimes contrived to exclude the privilege^ orders ' 
from the eortes. But these orders were the natural ad¬ 
visers of the crown; and even in the eortes, though 
money might very well be voted, nothing important 
could be decided without their concurrence. We must 
add, that either prelates or barons could ^gttend these 

' VdI II. p. 237. 

Pedro Lopes de Anti, Cronicai delta ReyesdeCastilla (in Regnls Don 
Pedro, Enrique II. et Juan I.) Marina, Teoria de las Cortw, tom. li cap. 25, 
&c. Sempdre, Hutolre dot Corids, ch, 16, The Interminable Act» oF the 
Cortee, in these reigns, have also beenconsulted. 
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assemblies by right, not in virtue of a writ. The new 
demand was rejected by Juan with indignant contempt. 
In his last testament, however, after nominating six 
prelates and nobles as the guardians of his infant son, 
Enrique III., and consequently as co-regents, he de¬ 
clared that they should not decide in any important 
affair without the concurrence of six deputies, one from 
each of the cities,—feurgos, Toledo, Leon, Seville, Cor¬ 
dova, and Murcia. 1 In that testament he also avowed, 
that if, as he had himself experienced, the acfriqp of 
certain citizens wsb useful to kings, it must be more so # 
to regents. It was the policy of this monarch to balance 
one power by another, and thereby*to neutralise both. 
The resentment of mutual wrongs,^ and that desire for ' 
vengeance inseparable from a country 1 where the indivi¬ 
duals of each order regarded each other as hereditary 
enemies, required a firm hand to restrain them. When 
each order, under the pretence of the general service, but 
in reality in the hope of revenge, solicited permission to 
confederate, he rigorously denied it. If, he said, the 
administration of justice is so defective as you represent 
it,.—if the apprehension of criminals be so difficult that 
you require the re-establishment of the confraternities to 
pursue them,—let the ordinance of my grandfather, 
Alfonso XI., be adopted. By that ordinance, whenever 
homicide, or any other great crime, was committed on 
the highways, the tocsiiW^-ife ^stSoTided in the nearest 
community, and an armed force despatched in pursuit 
of the delinquents. 2 

The*fourteenth century is the brightest period o£ mu¬ 
nicipal glory, and of the popular representation. The 
cortes were frequent, and the subject of the deliberations 
of the most important nature. But Spain had never a 
definite representation: to no meeting of this period did 
all, or half,|the great towns send deputies; and those 
which did return them appear to have observed little 
proportion in the numbers. There can be no doubt that 

1 VoL II. pp. £41, 2421 * The ume authorities. 
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two should have been returned from each; yet in the 
oortes of Madrid, held in 1390, we find that Burgos and 
Salamanca sent eight each, while the more important 
cities of Seville and Cordova sent only three; Cadis only 
two ; Oviedo and Badajoz one ; Santiago, Orcnse, Mon- 
doSedo, and other great cities of Galicia, sent none at all. 
In fact, only forty-eight places returned deputies to these 
cortes; and the number, at the most, was inconsiderable. 
Incidentally we learn that in the assemblies of this period 
the archbishop of Toledo spoke for the ecclesiastical 
jtate, and the chief of the house of Lara for the nobles. 
Some of the deputies contended for the precedence in 
voting, as well as for the comparative honour of the 
seats. This rivalry was more conspicuous between Bur¬ 
gos and Toledo, each of which might justly aspire to the 
dignity of a capital, until Alfonso XI. found the means 
to appease it. “ The deputies of Toledo,” said the 
monarch, in the midst of the assembly, “ will do what¬ 
ever I order them ; and, in their name, I say, let those 
of Burgos speak 1" The same formula has been con¬ 
tinued to modern times. The municipal corporations 
could boast of something more than the honour of 
returning deputies ; an honour to which many of them 
were perfectly indifferent. Their condition was far 
superior to that of the seignorial townB, which, for the 
roost part, groaned under the oppressions of the nobles. 
The picture drawn 'himself, in the cortes of 

Valladolid (1385), of the sufferings endured by the 
latter class of towns, is revolting. We there read that the 
hereditary governors impoverished the people by arbi¬ 
trary imposts; that they imprisoned them, deprived 
them of food, and otherwise ill-treated them, until the 
poor victims were compelled to become sureties for the 
money borrowed from the Jews; that, not satisfied with 
violently seizing the substance of the people^ the gover¬ 
nors sold or pawned the ornaments, and even bells, of 
churches and hospitals. But thip is not the worst: spies 
were maintained, and encouraged falsely to accuse men 
of Bubstance, who never escaped without severe mulcts; 
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and their widows or daughters were compelled to marry 
the creatures of, the nobles. Hence, while the royal 
cities, — those which were immediately governed by the 
king’s officers, and which, in virtue of their privileges, 
returned deputies to the cortes, and had generally their 
own municipal authorities, — increased alike in popula¬ 
tion and wealth, the others rapidly decayed. During 
the middle ages, we every where meet with the same 
tyranny on the part of the feudal barons,,— the same 
haughty and rapacious behaviour to such of their vassals 
as were not exclusively military. Aristocratic violence 
had, indeed, two checks: the royal authority, which/ 
even in the most despotic states, is exercised for the 
benefit of the humbler classes of society; and the in¬ 
fluence of the church, which, in every country, has 
been beneficent. In general, however, the king was 
too distant or too elevated to hear the complaints of 
the serf; and the remonstrances of the church were not 
always sure to be obeyed. Hence the establishment of 
municipal corporations, — the escape of particular com¬ 
munities from the onerous and capricious despotism of 
the great feudatories, — was a blessing to humanity. 
Yet, while thus advocating the benefits of corporate in¬ 
stitutions, we must not lose sight of the evils they occa¬ 
sionally produced. The privileges enjoyed by some of 
the towns, in viitue of their fueros, were inconsistent 
with the well-being of the copnogpipty : many employed 
their armed force in the same career of violence as the 
barons ; some openly refused to furnish contributions of 
any kind, and slew the revenue officers who came among 
them; others tortured or despoiled Jews and travellers; 
others, again, made war on each other, despoiling each, 
other's territories, plundering and laying waste in every 
direction; and all were eager to storm the villages, mas¬ 
sacre the adherents, and seize the substance of the 
barons, ft is true, indeed, that they had frequent pro¬ 
vocation for their hostilities; but when one class of 
society is permitted to arm in persecution of private 
wrongs,— when the laws are wholly, disregarded,— 
m 4 
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When complete disorganisation prevails, — men soon 
become'tired of anarchy, and are glad to seek refuge 
even in despotism, provided it be the despotism of one 
man, whose am shall weigh alike on noble' and serf, on 
churchman and citizen. 1 

The period which witnessed the glory of the cortes, 
and the consequent prosperity of the third estate, began 
also to witness its decline. We have seen how the laBt 
act of Juan 1. was to constitute six of their number as 
counsellors of regency; and though, as related in the 
proper place 2 , the testament was modified after his 
death, yet they were held in their former consideration 
during the minority of Enrique. But from the ma- 
jority of this last named prince must be dated the 
period of their decline. It is difficult to say what 
cause so suddenly deprived them of their influence, un¬ 
less, as we have long suspected, that influence depended 
rather on the concession of the monarch, than on any 
fixed constitutional principle. When Enrique, in the 
cortes of 1402, proposed war with the Moors, and de¬ 
manded the necessary supplies, which he estimated at 
sixty millions of maravedis, the deputies granted only 
forty-five. Surprised at their parsimony, he made the 
extraordinary request that if the money should be found 
insufficient for the purpose, he might be allowed to 
raise the deficiency by loan, without' the ^formality of 
another convocation, gnnu nf ‘V deputies, who seemed 
to have attained a clearer idea of their privileges and 
duties, objected to place so dangerous a power in the 
crown; hut the greater number, observing that the 
royal will must soon or late be obeyed, and loth to sub¬ 
ject their constituents to the expense of another journey 
during the present year, agreed to accept the propo¬ 
sition ! This fact alone is sufficient to prove that the 

1 Lopei de Avila, Cronicu, foL 200, &c. Villaaan, Cron lea del Rev 
Alfonso XI. cap. ui. itid, &c. The Acts of the Corten ofBrivieica, Valladolid, 
Burgoa, Salamanca, Madrid, during the Reign or Juan L Marina, 
Teoria de las Cortea, tom. il. Sempfrre, Histolre dea Cortfea, chap. 17. j et 
ComidOrations iut lea Causes de la Grandeur, &c. tom. L chap, ft 
, * VoL It p. 241. 
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Spaniards never had an independent representation, and 
that the eloquent declamations of Marina, in praise of 
the system, has no other foundation than his own 
patriotic enthusiasm. During the whole of his reign, 
Enrique paid little regard to this branch of the legis¬ 
lature ; and in his last testament, so far from imitating 
his father's example, he excluded the citizens from the 
council of regency during tlie minority of his son 
Juan II. The kingdom was for some years governed 
by the archbishop,of Toledo and the infante Fernando, 
uncle of Juan, who was afterwards elected to the throne 
of Aragon. 1 . In 1419, when he held his first cortes at 
Madrid, the deputies complained that they were no 
longer admitted into the royal council, enlarged on the 
benefits which must result from their deliberative voice, 
and besought the restoration of the privilege. Juan 
replied, that he would take the subject into consider¬ 
ation, and decide for the best. But neither the arch¬ 
bishop nor any of his colleagues wished to see the 
citizens in the council, and they prevailed on the king 
to elude the request. Their short reign was over ; 
while the feudal and aristocratic spirit which so much 
pervaded the constitution, began to regain its ascend¬ 
ancy. To the insurrection of Sancho the Brave against 
his father, and to the usurpation of Enrique II., was the 
third estate indetiled for its short-lived consideration ; 
and now that the current' ?f society had regained its 
usual channel, thiB estate, which accident done had 
elevated, gradudly fell before the feudd domination. 
The constable and favourite, don Alvaro de Luna, was' 
• little disposed to sacrifice the rightB of his order before 
the shrine of popular liberty. 2 

So long as the deputies were freely nominated by the 
municipd councils—so long especially as they enjoyed 
any authority at court—their expenses were defrayed, if 
not freely, at least without murmur, by their consti- 

l *8ee VoL It p. *44. 

* Fernando Perei de Gutman, Coronlca del Sereniiilmo Principe Don 
Juan It, paiilm, The Acta ofthe Cortei from 1402 to 1419. Marina,Teorla 
de Lai Cortes, tom. U, cap. 28, &c. Semp^re, Hiitoire dei Cortfei, chap. 18. 
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tuents. From the accession, however, of Juan II. they 
regarded the system of representation as idle, as only 
affording greater facilities to the monarch to raise sup¬ 
plies, and as a waste of money for which no equivalent 
could be obtained. The municipalities, accordingly, 
began to complain of the burden, and to solicit a release 
from it. These complaints were so loud, that they 
struck the attention of Juan, who immediately pro¬ 
ceeded to redress them. The remedy which he applied 
to the alleged evil was one of consummate policy, and 
one which could not have been surpassed by the most 
wily of Italian statesmen. In the cortes of Ocafla, 
held in 1422, he consented or proposed that the future 
expenses of the members should be defrayed from the 
royal treasury, — a boon which, strange to say, was 
eagerly received by the kingdom! The effects of this 
innovation were soon apparent. In the very next 
cortes, twelve cities only—Burgos,Toledo, Leon,Seville, 
Cordova, Murcia, Jaen, Zamora, Segovia, Avila, Sala¬ 
manca, and Cuenca—were suffered to send the deputa¬ 
tions ; some other towns were informed that they might 
intrust their procurations to any deputy from the above 
places. This privilege of procuration, or of being 
summoned with the twelve just named, was subse¬ 
quently confined to six cities—Toro, Valladolid, Soria, 
Madrid, Guadalaxara, and Granada;''nor, except these 
eighteen, was a single community allowed to have a 
seat in the cortes. Hence the designation of the places 
which were to enjoy the unexpensive honour rested 
with the crown, and the particular choice was always 
a mark of royal favour. Soon, indeed, the communi¬ 
ties began to perceive the advantage they had lost, and 
to petition for its restoration; but, strange to Bay, 
their applications were most zealously thwarted by the 
eighteen which enjoyed the privilege, and which be- 
Bought the crown not to increase the number, both be¬ 
cause such an increase would hurt their own monopoly, 
and because it would protract discussions, and produce 
concision instead of despatch. Where the deputies were 
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thus few, they were easily corrupted; but, generally, the 
creatures of the court were influential enough to procure 
the return of such only as were likely to be pliant. In 
1442, the cortes of Valladolid besought the king not to 
interfere in the elections; the request was renewed by 
those of Cordova in 1455; and though a promise was 
given that in future such interference would not be 
exercised, it was repeatedly violated. Nothing can 
better illustrate the extent to which the kings of Castile 
interfered on such occasions, than the letter which, in 
1457, Enrique IV. addressed to the municipal council 
of Seville. In it he not only indicated the two indi¬ 
viduals whom he declared to be most fit for the de¬ 
puties in the approaching session, but commanded the 
municipality to elect no others. Under Fernando and 
Isabel, popular freedqm was not likely to improve. The 
cortes were seldom convoked—never without precau¬ 
tions being taken to stifle every sentiment unpalatable 
to the court. Few as were the deputies, they were 
surrounded by spies ; they were made to fed that they 
had no deliberative voice, and were of no utility beyond 
registering the royal decrees, and voting the supplies 
demanded from them. 1 

From a long and attentive examination of the subject, 
we are convinced that in Castile popular representation, 
however its independence may have been extolled by 
some national writers, vys but a farce. At no period 
are the names of more than forty-eight places to be 
found as returning deputies; and of these many were 
insignificant villages, while the most populous cities had 
no deputies at all. Did, then, the privilege depend on 
the royal Bummons,—in other words, on the mere plea¬ 
sure of the sovereign ? or wa» it determined by lot 
among the places themselves ? To neither of these ques¬ 
tions can we give a positive reply, though our own opinion 

1 Fernando pBree de Quintan, Cronlca, foL 170, &c. JEIlua Antonlus Ne- 
brlasenBifl, Decades (apud Schottum Hispania Illustrate, tom. i.) Hernando 
del Pul gar, Coronlca de loa Seflorea Reyes CatDlicoa, passim, Z urlta, 
Cronlca del Rev Hemando el Catollco, lib. vi. Marina, Teoria de laa Cortea, 
paaaim. Sempere, Hlitolre dea Cortfca, chap. 19. 
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is strongly in favour of the former hypothesis. A recent 
author,, who will not be suspected of bias towards royalty, 
has the hone^fy to acknowledge the anomaly.. After 
observing that, according to the constitution of Castile, 
every chief town of a concejo or corporation ought per¬ 
haps,—a saving word,—to have received its regular 
writ for the election of deputies to cortes, he owns: — 
rt But there does not appear to have been, in the beet 
times, any uniform practice in this respect. At the 
cortes of Burgos, in 1315, we find 162 representatives 
from more than ninety towns ; at those of Madrid, in 
1391, 126 were sent from fifty towns; and the latter 
list contains the names of several places that do not 
occur in the former. No deputies were present from 
the kingdom of Leon, in the,cortes of Alcala, in 1348, 
where, among many important enactments, the code of 
the Siete Partidas first obtained a legislative recognition. 
We find, in short, a good deal more irregularity than 
during the same period in England, where the number 
of electing boroughs were raised considerably at every 
parliament.” Had the third estate possessed much 
consideration prior to the fourteenth century, the co¬ 
temporary chroniclers would surely have acquainted us 
with the fact. We should in vain consult them for 
such a testimony : on the contrary, we should find that 
though the national assemblies were duly convoked, and 
the deputies with them, they were in fact subservient to the 
crown. Their advice, indeed, was often of great service: 
they could report on the state of their respective towns, 
and suggest suchmeasuresforthe promotion of tranquillity 
as were required by circumstances. Doubtless, too, die 
benefit would to a certain extent be reciprocal, as whdfe 
the royal governors were culpable, or the contribu¬ 
tions oppressive, or the local prosperity impeded, they 
could complain, and obtain either a change of governor 
or a diminution of imposts. It was the interest, too, of 
the whole nation, to Bee that the supplies required for 
the service of the state were levied on proper commo¬ 
dities, and that they did not exceed the wants of the 
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occasion. These were unquestionably objects iff ad¬ 
vantage ; but beyond them, it would be difficult to say 
what functions were exercised by the deputies. They 
were nfit legislators; for the different cdfies were com¬ 
piled by the royal orders, and submitted merely for 
their approbation. The fueros were granted without 
this formality, at the royal pleasure alone ; and all the 
regulations for the administration of justice, the creation 
and jurisdiction of all new tribunals, and the nomination 
of all magistrates, other than the few which certain 
charters left to the municipalities, solely depended on 
the crown. During the fourteenth century, indeed, the 
authority of these assemblies was enlarged; but scarcely 
had the circumstances which occasioned the*concession 
passed away, when it was revoked. Sancho the Brave 
forfeited his pledges, and made the deputies the mere 
instruments of his will; Enrique II. the next benefactor, 
also undid his own work. Though Juan I., after his 
unfortunate defeat by the Portuguese, granted the ad¬ 
mission of the deputies into the government council of 
Castile, and even left them by will a place in the council 
of regency, his son, Enrique III. excluded them from 
the royal council: their glory was of no more than thirty 
years’ duration. 1 

If Fernando and Isabel almost destroyed the last 
lingering traces of popular liberty, their power fell with 
no less severity,—and here it was a most salutary 
severity,—.on the other Orders of the state. The bishops 
were taught to regard them as the dispensers of all 
ecclesiastical patronage, and as the guardians of dis¬ 
cipline. But the barons and cavalleros were the most 
difficult to be controlled, The decay of popular influ¬ 
ence had added to their own, and enabled them, during 
the reigns of Juan II. and Enrique IV., to resume all 
their ancient preponderance. The picture of their ex¬ 
cesses, as drawn,—let us hope overcharged,—by the 
hand of Hernando del Pulgar, is sufficiently revolting. 

UThe Act« of the Cortet. HaUam'i State of Europe during the Middle 
Agea» iL 29. Marina, Teoria dea iaa Cortes, tom. i. p. 148. 
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He t^tls us, that justice could not be executed; that the 
armed nobles set the law at defiance; that their example, 
though, in an inferior degree, was imitated by the rest; 
that there war no subordination ; thdt the fielas were 
every where laid waste by armed banditti; that the 
fcnanners of the people were rendered savage by fami¬ 
liarity with violence and every known crime. If much 
of this be declamation, much is also true. The ca¬ 
tholic sovereigns began their cause of reformation by 
destroying the castles and fortresses enected by the great 
to set at nought the pursuits of justice ; and some idea 
may be formed of the number, when we state that in 
Galicia aljne forty-six were razed with the earth. The 
next step was the establishment of the Santa Hermandad 1 , 
which had its own tribunal, and which, as it consisted 
of strong bodies of horsemerftpread over the kingdom, 
soon inspired both the noble and the plebeian cidprit 
with fear. The annexation of the grand masterships to 
*the crown, and the revocation of the profuse grants 
made by their predecessors a , finished their great work, 
and, from proud feudatories, transformed the barons into 
assiduous courtiers.' 1 

No less politic was the conduct of the catholic sove¬ 
reigns, with respect to the administration of justice. As 
to the laws themselves, they remained the same, except 
some casual additions, as in the time of Alfonso XI., 
and were the same in substance as those of the Fartidas. 
The Ordenamiento Real of that sovereign was confirmed 
by the royal pair, and some additions made to it, chiefly 
respecting the forms of proceeding, and the jurisdiction 
of the tribunals. In 1505, in the cortes of Toro,«they 
proposed eighty-three additional laws, which were not ao 
much original as definitive of others, respecting inherit¬ 
ance, successions, donations, &c.; and which are called, 
from the place of their promulgation, Leyes de Toro. 
Neither they, nor the Ordenamiento Real, abrogated the 
existing codes. The laws of the Fartidas continued, and 

' i Vot It p. 270, a Ibid. p. 278. 

> Hernando del Fulgar, Zurita, and other bistoriani of theee reigns. 
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to this day continue, in force; however, more Modern 
compilations — compilations frtim them — have the pri¬ 
ority it} the public pleadings. But it wayn the admini. 
stration that Fernando and Isabel showed the greatest 
policy. Mention fias before been made of the royal 
council created by Juan I., consisting of twelve membeit 
from each of the three orders of the state. By En¬ 
rique III. the citizens were excluded, and the vacant 
seats conferred on professed jurists. By Juan II. the 
number was greatly increased, but no citizen could ob¬ 
tain admission ; by Enrique IV. it was reduced to its 
original bounds, — viz. two bishops, two nobles, and 
eigfet jurists. In 146‘9, an attempt was made to in¬ 
crease the number by two more prelates and two ca- 
valleros; but though the proposed organisation was 
approved, and the title iff counsellors conferred on the 
additional members, the troubles of the times prevented 
its consolidation. This council had changed no less in^ 
its jurisdiction than in the number of its members. 
During the reign of Juan II., especially, it had encroached 
on that of the audienza. The subtlety of the jurists 
could find Borne analogy between cases apparently con¬ 
tradictory ; and, like a whirlpool, it drew within its 
vortex every thing that approached the court. The 
cortes of 1428, and still more those of 1440, petitioned 
the king against this alarming monopoly of justice — and 
of the administration, nay, of the whole executive and 
judicial powers. In the time of the catholic sovereigns, 
the duties of this council had increased so much, that it 
was unable to hear, much less to decide on, the subjects 
brought before it; and a great accumulation of business 
lay in arrear. To remedy the evil, Isabel referred many 
of the causes to another tribunal,— the chancery of Val¬ 
ladolid, which had been created in the reign of Juan II., 
— which consisted of eight jurists of the royal council, 
presided by the archbishop of Santiago, and from the 
decision of which there should be no appeal. The chan¬ 
cery of Granada was afterwards added, and its consti¬ 
tution similar. In time, however, appeals from both 
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uh—wrkj to the euprane ftmnril Were admitted* bet, 
toiekr suitors from fri^knu litigation, no appeaRcoaffl 
he lodged until 1500 dobles (about 2381. sterling) were 
deposited to cover the coats. • In (he cortea of 1480, the 
royal council was again modified. It was made to con- 
«st of one bishop, three cavalleros, and eight or nine 
jurists; but'in a short time the cavalleros were removed 
to make way for the licentiates, whose number was 
Again increased. It entirely superseded the audienza of 
the' court, though tribunals with the Barae name were 
established in all the kingdoms of the Peninsula; and 
from them appeals, in civil cases, could be carried to the 
two great chanceries. Thus the whole internal admini¬ 
stration passed into the hands of the jurists: on tnem 
alone were the great dignities conferred. With a 
facility which has no parallel*!n history, the ignorant 
nobles began to study the ultramontane jurisprudence, 
the code of the Partidas, the Orden&miento Real, and 
wither codes, that they might aspire to honours and 
riches. 1 


Bo far with respect to the government and laws of 
Castile and Leon, the most important of the peninsular 
kingdoms, and almost the only ones in which the reader 
will take much interest. We must now briefly advert 
to those of the rest, Without entering into any analysis of 
other codes, or even advertfe.g to their spirit. For 
researches so vast, the whole of this compendium 
would be inadequate, much more a limited portion of a 
small volume; but, indeed, if our limits were sufficiently 
extended, we could not prosecute them in this country. 
The necessary authorities exist only in Spain, and coifld 
be consulted only by one who could exhibit—what has 
always been very difficult to procure — a sign manual 
order from the king. 

After Leon, Catalonia seems to have been the first of 

' ' Hernando del Pulsar, Cronlcf j the Acta of the Cortea j Perea, Com. 
pendio del Derecho Publico y Cornua; Seupire, Hlstolre de« Cortes* 
Marine, Teoria de Us Cortes, See. 



the. Spanish sovereignties wJifcb, in addition to thellVbi- 
gothirTtode, obtained a provincial charter. Thfe charter,; 
known by the name of the Usage* of Catalonia, waa 


compiled by Rayraundo I. from the decisions' of the tri¬ 
bunals in the court and capital, and was proclaimed in 4 
1068, in an assembly of viscounts and baronB. Its pro* 
visions are a mixture of Roman and Gothic jurispru¬ 
dence, — Roman to the civil, Gothic to the criminal 


portion; Gothic also with respect to the tenure of the 
fiefs, the conditions of service, and the jurisdiction of 


the tribunals. 1 


The origin of the Fuero de Sobrarbe, which was com¬ 
mon to both Navarre and Aragon, is wrapt in much 
obsSurity, and has consequently given rise to much dis¬ 
pute. Rejecting the fabulous accounts of the writers 
who assign it to the pretended foundation of the 
kingdom of Sobrarbe in 716, or to its equally fabulous 
restoration in 850, or 855, when, as they tell us, a 
check was formed against the royal power by the ineti- 1 
tution of a grand justiciar,—an officer not merely inde¬ 
pendent of the crown, but in many cases controlling it, — 
the author of the code appears to have been don Sancho 
Ramirez; the time 1076, on the junction of the crown 
with that of Navarre. 2 This, however, is but hypo¬ 
thesis : neither the author nor the period can be poai- 
* tively ascertained; but probability, and the opinions of the 
ablest peninsular historians, concur in assigning the reign 
of Sancho as the true period of Aragonese legislation. 
After the recovery of Valencia, that kingdom too had its 
fueros, most of which are similar to those of Aragon. 
The fueros of both were granted by successive kings, 
from don Jayme el Conquistador to Fernando II. 3 


1 Monachui Rlvipullensls, Geata Comiturn Barcjonemlum, cap. 10. 
Aguirre, Collectio Maxima Conclllorum omnium HispanUe, tom. ir. 
Concilium Barcianense, p. 425. Baluzias TutelemU, Marca Hiupania, 
lib. iv. An. 1068. Masdeu, Eepafla Arabe, litx. IJ. p. 7L 
a See Vol IIL p. 81. 

8 Moret, Invest!gadonefl Historical, lib. lL_ cap. 11. ^Blancai, Rerum 


pallft Arabe, lib. 1L p, 72. 
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A flight inspection of the general codes of Arsjgon and 
Valencia would show that crimes were visited with less 
severity, sod that individual liberty had surer guarantee 
in these kingdoms than in Leon and Castile. Thus, the 
adulterer or adulteress was only fined in ATagon 1 ; in 
Valencia, both were only publicly whipped through the 
city.^ If a single man forced a virgin, he was compelled 
to marry her, or to endow her with his goods, or to be 
Mng; and if he forced a married woman, his doom was 
prtperly death. 8 The man who stole, away a virgin had 
the same punishment as if he forced her. 4 The volun¬ 
tary homicide was also juBtly punished with death. 
He who committed bigamy paid a fine; or, jn default, 
was publicly scourged and banished.* The enchanter or 
magician had the same punishment. 0 Theft was pu¬ 
nished according to the circumstances of the case: if the 
first offence, without aggravation, the thing stolen was 
returned double, or the culprit was Bcourged and ba¬ 
nished ; on the Becond conviction, he lost his ears and 
was exiled; if the third, he suffered the last penalty. 7 
In other respects, the fueros of the two kingdoms hare 
great similarity to those of Leon and Castile. 

The ancient constitution of Aragon has been the 
theme of enthusiastic praise by some writers. What that 
constitution was, would now be vain to enquire,; as, 
amidst the frequent conflagrations tf San Juan de la ‘ 
Pefia, the monastery where the national archives were 
deposited, no authentic documents remain to assist ub in 
arriving at an opinion on the subject. But if history be 
silent, conjecture is not: the ancient state of Aragon haB “ 
been compared to one of unrivalled liberty. Robertson 
tells us, that though the government was monarchicakin 
form, its genius and maxims were purely republican. 
The enviable state of things has been ascribed to a 

* Fori Aragonum Universi, lib. vlil. fol, 33. 

4 Taratona, Inalitucionei del Furs y Privileging del Reg ire de Vilrncia. 
lib. It. tit i 

3 Tiruons, ubl supra. Fori A rag. fol, 103. 

| 4 Ttruona, ubl luprt. 1 Ibid, tit 7. 

• ttdd. p. 388. 1 Ibid. Ut B. p. M& ' 
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novel institution,—that of the justiciar or grand judge; 
whose duty, we are told, it was to check the encroach¬ 
ment of despotism on the one hand, and anarchy on die 
other. 'Of his authority and functions Robertson haa 
not failed to give us a strange account. 

" This magistrate, whose office bore some resemblance to 
that of the Ephori in ancient Sparta, acted as the protector of the 
people) and the controller of the prince. The person of the 
justiza waa sacred, his power and jurisdiction almost un¬ 
bounded. He was the supreme interpreter of the laws. Hot 
only inferior judges, but the kings themselves, were hound to 
consult him in every doubtful case, and to receive his response! 
with implicit deference. An appeal lay to him from royal 
judges, as well as from those appointed by the barons within 
their respective territories. Even when no appeal was made 
to him, he could interfere of his own authority, prohibit the 
ordinary judge to (?) proceed, take immediate cognisance o. 
the cause himself, and remove the party concerned to the mani¬ 
festation, or prison of the state, to which no person had access 
but by his permission. His power was exerted with no less 
vigour and effect in superintending the administration of 
government than in regulating thB course of justice. It wuj 
the prerogative of the justiza to inspect the conduct of the king. 
He had a title to review all the royal proclamations and patents, 
and to declare whether or not they were agreeable to law, and 
ought to be carried into execution. He, by his authority, 
could exclude any of the king's ministers from the conduct of 
affairs, and call them t to answer for their mal-administration. "> 

But does this picture,-*-which is wholly drawn from 
fable or imagination,—agree with the most correct ex¬ 
isting descriptions of the dignity ? How far it resembles 
that drawn by don Vidal Canellas, bishop of Huesca 
and, moreover, a jurist and collector of fueros, who lived 
in^he thirteenth century, may be seen by the following 
extract: — r< As the diadem shone on the front of Aaron, 
and as the sun enlightens this earthly sphere, so does 
authority adorn the royal majesty. So perfectly is this 
authority inherent in kings, that its exercise flows to 

’ 1 Eobertion'i Charlm the Fifth, vol. i. ! Hi. Thii' work Is, in wallty, 
what it hai been denominated — a romance. 
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the judges like the spring from the fountain. The juris¬ 
diction not derived from him would perish, just as the 
stream would fail if cut off from its Bource. And so 
truly does the judicial authority rest on the royal power, 
that the appointment and institution of all judges is 
inherent in the crown." — “ And as the king can create 
magistrates, so can he displace them, when he pleases, 
appointing them either for a definite or indefinite time. 
The grand justiciar is one of these ; but when once he 
is nominated by the king, he is not usually removed, 
unless for a just cause, or for Borne considerable crime. 
It is his duty to accompany the court so long as the 
king, by whom his necessities are supplied, remains in 
Aragon, to hear and examine cases, either in the king's 
presence, or if commanded , bo to do, when the king 
is absent. And when the trial is at an end, and sen¬ 
tence is to be pronounced, our lord the king and his 
barons, that is, the bishops and warlike chiefs, whom 
we call ricos-homes, and who happen to be at court, 
deliberate on the matter. And whatever sentence our 
lord the king, and the majority of his barons, or what¬ 
ever they alone, if he do not wish to interfere, shall 
decree, that shall the grand judge pronounce; nor need 
he fear for the consequences of that sentence, since it is 
not his, but theirs, whom he is bound to obey.” 1 To 

I 

I That we may not be accused of doing injustice to Robertson, whom, in 
the Becond volume of this work, we hav# been compelled to censure, and 
whom, we fear, we shall have again to censure, we give the original of the 
above passage. It was certainly before him, yet, in his usual manner, he 
chose to pass over it: — 

II Utdiadama in captte Aharon, et splendor in medio flrmamentl Ulu- . 
minans totam machinara mundinalem, sic splendet lurisdictlo in regia 
majentate, In qu k est sic totaliter constituta ut quasi & fonte in rivoe, 
oportet ab ipso in omnes alios, ipsam jurisdictionem et ejus exercitlum de- 
rivari. Et qui ab eo jurisdictionem non suscipit, ut rivus, fontls subtrflcto 
fbmento, aret necessario et siccatur: sic a jurisdictions et ejus exercitio 
remanct alienus, sic viget ergo jurisdlctio in ejus plenitudine potes¬ 
ta t La quod institutlo ct aestltutlo omnium jurisdlctionum prssldentium, 
ab ejus semper dependent voluntate."—“ Regis est ergo Judices et Justitias 
ordlnare, et quando sibi placuerit revocare, et cos perpetuo ponere, vel ad 
tempos Inter quos Judices Justitia eat semper unus principalis in Ara- 
gonia conitltutua : qui exrjuo semel a domino rege fult constitutus, non 
oonsuevit nisi ex causd ]u«t&, et culpA condemnabul, removerl. Cujus est. 
offlcium; ut quamdiu rex inter fines Aragonum fuerit constitutus, in regis 
curia oommoretur, subministrandis sibi ub ipsa curia allmentis. Ibique 
In preesentia doroini regis, vel de ejus lmperlo sine eo, causas examinat 
et consultat Et quotlescumque interloquutorla vel deflnltlva sit sententla 
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this we may add that the whole history of Aragon con¬ 
firms the dependence of the juBticiar on the will of the 
reigning prince. “ In what,” asks a sensible Spaniard— 
one somewhat better versed than Robertson in the con¬ 
stitution of Aragon—"Hid this officer resemble a tribune? 
The tribune was elected by the people; the grand judge 
of Aragon was nominated by the king: the functions of 
tHfe one ended with the year; those of the other were 
for life: the tribunes exercised great influence over the 
government; the magistrate of Aragon took cognisance 
of legal proceedings only.” A much more judicious 
and honest writer than Robertson says: — 

" The justiza or justiciary of Aragon has been treated by 
BOtne writers as a sort of anomalous magistrate, created origi¬ 
nally as an intermediate power between thB king and people 
to watch over the exercise of royal authority. But I do not 
perceive that his functions.were, in any essential respect, dif¬ 
ferent from those of the chief justice of England, divided from 
the time of Edward I. among the judges of the King’s Bench. 
We should undervalue our own constitution by supposing 
there did not reside in that court as perfect an authority to 
redress the subject's injuries as was possessed by the Arago¬ 
nese magistrate.”—“ The office of justiciary, whatever conjec¬ 
tural antiquity some have assigned to it, is not to be traced 
beyond the capture of Saragossa, in 1118, when the series 
of magistrate commences. But for a great length of time 
they do not appear t# have been particularly important,—the 
judicial authority residing in the council of ricos-hombres, 
whose suffrages the justiciary collected, in order to pronounce 
their sentence rather than his own.”—“ Gradually, as notions 
of liberty became more definite, and laws more numerous, the 
reverence paid to their permanent interpreter grew stronger; 
and there was, fortunately, asuccession of prudent and just men 
in that high office, through whom it acquired dignity and 
staSle influence ,"—“ Yet it was not perhaps looked upon as 
_*__ 

proferenda, dominui rex et barones, hoc e»t episcopl et duces militum qul 
rtco-homines appeilsntur, qui in curia ftterit tune presenter, super ilia 
dellberent in communl. Et quod dominui ibx et major pari baronum, 
vei si dominui rex noiuerlt Interesse conclilo, major pars baronum, in 
justitlc m posuerit preferendum, ipsa Justitia id pronuntiet lmpartialiter 
et declaret.nuUarapcenam ex pranuntiatione cujusraoditnetuenao. Nam 
non ipse, sed ipsi, quibus in nac parte eura oportet neceasarlo obedire, 
Ipslus sententue sunt latores."— Quoted by Blancat Return drag. Ctm. 
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fully equal to maintain public liberty against the crown, till, 
in the cortea of 1848, after the privilege of union was for ever 
abolished, such laws were enacted, and such authority given to 
the justiciary, as proved eventually a more adequate barrier 
against oppression, than any other country could boast. 1 All 
the royal, as well as territorial judges’, were bound to apply for 
his opinion, in case of legal difficulties arising in their courts, 
which he was to certify within eight days." 

To this we may add, that he could, like our court bf 
King's Bench, by its writs of pone and certiorari, with¬ 
draw any suit from the jurisdiction of the inferior tri¬ 
bunals, and he could inhibit any process from issuing 
against the person who applied for this benefit. But 
lest he Bhould abuse his powers, he was accountable for 
his decisions, and, in fact, subject to a particular court, 
which consisted first of four 1 deputies, and subsequently 
of seventeen, all nominated by the king. 3 

In a country which was more pervaded by the feudal 
system than any part of Spain, Catalonia excepted, the 
aristocracy took care to have guarantees enough against 
the power of the crown, however they degraded the 
rights of the citizens, and above all, of the rural popula¬ 
tion. The chief privileged order of the state was that 
of the ricos-hombres, among whom the conquests, as 
they werq gained from the Moors, were divided. One 
of these barons held of the king land sufficient to 
maintain at least three knights, to wliom he distributed 
it, to be held by the same tenure as he himself held of 
the crown. His military service was annual, generally 
two, sometimes three months in the year, and he was no , 
less compelled, when summoned to court, to assist his 

* Yea, again it oppression by the king j but who waa to control the qjore 

tyrannical, became nearer and more onerous, oppression of the feudal aria, 
tocracy ? * 

* Robertson's History of Charlea V. vol. i. Introduction. Hallam’s 
State of Europe, torn. ii. passim. Fueros de Aragon (In multi# titulU). 
Blancas, Rerum Aragouensium Commentarii, p. 722, &c. Sempbre, His- 
toire dei Cortbs. chap. 20. 

#ln following the enthusiastic Marina, Mr Hallam ia sometimes led into 
error,—as when, for instance, (11. 64.) he calls the ancient monarchy of 
Aragon elective, when it was decidedly hereditary , according to the strict 
manciples of sue cession, and as when he seems to deny the existence of the 
feudal system in Castile: but we bear very willing evidence to bis general 
accuracy: in fact, he ia almost always so when he chooses to follow his own 
understanding. 
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sovereign as a counsellor or judge. In his own territory 
he could appoint subordinate magistrates; but whether 
he or they could take cognisance of any crime to which 
a capital penalty was awarded, may be doubted. It 
cannot, however, be doubted that his powers were very 
extensive, —too much so for the people dependent on 
his jurisdiction.—Next to these barons were the means, 
dories, an inferior order of nobility, corresponding to 
our tenants in,chief, holding smaller territories imme¬ 
diately from the crown; and the cavalleros, or infanzones, 
who held from the barons. The privileges of thiB 
mixed order were considerable; they paid no taxes, were 
not amenable to the jurisdictions of the barons, and 
could make compositions for whatever offences they 
committed against the burgesses or peasants. The con. 
dition of this last named class—unquestionably the 
most numerous—was worse in Aragon than any other 
part of Spain, not even excepting Portugal. When, 
therefore, we hear of the superior liberty of the Ara¬ 
gonese, we must always understand the liberty of the 
aristocratic order, or at most of a few towns which en¬ 
joyed certain privileges in virtue of their fueros. Ac¬ 
cording to Alfonso III. there were as many kings in 
Aragon as there were ricos-hombres. 1 

There can be no doubt that the establishment of the 
municipal corporation, and the admission of the third 
estate into the cortes of^the kingdom, in some degree 
counterbalanced the power of the nobles. But in Aragon 
their estate is usually termed the fourth, as the cortes 
consisted of four brazos, —the prelates (including the 
commanders of the military orders), the barons or ricos- 
hsmbres, the infanzones, and the deputies of the royal 
towns. The two former could appear by proxy; the 
third, who were few in number, appeared personally; 
the fourth by representation. When the first assembly 
was held is difficult to be ascertained; but the first in 

1 Zurita, Anale* de Aragon, lib. 1. Blanca*, Rerum Aragonenrium 
Comment aril, p. 737, &c. (apud Schottum, HI span ia IUuitrata, tom. 111.) 

- -- ./■ — Sempfcre, HUtoire det Cortfea, chap. SO, 

N 4 
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which deputies are distinctly mentioned was in 1133, 
when deliberations were opened for giving a successor 
to Alfonso I. 1 In the cortes of Saragossa,, held in ll6S, 
we find fifteen deputies of that capital, besides many 
from Huesca, Calatayud, Tarrazona, and Daroca. It 
was the policy of don Jayme el Conquistador to increase 
die privileges of the representatives, and the communi¬ 
ties by whom they were returned;—not from any ab¬ 
stract love of liberty, but from a policy to restrain by 
their means the influence of die ricos-hombres. To these 
communities he granted permission to confederate,—to 
enter into a league for resisting the encroachments of the 
great, — for here, as in Castile, the two orders were 
generally at war. The troubles which sometimes dis¬ 
tracted the state afforded both opportunities enough for 
wreaking their vengeance on each other. But in such 
inglorious and savage warfare both could not fail to 
suffer, so that they at length agreed to establish armed 
bands, consisting both of nobles and burgesses, to pursue 
and punish the lawless. The kingdom was divided 
into five departments, called juntas, die heads of which 
were called eobre-junteros; but the institution did more 
harm than good. Instead of repressing the scenes of 
violence which were exhibited on every side, these jun¬ 
tas did their utmost to fan the flames of civil strife. 
Under tjie pretext that their liberties were in danger, 
the democratic portion sounded the tocsin of alarm, 
while the nobles no less complained that their ancient 
and just privileges were sacrificed in favour of the 
plebeians, who aimed at substituting a republic for the 
monarchy. When the two pardes coalesced, they were 
generally too powerful for the crown. In 128S, they 
compelled Pedro III. to concede several important 
diings, some of which were salutary, others unreason¬ 
able. Among these were, that the king should not make 
war or peace, promulgate laws, or levy taxes, without 
the authority of the cortes; that the grand judge, 
who had generally leaned in favour of the crown, should 

1 See VoL Ill. p. 88. 
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not sentence until he had consulted with individuals of 
the order to which the plaintiff and defendant belonged; 
that the king should not deprive any baron, nor the baron 
any infanzon, of his fief without sufficient cause, and a 
previous trial; that any noble might leave the kingdom 
whenever he would, and enter into a foreign service, and 
that during his absence the monarch should protect his 
wife and children; and that the cortes should be convoked 
every year at Saragossa. 1 Concessions still more mo¬ 
mentous were wrung from Alfonso III., the son of 
Pedro. 3 Not only was he constrained to consent that 
his ministers and even domestic servants should be no¬ 
minated by the cortes, but to sanction the most dangerous 
of all proposals,—that of assembling in arms for the 
defence of privileges, which, whether enjoyed by nobles 
or burgesses, were too much for the well-being of the 
community. If power be abused by one man, it may 
also be abused by a multitude. This privilege of the 
union could not safely be intrusted'to men, whose 
minds were in a state of continued excitement, and who 
were resolved still farther to extend the rights of their 
class. Pretexts were never wanting to draw the sword : 
how mischievous the privilege proved to the whole king¬ 
dom has been abundantly seen in the reign of Pedro IV., 
when horrors were perpetrated at which human nature 
must shudder. 11 It became as odious to the nation as 
to the king, by whom, in the cortes of 1348, it was for 
ever abrogated. Yet if the people had no longer the 
royal permission to rebel, they never failed to do so, 
whenever it suited their views. On some occasions 
their resistance was patriotic; but certain it is that 
Oh most they appear to have been impelled by the 
worst motives. . At all times their union rendered them 
formidable to the crown. It was the saying of a 
monarch who knew them well (Fernando the Catholic), 
that to separate the Aragonese was as difficult as to 
unite the Castilians, 4 


‘ See VoL III. p. 109. 
» Ibid. pp. 130—134 


a Ibid. p. 117. 

< The Mine nuthoritial, 
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That die Aragonese—excepting the serfs—possessed 
a greater share of individual liberty than any people in 
the Peninsula, is indisputable. “ We have always heard 
of old,” say the cortes of 1451, “ and the saying is 
proved by experience, that seeing the great barrenness 
and poverty of this kingdom, the inhabitants would 
leave it and take up their abode in more fruitful coun¬ 
tries, if they were not retained here by their sweet 
liberties.” Hence we find, that the Fori Aragonum 
Universales, and other codes of die country, contain 
far more jealous provisions to insure the life, liberty, 
and property of the people—always excepting the seifs 
whom Aragonese legislation does not condescend to no¬ 
tice—than are any where else to be seen. Besides the 
privilege before mentioned—that of escaping by the in¬ 
hibition of the proticiar from the inferior tribunals— 
all processes were to be conducted in public; and torture 
was allowed only in one case—the charge of coining 
false money. But the advantage will be found still 
more favourable to the people, if their codes be com¬ 
pared with those of the neighbouring nations. Where 
the popular suspicion was' bo soon roused, and the po¬ 
pular resistance so soon concentrated, little was to be 
feared from the usurpations of the crown ; and, in fact, 
we find that the'true tyrants of Aragon have never been 
its kings, but its own nobles. The nation was not 
satisfied with watching the royal motions through the 
cortes : for' the same purpose, it had a government de¬ 
putation at Saragossa, consisting of' eight members, two 
from each of the four brazos of the state. These eight 
deputies, who were alwayB chosen by the cortes, con¬ 
stituted a truly national representation, and were in¬ 
trusted with the power of convoking extraordinary 
assemblies of the cortes. But these noble privileges 
were of little avail after the accession of the tyrannical 
Charles I. (the Vth), whose despotism, as we shall have 
occasion to relate in the next volume, weighed with fatal 
energy on the liberties of the Peninsula. And even at 
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the best period of popular freedom there was unhap¬ 
piness enough. 

“ I do not mean,” says Hallam, " to represent the actual 
condition of society in Aragon as equally excellent with the 
constitutional laws. Relatively to other monarchies, as I hare 
before observed, there seems to be fewer excesses of the royal 
prerogative in that kingdom. But the licentious habits of a 
feudal aristocracy prevailed very long. We find in history, 
instances of private war between the great families, so as to 
disturb the peace of the whole nation, even near the close of 
the fifteenth century. The right of avenging injuries by arms, 
and the ceremony of diffidation, or solemn defiance of an 
enemy, are preserved by the laws. We even meet with the 
ancient barbarous usage of paying a composition to the kin¬ 
dred of a murdered man. The citizens of Saragossa were 
sometimes turbulent, and a refractory nobleman sometimes Be¬ 
lied the ministers of justice.” 

To such of our readers as have perused the history 
of Aragon in this compendium, the word often may be 
put for sometimes, in the last sentence of this extract. 1 

Catalonia and Valencia were always distinct from 
Aragon, both in government and laws. Each had its 
cortes, consisting of three estates,—prelates, noblos, and 
deputies, — all no less tenacious of their privileges than 
those of Aragon : — 

“ The Catalans were tenacious of their ancient usages, and 
averse to incorporAion with any other people of Spain. Their 
national character was high spirited and independent: in no 
part of the peninsula did the territorial aristocracy retain, or 
at least pretend to, such extensive privileges; and the citizens 
were justly proud of wealth acquired by industry, and of 
renown achieved by valour. At the accession of Ferdinand I,, 
which they had not much deaired, the Catalonians obliged him 
to swear three times successively to maintain their liberties, be¬ 
fore they would take the reciprocal oath of allegiance. For 
Valencia there seems to have been a politic design of James 
the Conqueror ®, to establish a constitution nearly analogous to 
that of Aragon, but with such limitations as he should impose, 

1 Fori Aragonum Universale*. De Msnlf»Utlontbu> Perionarum j Da 
Custodla Reorum; De Judiciii, et slit Xttuli. Blancaa, Reruin, Arsg. 
Com. (spud Schottum, Iti. 750, &c.) Setnpfere, Hiatoire dee Confer, chops, 
SO. and el. Hallam's State of Europe, ii. 66. 

* Bon Jayme el Conguiitador. 
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taking care that the nobles of the two kingdoms should not 
acquire strength by union. In the reigns of Peter III. and 
Alfonso III. one of the principal objects contended for by the 
barons of-Aragon was the establishment of their own laws in 
Valencia, to which the kings never acceded. They permitted, 
however, the possessions of the natives of Aragon in the latter 
kingdom to be governed by the law of Aragon. These three 
states, Aragon, Valencia, and Catalonia, were perpetually 
united by a law of Alfonso III.; and every king at his accession 
was bound to swear that he would never separate them. Some¬ 
times general cortes of the kingdoms and principality were 
convened; but the members did not, even in this case, sit to¬ 
gether, and were no otherwise united than as they were in the 
same city." 

The Catalan was always a more elevated subject than 
the Valencian; the latter was usually intent on the ad¬ 
vantages of traffic, while the former, conscious of his 
past glory, and proud of his immemorial liberty, was, 
and is, distinguished for honour, for valour, and for 
patriotism. 1 His chief defect arose from his feudal 
spirit: the serfs. were in a more degraded state than in 
any other neighbouring country ; and the condition of 
the peasantry was far from enviable, even at the close of 
the fifteenth century. 2 

The laws and government of Navarre are represented 
to be the same in subBtance as those of Aragon. Ori¬ 
ginally they were doubtless so; but the French princes 
must have made some additions to, 'or alterations in, 
the national code. As this, however, is a subject on 
which we have no information, and which could be 
prosecuted only amidst the MS. archives of the king¬ 
dom, we shall proceed to another. 3 

In Portugal the authority of the king appears to have 
been restrained by fewer checks than in any other part 
of the Peninsula; at least we meet with more frequent 

1 Le fier Catalan , was the Just description of Napoleon Bonaparte, who 
knew the people too well 

a Hallam’s State of Europe, iL 84, &c. Zurita, Anales de Aragon (In 
regnia don Jayme el Conquistador, don Alfonso 11L, Ac.) Biancas, 
Rerum Arag. Com, p, 760. (apud Schottum, tom. 111.) 

3 The numerous writers on the laws, government, and condition of 
Spain, have carefully refrained from giving ui more than Incidental hinta 
respecting Navarre, They evidently laboured under the same difficulty aa 
ourselves. 
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and [signal proofs of its exercise than any where else. 
One reason for the difference doubtless was, that in 
this western province the deputies of the towns were 
fewer, less politically organised, and consequently much 
less influential than in Castile or Aragon. Not more 
than ten or twelve places appear to have simultaneously 
enjoyed the right of representation ; nor does the num¬ 
ber of deputies seem to have exceeded from thirty to 
forty. As in Castile we find that the towns and depu¬ 
ties varied in each assembly of the cortes; and this 
fact deepens an impression, which throughout the pre¬ 
sent chapter rests on our mind, that such places only 
as received a royal summons to that effect were allowed 
to be present by their representatives; that *the chofte 
of these places rested on the mere pleasure of the mon¬ 
arch, and was considered either honourable or burden¬ 
some, according to the occasion of their meeting. 1 If 
the choice of the representatives thus rested not with 
the king, why was the reception of his writ a necessary 
preliminary ? A mere proclamation, appointing the day 
of assembling, would surely have been suflicient; nor 
ntust it be forgotten that these assemblies were much 
less frequently convoked than in other parts of the Penin¬ 
sula. Other causes might be assigned for the increased 
power of the king,— the extreme rigour and paucity of 
the laws, the interpretation of which rested with him, 
and the absence of any^effectual check, other than that 
of open rebellion, were among the chief. From the 
foundation of the monarchy, the Portuguese kings have 
generally been tyrants: when they have not, the reason 
has been, not their want of power, but their disinclina¬ 
tion to exercise it. 2 

The domestic establishments of the Portuguese kings, 
and the great dignitaries of the kingdom itself, were on 

1 An English law officer has recently abounded the House of Common 
by a limilar declaration. He is, doubtless, right: thecaiewai the same 
in England a* in Spain and Portugal. The only surprising part of the de¬ 
claration ia, that it should invest tne king at the present day with the same 
prerogative. 

s Authorities, the Act i of the Cortes. 
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• scale far more than commensurate with the state of 
their territories, or their natural resources. The ce- 
mereiro mor, or chief chamberlain; the contador mdr, 
or chief auditor; the copeiro mdr, or chief cup-bearer; 
the esmoler mor, or chief almoner; the ca^edor m5r, or 
chief fowler; the adail mor, or chief scout; the alferez 
mdr, or chief ensign; the annadel mor, or chief of the 
household troops; the aposentador mdr, or chief har¬ 
binger ; with the chief chaplain, the chief captain, the 
chief secretary, the chief notary, the chief chancellor, 
and innumerable other dignitaries, all heads of depart¬ 
ments, showed the fondness of the court for regal state. 
The great officers of the kingdom, such as constable, 
cttlef judge, marshal, steward, Sec., were the same aB 
in Castile; and so also were the corregidores, juizes, 
ouvideres, and other officers of the law. 1 

The Laws of Portugal, as before observed, were few; 
and though generally founded in natural right, were 
unable to control either the king or the great barons. 
To give a summary of the national code is impossible: 
the work has not yet been effected by any* native 
writers; and such are the contradictions, difficulties, 
and obscurities which the enquirer would meet at every 
step, that royal liberality and royal authority only can ever 
produce a comprehensive treatise on the subject.' Of that 
code, the laws of Lamego, so called because they were ap¬ 
proved in the cortes assembled ct that place in the reign 
of the first king are the foundation. 2 They chiefly re¬ 
garded the royal succession, the nobles, the great body of 
the people, and the independence of ttys kingdom. ]. It 
was there agreed, that the succession should rest with the 
eldest son of the prince; or, if he had no son, with thfe 
daughter, provided that daughter married a native prince 
or noble; but if she gave her hand to a foreigner, she 


1 Lemoa, Hiatorla Serai j Brandaon, Monarchia Lualtana ; La ClSde, 
HUtoire Gin^ralej Beawes, History of Spain and Portugal, with many 
others. 

a See Vol IIL p. 1B8, We have, however, our doubti, whether the lawi 
In question were sanctioned in the manner and at the time mentioned ; 
there la no ground for scepticism aa to the place. 
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was, ipso facto, excluded from the- throne. Hence 
Beatrix, daughter of Fernando, who had been married 
to Ju4n I. of Castile, was, by that marriage, excluded 
from the succession 1 ; yet the royal council agreed, that 
if Bhe should have a son, he should succeed. How 
Buch a marriage should have been contracted might 
surprise us, were we not informed that the states of the 
kingdom consented to it, and agreed that her rights of 
succession should not be affected by it, — that the law 
in her case should remain a dead letter. A dead letter 
it would, doubtless, have remained, but for the ambition 
of the bastard Joam, grand master of Arris 2 ,—a proof 
that conventional forms must yield to necessity. It 
was the same time enacted, that when a king died 
without children, he should be succeeded by a brother; 
but that the son of that brother should not succeed, 
without the express sanction of the stateB, to be con¬ 
voked for the purpose. 2. The descendants of royalty 
on either side; he who delivered the king from danger ; 
the sons of the captive who remained constant to the 
faith of Christ; he who killed the king of the enemy ; 

' all who had fought at the battle of Ourique, with their 
descendants for ever, were declared noble. The dignity 
and privileges might be lost by cowardice in the field of 
battle; by striking a woman with sword or spear; by 
neglecting to aid’the king; by false testimony; by 
speaking falsehood to £he monarch; or scandal of 
the queen or her daughters; by retiring among the 
Moors; by blasphemy and by treason. 3. The laws 
regarding the people were necessarily more numerous. 
In regard to theft; we are not told what punishment 
was awarded to the first offence; probably, however, it 
was the one assigned by the Wisigothic code, which 
was, doubtless, as obligatory in Portugal as in any other 
province; but the second offence was to be visited by 
a public exposure, naked, or half naked, in the market¬ 
place. For the third, the culprit was also to stand in 


» Vt4.IL p.ssa 


> Ibid. p. 930, Ac. 
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the wue place, with a Writing on the forehand/c 
the ciime, and to be afterward* branded wfafca ! 
iron: for the fourth, the penalty waa capital ; 
cation could not take place until the king had 
dm eentence. The adulteress was to be burnt aUtW 
with the partner of her guilt, provided the husband 
consented to the punishment; but if he wished her to t*§ 
spared, she was spared,—for his alone was the injury,—* 
and in this case equity demanded that the male culprit 
Should be pardoned too. The capital penalty was also 
applied to murderers, and to the ravisher of a noble 
maiden: if she were not noble, the offender, even if 
noble himself, was compelled to marry her. Wounds 
and bruises were compensated by a pecuniary fine, at 
the discretion of the judge. The man who resisted or 
struck a magistrate or governor of a fortress was either 
to make ample reparation by fine and repentance, or to 
be branded. As the laws relating to the king, the nobles, 
and the people were proclaimed, the spectators exclaimed, 
" These laws are just and good, and shall be observed 
by us and our descendants ! ” 4. But when the ques¬ 

tion was asked whether Portugal should be dependant 
on Castile, and whether their king should appear in the 
Castilian cortes as a vassal, all present arose, kid their 
hands on their swords, and swore that both they and 
their king were, and would ever be, free.' 

How powerful the nobles of this kingdom were, has 
been seen from the reforms effected with so much diffi¬ 
culty by Joam II.; how powerful the ecclesiastics, was 
felt by his predecessors. In short, the great-body of the 
people were\stran|ers to freedom /•their voice in the 
cortes was febhle, and but seldom raised in favour fit 
their rights. Sometimes, indeed, as in the instance of 
the first Joam lnd of the infante Pedro, it was found 
necessary to allure them by present licence and promises' 
of future advantage; but in the end the licence was 
repealed, and the promises forgotten. At length—and 

1 Bnndmon, Monorchia Lualtana, tom. ill, Ur. 9.10 Lemoi, HlrtO- 
rU OersJ, tom. iii. Ur. 10. La ClCde, Hutoire Gdnirde, tom. U Ur. fi •' 
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fixate is not otherwise at the present day—the people 
tacams reconciled to their condition. Liberty is a word 
j^iicb* they did not, and wished not, to understand, 
Vne reason of their resignation, doubtless, was their 
superior comforts; commerce and a fertile soil enriched 
tnany, and preserved all from wretchedness. In fact, 
these are advantages which, with the generality of man- 
hind, will do more to cherish patriotism than the moBt 
beautiful rights in the abstract. 1 


CHAP. III. 

utieature. — science. —arts. 

From the eighth to the beginning of the twelfth century, 
if not later, the Latin was the only language used in the 
testaments, diplomas, decrees of councils, and the writ¬ 
ings of authors. During many ages, Spain was the 
favourite abode of that language, and where it was 
spoken and written with more facility, perhaps also with 
greater purity, than in any other part of Europe. To 
moBt readers tfie assertion may appear strange, that 
during the eighth and ninth centuries, masters were pro¬ 
cured from the Peninsula, as well as from other parts of 
Europe, to teach that language in Italy, its very cradle; 
yet nothing is more undoubted than that such was the 
fact: the frequent irruptions of the barbarians into that 
devoted country had destroyed the monuments of civil¬ 
isation, had adulterated the native idiom so much that 
it would have been unintelligible to a Roman, and had 


1 See VoL IIL pp. 231. 257, &c. The issue of the present contest (we write 
early in August, 1832,) cannot be doubted: we have long foreseen, and 
often predicted it 
VOL. IV. 
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i> not otherwise at the present day—the people 
hpclma twoonciled to their condition. Liberty it a word 
jrfiichtthey did not, and wished not, to under it and, 
Vne reason of their resignation, doubtless, was their 
superior comforts; commerce and a fertile soil enriched 
many, and preserved all from wretchedness. In fact, 
these are advantages which, with the generality of man¬ 
kind, will do more to cherish patriotism than the moat 
beautiful rights in the abstract . 1 
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banished all taste for the classic models of antiquity. 
But for the church, every vestige of the Roman tongue 
would probably have disappeared. A certain, however 
small, acquaintance with it, was indispensable prior to 
the assumption of holy orders ; and though the majority 
would, doubtless, rest satisfied with a mere understanding 
of the prayers repeated in the mass, a few would ascend 
to the source, and enjoy, at the fountain of Virgil or 
Tully, draughts which would appear far purer and 
sweeter after wading through the muddy stream that 
flowed beneath. At length, however, in Spain, as in 
Italy and Frauce, the ancient language became corrupted. 
For this corruption three causes have been assigned.— 
1. The first and moBt natural was the invasion of 
the Arabs. The introduction of Arabian words into 
the native speech may be traced to the eighth century, 
and is much more conspicuous in proper than in common 
names ; and though in later ages the latter species of 
words have been inflected, according to the prevail, 
ing idiom, their roots are essentially from Arabia. 
Thus, Valladolid is probably a corruption of Bulad-walid, 
the city of Walid, and not of VaUe-de-Olito. In the 
same manner, Escurial is derived from Escuria, which 
in the Arabian language signifies the place of rocks, and 
not from Mscuius, or oak,—an hypothesis sufficiently 
proved by the barren and gloomy region in which the 
palace bearing that name rears its lofty turrets above 
the wild scene. In vain has ingenuity endeavoured to de¬ 
rive Guada or Guad, a river, so common a prefix to rivers 
and places in central and southern Spain, from the Latin 
vadus: thus, Guadalquiver, Guadalete, Guadiana, &c. 
are unquestionably Arabic. There are instances, indeed, 
in which the Latin v or u, is conversive with gu, as in 
Wilhelmo, (or Vilhelmo) Wifredo, which have been 
changed into Guillermo, Gpifredo; but this conversion 
prevailed no where except in the northern parts of the 
Peninsula, while die words compounded of Guad are to 
be found only where the Moors were settled. The 
change sustained by the river Ana, which die Arabs 
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named, and which has ever since been known as the 
Guadiana, ought to Bet this idle controversy at rest, 
Medina, a city, is frequently prefixed to proper names, 
as in Medina-Sidonia, Medina-Celi, Medina del Campo. 
Ben, or beni, the Arabic foT son, is no less usual a prefix 
in many towns and villages, especially in Valencia. Al¬ 
garve, Badajox, Gibraltar, &c. bear the marks of their 
derivation; and the case is still stronger in Tegard to 
other names; — azofar, albeitar, algebra, alambique, 
alhoge, alcazar, alcalde, arrabal, bodas, with the names 
of most plants, and an incredible number besides, are 
purely Arabian.' 2. The ignorance of the vulgar was 
the second cause of corrupted Latinity. Those who lived 
in territories subject to the strangers, not only incor¬ 
porated into their daily tongue such words as were of 
foreign extraction, but, like those of all other countries, 
learned to drop the inflexions of such as they continued 
to use. Thus declension ended, and relations began 
to be expressed by prepositions. In Spain, the process is 
sufficiently intelligible : the ablative singular was often 
assumed as the nominative; as clero from clerus, breve 
from brevis, largo from largus, libro from liber, duro 
from durus; and the plural was formed by the addition 
of e, as cleros, largos, libros. Even the learned some¬ 
times wrote in the corrupted idiom. Thus, Elipando, 
bishop of Toledo, *in a letter written about the close 
of the eighth century, 1$ Felix, bishop of Urgel, says 
— “ Domino Felice, sciente vos reddo quia vestro 
scripto accepi ”—" direxi vobis scriptum parvum de 
'fratre Militane”—“ ego vero direxi epistolam tuam ad» 
Cordoba." In this manner originated the modern lan¬ 
guages of the Peninsula,—the Catalan, the Castilian, and 
the Portuguese,—until they attained their present form. 
But if the vulgar thus early corrupted the colloquial 
tongue, and scholars who wished to be understood were 
under the necessity of following them, yet the Latin 
continued to be the language of the cortes, (or, if the 

> Tb* number of Arabic word* In the Spanish language l« raid tv be 
cotulderably above 3000. 

o 2 
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reader pleases, national councils) of the laws, and of 
the public edicts. Most of the municipal fueros were 
written in it; and it was the language of the tribunals, 
until San Fernando caused the Liber Judicum to he 
translated into the vulgar tongue; 3. The intercourse 
of the Franks with the Catalans is the last of the causes 
assigned for the corruption of Spanish Latinity; but we 
may doubt whether its influence has ever been so great 
as some writers have contended. That an abundance 
of French words, or at least of the Proven 9 al, are to be 
found in the Catalan, is beyond dispute; but the Catalan 
exercised little influence over the rest of Spain : the 
country was, in fact, separated from Navarre and Cas¬ 
tile by the Mohammedan states of Aragon, which were 
not destroyed until the twelfth century. 1 

To fix the precise origin of the various dialects of 
Spain would be a vain attempt; that of Catalonia is 
probably the oldest. The Castilian was certainly not 
formed in the eleventh century. The oldest existing 
monument, the Poema del Cid, cannot well be assigned 
to an earlier period than the year 1200; and if we 
assume the middle of the twelfth as the epoch of the 
dialect, we Bhali not probably be far from the truth. 
How the German author (Bouterwek) of the History of 
Spanish Literature could assert that “ the Castilian 
tongue, now called by way of distinction the Spanish, 
doubtless had its origin before, the Moorish conquest, in 
the northern and midland parts of the Peninsula,’’ 
might surprise us, if a Spanish writer had not previously 
•declared that the Fuero Juzgo, or Castilian translation' 
of the Codex Legis Wisigothorum, existed before the fall 

C 

1 Ximenes, De Rebug Hispanicls, lib. Iv, up. 16. (apud Sc hot turn. H|s- 
pania lllurtrata, tom. il.). Caairi, Bibliotheca, tom. i. p. 248, &c. Sarml- 
ento, De Nomine Escurial fapud eundera, tom. 11,). Aldrete, Del Orlgen 
de la Leogua Cartellana, lib. i. cap. 2. Elipando, Epiatola ad Felicem. 
Magdeu, Esnafla Arabe, lib, ii. p. 102, &c. Mayans y Si scar, Origenesde 
la Lengua Eapaflola, parte 1. Bouterwek, History of Spanish Literature, 
Introduction. 

The last named work is not oreditable either to Its author or to Ger> 
many. It is the moat superficial and inaccurate work of the klnii we 
ever consulted : its errors are monstrous, and lta beat parti are miserably 
meagre. 
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Of the Gothic monarchy.! But, indeed, assertions with¬ 
out the possibility of proof to support them, nay, in direct 
opposition to the concurrent testimony of authority and 
reason, are too common to excite surprise. And here 
we may be allowed to explain why, in the royal names 
of Wisigothic Spain, we followed one mode of ortho¬ 
graphy, and from the accession of Pelayo another. In 
the former, we followed the Latin, — after dropping, 
however, the inflection,—in the.latter, the Castilian 
mode of spelling. Now, we could not be ignorant that 
the Castilian was not fully formed until some ages after 
the conquest,— Pelagius, Aldefonsus, Veremundus, Ordo- 

nius, Santius, 8tc_instead of Pelayo, Alfonso, Bermudo, 

Ordoflo, and Sancho; but we also know that a line must 
be drawn somewhere, and we choose the restoration of the 
monarchy. To have suddenly changed the orthography 
about the middle of the twelfth century would have 
appeared arbitrary. 2 

As, at the commencement of the present volume, we 
have given a copious list of all the Arabian and Christian 
writers of Spain during the middle ages, in the fc 1 - 
lowing pages we shall not dwell on obscure names, that 
we may notice at some length such as are deserving 
notice, and more still such monuments of literature 
as may be peculiarly termed national. So extensive, 
indeed, is the Buhjject of Spanish literature, that the 
limits of this compendiqjn would be too narrow to do it 
justice ; nor could it be comprehensively treated any 
where but within reach of the great libraries of Spain. 

* It must, ever be regretted that the two Mohedano} 

1 ButBouterwek and his guide might have gone further, and assigned the 
origin of the Castilian language to the confusion of tongues at Babel. This 
has actually been done by " names of learned sound.” 

2 Sanchez, Collection de Poeslas Castellanas Antertores al Siglo, xv. tom.i, 
p. 2fi0. ettum. 11. p. 1 4c. Masdeu, Eapafla Arabe, lib. il. p. 197. Bouterwek, 
History of Spanish Literature (English translation), Introduction, p. 9. 

Again must wb severely condemn the last named work: almost every 
statement Is an error. The author wanted two great things — Information 
and Judgment. That part of Sitmondi’s Histoire de la Literature de 
Midi de r Europe, which relates to the same subject, is as meagre and as 
erroneous. A comprehensive history of Spanish literature is, and will 
for ever remain, a thing to be desired rather than expected. The example 
and fate of the Mohedanoe, whose elaborate work, ample as it is, comes 
down no lower than Roman Spain, will not attract imitators. 

o s 
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did not live to execute their task, however numerous 
the volumes in which even the small period they have 
treated, is comprised. 

1. Historians. — During the eighth century, we find 
mention of only one historian, — Iaidorus Pacentu, 
whose work, so frequently quoted in the first volume of 
this history, comes down to 754. Much dispute has 
been maintained as to the see filled by Isidore; but, 
with his usual diligence, Florez, the learned author, or 
rather compiler, of so many volumes of the Espafia 
Sagrada, has proved that fieja, in Portugal, not Badajoz, 
is to be understood by Pax Julia: hence the epithet of 
Pacensis. The work of this prelate, however barbarous 
in style, and whining in tone, in which respects it bears 
considerable resemblance to that of our Gildas, is of 
great value, since it is the only authority we have for the 
decline and fall of the Wisigothic monarchy. It was 
not, however, his only composition ; he himself alludes 
to two other historical works, of which unfortunately no 
record is known to remain. The ninth century has 
two historians: Sebastian of Salamanca, who wrote a 
chronicle of the native kings from Receswind to the 
reign of Alfonso III., by whose order it was written. 
This chronicle is no.less useful than that of Isidorus 
Pacensis, since it is the chief authority we have for 
the history of Spanish regeneration oby the establish¬ 
ment of the Asturian kingdom. Though the good 
bishop lived no more than a century and a half after the 
time of Pelayo, he does not scruple to record some 
piracies, one of which we have already translated. 1 1 
Credulity is natural to man ; and we must not blame the 
author for his: where there is no intention to deceive, 
the wishes will often mislead the judgment. Another 
history, called Chronicon Albeldense, because written by 
an anonymous monk of that place, begining with Romu¬ 
lus, and ending with the reign of the Bame Alfonso, is 
also of gTeat value, since it is composed in a more judi- 

1 Vo). IL p. 122. See also Appendix C. in the same vol 
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rious spirit, and, unlike that of Sebastian, has reached 
our own time uninjured. It was continued the following 
century by Vigila, of the same monastery, who brought 
it down to the year 976. The continuation is chiefly 
valuable as. affording us the earliest information of the 
kings of Navarre. 1 In the eleventh century the chro¬ 
nicle of Sebastian was continued by Sampiro, bishop of 
Astorga, who yet comes down no later than 982. Per¬ 
haps he was summoned away by death in the middle of 
his task, or more probably he had no wish to speak of 
the two princes contemporary with him, Bermudo II. 
and Alfonso V. His work is a very valuable one, but, 
like that of Sebastian, it has had his fortune to be vi¬ 
tiated by the hand of Pelayo, bishop of Oviedo. In the 
following century (the twelfth) lived the Monk of Silos, 
who brought down the national history to the reign of 
Alfonso VI., and Pelayo, bishop of Oviedo, who con¬ 
tinued the chronicle of Sampiro, from Bermuda II. to 
the time of the same Alfonso. The History of Compos- 
tella, written by two bishops of the same century, at the 
express command of the archbishop of that see, is 
chiefly remarkable for its virulent abuse of queen Ur- 
raca, and for its praise of the archbishop, whose conduct 
on some occasions appears to have been rebellious—on all, 
haughty and overbearing. Some anonymous chroniclers 
also lived in this age. One, the author of the Chronicle 
of Alfonso the Emperqj, exceeds all his predecessors, 
not only in elegance of style, but in animation of nar¬ 
rative. He is the first who aimed at graphic description,' 
and in no requisite of an historian has he been surpassed 
by subsequent writers until the close of the fifteenth 
century. Belonging to the same century are the anony¬ 
mous authors of the Chronicon Lusitanum, the Annales 
Complutenses, and the Chronicon Complutmse, which 
relate some few facts, but in so brief a manner that they 
resemble mere tables of facts and dates. Of the same 
character are the anonymous chroniclers of the following 

1 Vol. III. p. i. 
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century,—the Chronicon Burgense, the two first portions 
of-the Amies Toledanos, and others. Even barely to men¬ 
tion the names of such obscure writers, or the titles of their 
productions,is any thingbutinteresting; nor is itrequired, 
considering the tablesat the head of the present volume. 1 * 

Two writers, however, of the thirteenth century, don 
Lucas , bishop of Tuy, in Galicia, and don Rodrigo 
Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo, merit a more particular 
mention. This last named writer, a native of Roda, in 
Navarre, was educated at Paris. At first he appears to 
have attached himself to his own sovereign, Sancho V. 
king of Navarre, by whom he was employed to negotiate 
a peace between that kingdom and Castile. The man¬ 
ner in which he discharged this mission procured him 
the favour of king Alfonso, by whom, in 1192, he was 
nominated bishop of Siguenza, and on the death of 
Martin, archbishop of Toledo, in 1208, he succeeded to 
that elevated dignity. He showed great zeal in the 
frequent wars with the Moors; and at the splendid 
victory of las Navas de Tolosa, his penon was the first 
that entered the dense rankB of the Almohades.* He 
it was, who had proclaimed the crusade in Spain; and 
auch was his martial disposition, that, at the head of his 
own vassals, he made frequent inroads into the Moham¬ 
medan territory. So high was he in the favour of the 
kings of his time, especially of Sah Fernando, that 
nothing was done without his, advice. His zeal for 
learning was no less ardent than that for the destruction 
of the common enemy. He persuaded the king of 
Castile to found the university of Palencia, and thereby 
to avoid the necessity of sending the youths of Spain to 
be educated in foreign countries. 3 Of his learning, he 
is said to have exhibited abundant proof at the fourth 


1 Sandoval. Hiitoria de 1 m Cinco Obigpos. Nicolai Antonio, Bibliotheca 
Vctui, lib. vi, et vii, Florer, Espafla Sagrada, tom. viil. xiii, xiv. xvll. 
xx. xxL xxili. Ferreris, Hiitoire G£n6rale rt’EipagtiE, par Hemnlllv, 
tom. iL et ill. (Ecrlvglni Natifa d’Eapagne.) Maadeu, Espafla Arabe, lib. iL 
p, 1B2.; and alao the note* in the preceding volumes of this history. 

> Vot. It, p. 46. 

3 This university, in the reign of Alfonso el Sablo was deserted for the 
new erection at Salamanca. 
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Lateran council, when he not only harangued the 
fathers in elegant Latin, and in the true spirit of elo¬ 
quence, but he gained over the secular nobles and am¬ 
bassadors, by conversing with them, each in his maternal 
tongue. In German, French,- Italian, and even English, 
he spoke with so much fluency, that he was declared 
euperior in learning to any prelate who had appeared 
since the apostolic times. This is, doubtless, exagger¬ 
ation, but exaggeration only proves the fact. He died 
in France, in 1247, after attending the council of 
Lyons, convoked by Innocent IV .; his corpse was 
brought to Castile, and interred in the Cistercian mon¬ 
astery of Huerta. 1 Of his works, some are yet in 
MS., others have been published. His Rerum in Hie- 
pnnid Oestarum Chronicon, and his Historia Arabum , 
are the most valuable of the latter. 2 He is unquestion¬ 
ably superior to all preceding writers on the subject, 
and deserves to be called the father of Spanish history. 
He is, however, more than reasonably credulous.—Per¬ 
sonally known to the archbishop Rodrigo was don Lucas, 
who was probably a native of Leon. While deacon, 
the devotion of the age led him to Rome, Constanti. 
nople, and Jerusalem ; and on his return he exhibited 
great severity against such of his countrymen as had 
espoused the tenets of the Albigenses. It was probably 
for his zeal on this occasion that he was raised to the 
see of Tuy. He died ip 1250. By Berengaria, mother 
of Fernando III., he was persuaded to undertake the 

1 Tn VoL II. p. 57. we have given part of the epitaph of Rodrigo j the 
following it the whole, as found in Nlcolaa Antonio: — 

“ Angelicii manibua ad aiders tolltturiate 
• Ccell nominlbua sociandua; — Laus tibi, Chriate! 

De cujua morte aoll bene contlgit Hort®. 

Praaulum gemma, totiua gloria gentia, 

Lux, denua Hispaniae, verus funs, area sophisj 
Et plui et mltla, cur.ctU uberrima vitls 
Exstitlt alumnli, caruit sua vita calumnis. 

Mater Navarre, Nutrix Caatellae, Toletum 
Sedes, Pariviii studlum, mors Rhodanus, Horta 
Mausoleum, ccelum requies, nomen RoderlcuB.” 

A dlAfferent epitaph ii, however, given by Rodriguez de daitro. These 
doggrel verses are unworthy of mch a man. 

“ The whole of hia worki may be found noticed In Nicolai Antonio, 
lib. vill cap. 2. 
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Chronicon Mttndi, —a work which ends with the reduc¬ 
tion of Cordova, in 1236. The style is not bad, though 
it is often obscufe and abrupt; but the book is valuable, 
as containing a few facts omitted by the archbishop. 
His treatise against the Albigenses was published by 
Mariana. Whether he also wrote the Vita 8. Isidori, 
and the translation of that prelate, has been much dis¬ 
puted j what the more curious reader may wish to 
know on this subject may be found in the work of 
Nicolas Antonio. 1 

Omitting in this place the mention of one or two 
historic works still in MS., we proceed to Alfonso el 
Sabio, son of San Fernando. Of his poetical and mathe¬ 
matical labours we shall speak when we arrive at those 
branches of our subject ; our present enquiry must be 
restricted to the history which passes under his name. 
The Cronica General de Espana, containing the history 
of the country, from its fabulous population immediately 
after the flood to the death of Fernando III., was writ¬ 
ten, as the preface informs us, at the express command 
of the king. But from the use of the first person plural 
in that prologue, and from his literary habits, it is rea. 
sonable to infer that he had also a considerable share in 
its composition. One MS., indeed, distinctly affirms 
that it was composed (compuesta) by him ; but this copy 
is not of equal antiquity with the others which have 
que mando fazer, which he commanded to be written. 
To determine what portion emanated from the royal 
pen would be a hopeless attempt. Most of this work 
is compiled from St. Isidore, from Isidore of Beja, Se¬ 
bastian, Sampiro, the monk of Silos, and, above all, 
Rodrigo of Toledo. But if, for much of this work, the 
authors were indebted to the historians just mentioned, 
they were under no fewer obligations to the ballad 
makers, or, perhaps, the prose traditions of the age. 
The fourth part of the Cronica General is composed 
chiefly of fables, many relating to the celebrated Rod- 

1 Flores, Eapafl* Sagrsds, tom. nil p.108. Nicolai Antoniui, Bibliotheca 
VetiUj lib. viii. cap, 2. et 3. Ferreraa, HUtoire G^n£rale, torn. iv. pawim. 
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rigo de Bivar. It may, indeed, be a question whether 
the numerous ballads of that doubtM personage be not 
wholly founded on the Cronica, since in their present 
form they are evidently much more modem than the 
history itself. However this be, this chronicle is one of 
. the most curious and interesting books in the Spanish 
language. 1 

Whether, in the fourteenth century, another general 
history of Spain was not composed by order of Al¬ 
fonso XI. may perhaps be doubted. Qaribay expressly 
affirms that there was, while Sandoval assertB that it 
was merely the general chronicle. Possibly it may 
be the continuation of the former work brought down 
from the death of Fernando III. to the latter part 
of Alfonso's reign. Contemporary with Alfonso was 
don Juan Manuel 3 , who, besides some poetical pieces, 
which we have not space to notice, wrote a chronicle of 
the events of his own times. In these times he him¬ 
self was a memorable, often a perverse, actor. This 
is merely a table of facts and dates, — a thing we should' 
scarcely have expected from a poet; hut, in those days, 
the duty of a general historian was considered per¬ 
fected when he had related the most striking events, 
without comment. Apparently, his reputation was cor¬ 
responding to his brevity; if he could compress into 
a single page what ought to have filled a volume, he 
seems to have been Regarded as the great master of 
his art. Fortunately, however, general historians now 
began to be superseded by particular chronicles of 
each king, which, if composed without method, and 
unaccompanied by reflections, dwelt on facts, and en¬ 
abled the reader to form a truer estimate of the royal 
character than could have been obtained from the most 
laboured description. Thus, to Fernando Sanchez de 
Tovar, chancellor of Castile in this reign, are assigned 
no fewer than three chronicles: one of Alfonso X., the 
second of Sancho the Brave, the last of Fernando IV. 

i Authnrltlei,—Nicolna Antonio, Ferrom, and the Cronica de EapaCa. 

a Sec Vol, II. p. IDG, &c. 
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The reign of the present Alfonso was written in that 
of his illegitimate son, Enrique II., by'Juan Nunez 
de FiUasan. The series of kings was continued by 
Pedro Lopez de Ayala, who wrote the lives of Pedro 
the Cruel, Enrique II., Juan I., and Enrique III. This 
historian had the singular felicity of being successively 
known and valued by the four sovereigns. The character 
of the first seems to have disgusted him ; for he joined 
the count of Trastamara, and had the misfortune to be 
taken prisoner at the battle of Najera 1 j nor could he ob¬ 
tain his liberty without a heavy ransom: had Pedro been 
allowed to follow the bent of vengeance, the money 
would doubtless have been spared, at the expense of the 
owner's life. He was present at another action not less 
disastrous, — that of Aljubarota 2 , where he became the 
prisoner of the Portuguese ; but on his return he was 
amply rewarded for hiB services and sufferings by the 
highest dignities of the state. This was a superior man ; 
be was conversant, we are told, with the best writers of 
antiquity, especially with Livy and St. Gregory, part of 
whose works he translated; and was evidently a close 
observer of human life. His Cronicas de las Reyes de 
Castilla are among the most useful in the whole range 
of Spanish historic literature. 3 His chief defect is 
his negligence of the relative importance of events 
in the eyes of posterity: on such ssa posterity would 
have been interested in knowing, — on those which 
gave a character to the age, — he has been brief; while 
on such as might well have expired with the chief 
actors, he has dilated ad nauseam. Another writer of 
this age is deserving of honourable mention—Ruy Gon- 
salez de Clavijo; who, with two others, was sent by. 
Enrique HI. on an embassy to the terrific Timur, and. 
who wrote an entertaining account both of that con¬ 
queror and of hiB own embassy. The chronicle of don 
Alvaro de Luna, by an anonymous writer, and that of 

* V»l II. p. 245. » Ibid. p. 237. 

8 The chronicle of Enrique IIL he left imperfect: it ha« bean continued 
bf other handi. 
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Juan II. by Fernando Perez de Guzman, contain im¬ 
portant matter; but tbe manner in which it is commu¬ 
nicated to us is far inferior to that of Ayala. The same 
judgment may be passed on the Mistoria Hispana of 
Rodrigo Sanchez de Arevalo, or a general history of 
Spain from the earliest times to the reign of Enrique IV., 
whose actions are recorded with sufficient care, and with 
more than sufficient partiality, by this bishop. Of the 
long chronicle of this king by Diego de Valero we can 
give no opinion, as we have never seen it. According to 
Lucius Marinams Siculus, the author was more in¬ 
genious than learned. As little, and for the same 
reason, do we know of another chronicle (also in MS.) 
of Enrique, by Alfonso de Palencia. The work of Her¬ 
nando del Pulgar,— Cronies de los SeSores Reyes Ca- 
tolicos, Don Fernando y Doha Isabel,— is of a superior 
order ; superior, not from its ability, but from the im¬ 
portance of its facts, from its general interest, * and 
from its agreeable style. Equally useful, though scarcely 
as interesting, are the Decades of Antonio de Nebrija, 
who dwells so largely on the chief transactions of die 
catholic sovereigns. As the other historians of these 
reigns lived in the time of the emperor Charles V. or of 
his son, they belong to the modem history of the 
Peninsula. 1 

The preceding are historians of Castile and Leon: 
we will now briefly advert to those of the other kingdoms, 
not separately, but promiscuously as they occur in the 
order of time. 

Of these, if we except a meagre chronicle of the 
Goths, composed in the eleventh century, and published 
Joy Brandaon in the third volume of the Monarchia Lusi- 


1 Nicolai Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetui, lib. ix. cap. 6. et 7., et lib. x. 
cap. 1—16. Chronica Dnl. Joannla Emmanuel!* (apud Florez, Espaila 
Sagrada, tom. ii.). Pedro Lopez de Ayala, Cronlcai ae los Reyes de Cas- 
tUTa i at Ruy Consoles de CIrvIJd, Historla del Oran Tamerlan, passim. 
Alio, Chronica del Gran Condestable de Castilla : Fernando Perez de Suz¬ 
man, Cronica del Serenlssimo Hey Don Juan IL j Rodericm Santlua, Historia 
Hiipana; Hernando del Pulgar, Cronica de loa Seflorea Reyes Catolicos; 
AeltuB Antonlus Nebrlssensls, Decades, &c. As nur observations apply to 
the whole of these historians, no passages can be particularised. 
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tana, the anonymous monk of Ripol, who commenced 
die Gesta Comitum Barcionensium, or the History of 
the Counts of Barcelona, and who appears to have lived 
in the twelfth century, was the first. His work, 
however meagre, is exceedingly valuable, as the only 
record we have of the early history of that lordship. It 
has been continued by other hands to the close of the 
thirteenth century. . The next is a royal historian, 
don Jayme el Conquistador *, who wrote, in the verna¬ 
cular language of Aragon, an account of his own actions. 2 
On this work, which we have been unable to consult, a 
favourable judgment is passed by his biographer, Miedes, 
who represents it as one of the strictest veracity, though 
harsh in style. Like Cesar, Jayme, we are told, when¬ 
ever the sword was laid aside for a moment, took up the 
pen to detail his own exploits, — like him, too, in the 
third person. 8 As we shall not again have an oppor¬ 
tunity of mentioning this prince, we may here advert to 
another of Mb works, the MS. of which adorns the library 
of the Escurial. It is a treatise on wisdom (de la 
Saviesa), and consists of moral sentiments, chiefly ex. 
tracted from the ancient moralists and philosophers. 
The following specimen, extracted by a learned editor 
of the Bibliotheca Vetus, may convey some idea of the 
royal author's manner: — 

" Dedi oormeum ut icirem pmdentiem et doctrinam, 
erroresque et etultitiam. These are the words of Solo¬ 
mon, contained in a book called Ecclesiastes ; and their 
meaning is this: — 1 gave up my heart to know wis¬ 
dom and learning, and also errors and follies, that I 
might refrain from them. Wisdom he wanted for him- 

> Vol. III. p. m, &e. 

a We five the published title: •— Chronica o Commentari del Olorioala- 
.sim eInvictissim Reyen Jacme Rey d'ArafD 1 de Mallorques e rie Valencia, 
Compte de Barcelona e deUrgell, e de Muntpclller, etcrita per aquell en sa 
lingua natural, e trelta del Archlu del molt magniflch Rational de la 
inngne Ciutat de Valencia, hon estava cuitodlta. Valencia, 1557. 

a in prirniiquidem hlitoria, cujus precipius ad perennltatem genius eat 
▼erltai, ab ipsomet rege non njodo perdilliaenter dictata, v emmet lam inter 
anna, nequippiam ei cider at, hast a auandoque in lsvam conversA, d extra 
arrepto calamo exarata: et quamvli ineleganter duroque itllo pro in- 
Juria taaapomm (how can this be fide tamen atque accurate pcr- 

icrlpta. — Miedti, VUa Jacobi Prtmi , lib. i. 
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self, learning for others; for how can a man refrain 
from a thing, unless he knows what it is ? Wherefore 
I, king don Jayme, seeing these things, laboured to ac¬ 
quire the means of knowing what Solomon wished to 
understand for his own profit; like him, I give up my 
heart to learn them, and in the search I meet with many, 
fine sayings in ancient philosophers; and though theo¬ 
logy contains in itself the perfection of the understand¬ 
ing and of reason, yet the sentiments of those who were 
not Christians cannot injure, they must rather profit us. 
Thus Seneca— c Soleo transire in aliena castra, non tam- 
quam profuga, sed tamquain explorator,' ” &cJ 

Passing over an anonymoushistorian of Catalonia, whose 
work no one but Zurita appears to have seen, we come to 
Bernard de Sclot, who lived under the reigns of Jayme 
and Pedro, and who wrote, in the vernacular language 
(the Catalan), a history of his native principality, and 
of the Aragonese kings subsequent to the junction of the 
two states. This work, too, has eluded our industry to, 
acquire; as well as the biography of king Jayme by 
Raymundo Montaner, composed early in the fourteenth 
century. In the same century lived the anonymous 
authors of the Chronicon Barcionense, and the Chroni- 
con Viianense ; both which, though exceedingly meagre, 
have been of service in the composition of the past 
volumes. In Portugal, we have AlfonBo de Melo, who 
lived under Fernando I., and who wrote a history of his 
own times; and in Aragon, the royal Pedro IV., in 
imitation of his illustrious predejgpsor, don Jayme, com- 


1 The philological reader may not: be sorry to see the original passage : — 
“ Dedi cor metim ut scirern prudentiam et doctrinam , rrroresque et 
ttultitiam. Salami’* dice esta paraula en un libre que es dlt Aclesiastes, t 
r&toniment bb aquest. YDtlonimon e6r que sabis doctrina & aavlesa, e 
error et follia per guardarBi. Sab&r volch av?r pera al, h doctrina pera litres, 
per c5 com de'ites coses no's tab hom guardar si no lea enten. Per cfi yo 
Hey en Jachme vfin aquestea coses, esforcem d’apendre com lea sab^s, lee 
quale Salamo volch pera si; e dona m on c6r per saber a quel les; £ demanAn 
acd, trobe paraules bones de PhilDinpho anticho; £tJA sla que en Theo- 
lngia sia tot compliment d’entemiment et desPnj lei bones paraules que 
dixfiren aquells que no foren chrestlans no es dany en sabPr, ana es profit : 
que dice beneca, Soleo traniire &b — Ant. Bibl. Vet. a Bayerio, tom. it. 
lib. B. p. 70. 

Certainly the pen of king don Jayme would never have procured him to 
much fame as hii iword. 
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raitted to writing the chief events -of his reign. The 
fifteenth century is much more fruitful in historians. 
We have — 1. A History of the Kings of Aragon and 
Counts of Catalonia, by Juan Fuencas. 8. Fernando 
Lopez, keeper of the Portuguese records in the Torre do 
Tombo, who wrote the chronicle of most kings of that 
nation, from Alfonso I. to Duarte. 3. Charles, prince 
' of Viana, the first native historian of Navarre; the first, 
at least, of whom we can obtain any information. The 
work of this ill-fated prince 1 begins with the fabulous 
origin of the country, and ends with the accession of 
Charles the Noble. It has never been printed, probably 
because it does not deserve to be so. He is also 
known as the translator of the Ethics of Aristotle, 
from a Latin version. 4. Mattheeus de Pisano. 5. Go¬ 
mez Eannes de Zurara, and, .6. Ruy de Pifia, to 
whose works — De Billo Septensi, the Cronicas das 
Condes Dom Pedro and Dom Duarte de Menezes, of 
Joao I., Duarte, Alfonso V., and Joao II., we have 
been under the highest obligations for the history of 
Portugal during the greater part of the fifteenth century. 
7. Pere Tomich, a Catalan, at whose history of Aragon¬ 
ese kings and Catalan counts we have but cursorily 
glanced ; yet have we seen enough to convince us of its 
utter worthlessness as an historic guide. The other his¬ 
torians of this period, — such as Lucius Marineus Si¬ 
culus, Zurita, Blancas, Brandaon, Moret,— all, in fact, 
of much celebrity in our days, — were posterior to the 
transactions they relate, and cannot, therefore, be noticed 
in the present place. 2 

The times when the preceding writers lived are not 
liable to much dispute; but there are a few others 
whose period it is impossible to assign, and whom, for 
this reason, we could not include in the summary. 
Among these are several anonymous writers, whose 
names, as they are contained in the table at the head of 

1 See hie political life. Vol. HI. pp. 41—48. 

* Authorities,— Nicralaa Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetua : Marca, Limefi HU- 
panic iu : Da Serra, Colleccao doa Llvroj Ineditca de Hiatoria Pnrtujrueia : 

15_ ' I_TT_ill.. TTl-.-l_<"* A— £ _I - J I E*____I.L_dt£r“ 
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tUs volutnej need, not be noticed here. Apocryphal 
works cannot be included in either : — we have been the 
nHfte minute in particularising the historians of Spain 
dwftttg tha^midille ages, from the intimate connection of 
the subject with that of the present work. Into the wide 
field of biography—most of it ecclesiastical biography,— 
a field much more extensive than that of history, — we 
cannot enter for three reasons : because the works are 
in MS., and therefore difficult, often impossible, to be 
consulted; because they would afford little entertainment 
to the reader ; and because, if they could, the limits of 
this history should be extended to ten times its contem¬ 
plated size before they could be admitted. On the second 
branch of peninsular literature, however — that of poetry 
—we shall become more diffuse; both because it is a sub¬ 
ject more interesting to the general reader, and because 
it affords us the means of illustrating it by extracts. 

II. Poets. — The Latin poets of Spain during the 
middle ages need not occupy us long. OF these, the 
first is Theodulfo, who was doubtless by birth a Spa¬ 
niard, but educated in Gaul, and ultimately raised to 
the see of Orleans. His hymns, elegies, and other verses, 
may be seen in the collection of Mabillon and Duchesne. 
San Eulogio (of whom more hereafter) cultivated poetry 
even in his prison of Cordova, while Buffering for the 
faith. His ardor , ingenii, his decus vloquii, and his 
fulgor scientia, are highly praised by his poetical con¬ 
temporary Alvaro. The abbot Sanson, the fourth poet 
of the ninth century, is inferior to the rest, and scarcely 
■ deserves even a line for his name. Superior to all is 
the archpriest Cyprian, of Cordova, who flourished in 
th^ same century, and whose hymns are so frequent in 
the Spanish breviary and martyrology. Thus we have a 
song to saints Juan and Paulo ; another on St. Sisenando; 
a third on St. Paulo, deacon; a fourth on St. Theodo- 
miro, abbot; a fifth on the saints Emelia and Hieremia ; 
another on St. Columba; another on St. Pomposa ; all, 
except the first, martyrs of Cordova. The tenth cen¬ 
tury does not produce a single poet; if we except some 

VOL. iv. p 
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anonymous epitaphs, which are miserable things. The 
same may be said of the eleventh, except an epitaph on 
count Raymundo 1. The twelfth is no less barren. 
We have only Alo, or Halo, surnamed Grammaticus, 
who was doubtless the same with the bishop of ABtorga 
(1122—1131), who is said to have written a poem 
De S. Jacobi Adventu 1 into Spain j and who, we know, 
composed some epitaphs and epigrams. In the thirteenth 
we do not find one ; but at its close, or early in the 
fourteenth, we have Juan Egidio, a Franciscan of Za¬ 
mora, who had been preceptor to Sancho the Brave. 
Among some volumes of MS. works still extant, relating 
chiefly to scholastic theology, is a poem De Jam ct 
Maria, from which we cannot avoid giving an extract, 
—an extract curious alike for its matter and versifi. 
cation 2 : — 


1 . 

“ Dicant illi qui dainnati 
Sunt, ad vitam revocati 
Sunt, Maria; precibus; 
Dicat ille desperatus 
Vitae domus, sum salvatus 
De inferni faucibus j 


Dicant omnes tribuJaii , 

Et peccatis onerati, 

Ubi sit refugiunv 
Ad petendum et habendum, 
Certe tute retinendum, 

Ad Marue gremium. 


•■ 3 . 

Ad hanc currunt omnes rci 
Ut in annum jubilaii 


Juan Tamayo Salazar, author of the Spanish Martyroiogy, in 16t8, 
pubtiihed what he pretended to be the original work of Halo, Be Ad- 
vcntu, but what, In reality, he chiefly took from Atraro Gomez, a poet 
of Ciudad Real, in the sixteenth century. The impoature haa been well 
exposed by Niculaa Antonio, lib, vii. cap. 7. 

1 We are indebted fur it to Bayer, the learned editor of Nicolai Antonio, 
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Habet nostra senitus. 

Ipsa lima paccBtorum, 

Spes dolorum, scbola morum, 1 
Via scales ccelitus ." 1 

And the poem runs on in the same precious strain unto 
the end: — 

“ Audi, Bentgnissime Pater, peccatores; 

Per Dilectum Filium fac nos meliores. 

Da nobis Paracletum corrigentem mores. 

O, Virgo dulcissima, nobis hoc implores! ” - 

The next work is allegoric, partly prose, but chiefly 
poetic, Z>e Consolations Rationii, written about 1325, 
by the maestro Pedro of Compostella. Its strain is so 
singular, that we give a brief analysis, — The author in 
his sleep is much delighted with the appearance of a 
beautiful girl, named Mundus 3 ; who, by the most lasci¬ 
vious enticements, endeavours to allure him to the love 
of worldly pleasures. Just as he is on thtf point of con¬ 
senting to her wishes, in steps Natura, a nymph still 
more beautiful, who places herself between the two, and 
addressing the youth, discourses with equal learning 
and sweetness on the elements, the nature of plants anil 
animals, the laws of motion, matter, the songs of birds, 
and other things, which she produces and nourishes. 
In the midst of tiiia allegory arrives a third female, in¬ 
comparably more lovely than the two former, and her 
name is Ratio. 4 Regarding her two rivals with indig¬ 
nant contempt, she calls them a couple of whores, adepts 
in flattery and falsehood, occupied in charming the in¬ 
experienced to their own destruction. Then turning to 
the author, she dwells on the beauty of her handmaidens, 
of whom the- first are Grammar, Rhetoric, and Logic. 
The four next on whose charms she dilates, are Arith¬ 
metic, Music, Geometry, and Astronomy; and to these 

1 That these praises or the Virgin are not exaggerated by the rhyme, 
will abundantly appear from the Milagrw de Nuestra SeflOTa, by Berceo. 

2 The unlearned reader would scarcely thankj us, if we translated the 
above— verse* ? We know nut what name to give them. 

3 The world. *» Reason. 

P 2 
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she adds as many sisters, the four cardinal virtues. But 
her sage discourse has little effect on the youth, who 
grievously complains that the “two noble ladies" have 
left him; and he upbraids her for supposing that any 
human art could withstand such attractions, or refuse 
such proffered pleasures. She tells him that their charms 
are unreal—in fact, concealed deformities; and that he 
is under a spell, which invests every thing around him, 
even whitened sepulchres, with unnatural splendour:*— 

“ O juvenis captusque catenis camis obes® 

Te l®s®, cor habes? tabes. Scis quod morieria? 

Et superis cariturus eris, si verba puellai 
Bell® corde tuo fatue sectaberis? Ilia 
Stilla manu, quamvis pravia blanditur ocellis, 

Cum mellis calice inverse vice dando venenum 
Sirenum modulis rapiens, capiens cor, &c.” 

In another part of the scene suddenly arise Caro 1 , 
Avaritia 2 , Gula 3 , and other vices, and all endeavour to 
gain him over to their views; but Ratio, who never 
forsakes him, exposes their real characters, and by de¬ 
grees weans him sufficiently from the world to render 
divine things not altogether unattractive. Caro, how¬ 
ever, continues to fill him with certain thoughts : Ratio 
grieves; but in the end succeeds in dispelling them, by 
expatiating on the delights of paradise, the privileges of 
the elect, the praise of God aiyl the Holy Mother, the 
mysteries of faith, the infirm condition of man; not 
forgetting to draw a suitable picture of the infernal tor¬ 
ments. The good impression being thus deepened, he * 
ventures to propound certain questions, some sufficiently 
abstruse, respecting original sin, free will, the miracu¬ 
lous conception 4 , and the hypostatic union of the divine 


1 The flesh. 2 Avarice. 3 Gluttony, 

1 In reply to his enquiry how the miraculous conception wai effected, 
Ratio says,— 

Ut propriis Solis radlls lux vitra sublntrat; 

Sic uterum Rector Superflm mox Virginia lntrat. 

Ut Dominls clauiij foribus loca discipulorum 
Ingredltur; sic Rex oritur de Matre bonorum. 

Ut rubus ardene, non tamen ardens, uri’tur Igne,: 
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and human natures in Christ. To these, satisfactory 
answers, — to him, at least, satisfactory,—are given by 
his instructress ; so that he forsakes the follfes of the 
world, glows with rapture over the contemplation of 
celestial truths, and as he thus glows, becomes happy. 
Hence the title of the piece, Consolatio Rationis, or the 
Consolation of Reason. Throughout, the author exhibits 
an acquaintance with natural philosophy, theology, and 
general learning, that cannot fail to surprise us in a 
poet so early as the first half of the fourteenth century. 
“Utinam,"says the learned Bayer, "non ille impeditis- 
simum planeque puerile rhythmi genus in versibus con- 
sectatus fuisset!” 1 

The preceding brief list does not include the poets 
whose names or epochs cannot be ascertained. They 
are, however, but few, and are still confined to the dust 
of libraries .—Requieecant in pace ! We now proceed 
to the vernacular or national poetry of Spain. 

The origin of Castilian poetry may reasonably be 
assigned to the middle of the twelfth century, though 
no record exists that can be well referred to a date 
anterior to the opening of the thirteenth. Fortunately, 
tlie publication of the most ancient poems in the lan¬ 
guage by Sanchez, under the title, “ Colleccion de Poe- 
sias Castellauas anteriores al Siglo XV.," furnishes us 
with data to aiy-ive at something like a satisfactory 
notion on the subject. In this valuable collection, the 
language of the poems of Gonsalo de Berceo appears 
to us at least,—and we have been at some pains to com¬ 
pare the two,—almost as old as that of the anonymous 


* Area Dei slmllis fit ei dum manna tenebat, ’ 

Et tabula* pro Lege datas virgamque ferehat 
Virgo parens aed peste carena ait Alia tandem. 

Sic Delta*, aed non levitaa, habitant Eandem. 

Stranger veries than these we do not remember to have Been. They 
must have cost the author Borne trouble. 

1 Nicolai Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetua, Notulee ad JBibL Vet. tom. ii, 
p. 151. Sirmundui, Opera Varla, tom.ii. Mabilion, Vetera Analecta 
tom. i. Theodolfl Episcopi Aurelianensis Carmina, p, 410- Alvaro, Vita 
Beatlsaiml Eulogli (apud Flore* Eapafla Sagrada, tom xL). Sanion, Vida et 
Escrito* Inedltos (In eodem tomoj. iCyprlanus, Epigrainmata (in eodem. 
tomo) j cum alii*. 

p 3 
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Poema del Cid; yet we know that the priest resided in 
the monastery of San Millan between the years 1220 and 
1246'. Attempts, indeed, were made by some critics 
to remove him into the eleventh century; but they must 
have been little acquainted with his writings, since, in 
one of his Milagros de Nuestra Seflora, he mentions the 
bishop don Tello, who, according to Rodrigo of Toledo, 
was present in the great battle of IaB Navas de Tolosa 
in 1212. Again, he speaks of the reign of Fernando 
the Fortunate, grandson of king Alfonso the TaU, as 
past. Who can this prince be, but San Fernando, whose 
mother, Berengaria, was the daughter of the conqueror 
at Navas de Tolosa? But father Romero, keeper of 
the archives in the monastery of San Millan, has pro¬ 
duced some ancient instruments, among the witnesses to 
which appears the name of the poet: the last bears the 
date of December 31. 1246. How long he survived 
this year would be vain to enquire; but he certainly 
lived until the. reign of Alfonso X. We willingly ad¬ 
mit that the Poema del Cid is older,—perhaps even half 
a century. The date, about which there has been so much 
dispute, era mille CC .. . XLV, and which is subjoined 
to the oldest MS. of the poem, a candid mind will have 
little difficulty in settling. There is an erasure between 
the letter C and the X, and the space is just sufficient to 
admit a third C; so that the MS. app&rs to have been 
originally mille CCCXLV, corresponding to A.D. 1307. 
The third C has probably been cancelled to give the MS. 
greater antiquity. It has, indeed, been observed, that 
the transcriber, perhaps, wrote one C too many, and 
was compelled to erase it; but what should we think 
of a tnan careless enough in writing a date to blunder 
a whole century ? That such a blunder'is possible must 
be admitted; but is it probable f and with what jus. 
tice can it be made the foundation of a theory ? After 
all, however, the best argument for fixing the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century as the origin of 
this curious poem must be the internal evidence of its 
language; there is not, we repeat, any reason for in- 
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ferring that it is greatly older than that of Berceo. The 
manner of the former is, indeed, more simple; but this 
may have depended as much, on the different genius of 
the two authors, as on the age. More, too, would depend 
on the province which gave birth to each, than is com¬ 
monly supposed: the native of Galicia or Leon,.or even 
of the regions bounding on Navarre, or Aragon, or Va¬ 
lencia, would employ a style apparently more antiquated 
than an inhabitant Of the two Castiles. At this very 
day, the style of many educated persons of northern and 
north-western Spain might be easily mistaken for lan¬ 
guage of the sixteenth century. 1 

The Poema del Cid, as being the most ancient, occupies 
the first place in the collection of Sanchez. Of this 
curious monument of antiquity we have already given 
the substance 2 , and may therefore proceed'to another. 
As the author of the work just named is unknown, 
Gohzalo de Berceo may be regarded as the oldest poet 
in the Castilian language. He himself confesses that 
he was not learned enough to write in Latin; and from 
the manner in which he acquaints us with his choice of 
the vernacular tongue, we should infer that composition 
in that tongue was yet novel. His works are entirely 
of a religious character, and have few passages deserving 
the name of poetry: they are, in fact, rhymed chro¬ 
nicles, and legends of the saints. Yet they are highly 
interesting—more so, assuredly, than the more finished 
compositions of the language. This interest arises, 
first, from the simplicity of the author’s manner; and, 
in a superior degree, from his works being more deeply 
impressed with the spirit of the times than any other 
oompositions of the middle ages, excepting only the 
Poema del Cid. 3 * 

Of the copious works of Berceo, most have no great 

1 Sanchez, Collection de Poezlaa, tom 1L Prologo. Romero, Noticlis del 
Famnio Poeta, & 0 . (In eodem, torn. ill.). Nlc. Antonio, Bibliotheca VetUB, 
lib. viL cap. 1. Southey'i Chronicle of the Cid ; Introduction. 

3 See Appendix H., vol. 1L relating to 11 the Cid Rodrigu Dial de Blvar, 
■umamed El Campeadar.” 

, s Sanchez, and Nicolai Antonio, ubi luprfc 

p 4 
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claims to notice in this place. The Life of San Domingo 
de Silos, of San Millan de la Cogulla, of Santa On a, 
the Martyrdom of San Lorenzo, are but versifications of 
the received legendB of the time. The Praises of Our 
Lady, her Grief on witnessing the Passion of her Son, 
the Sigps that are expected to precede the last Judg¬ 
ment, and a devotional as well as doctrinal discourse 
on the Sacrifice of the Masswould not be tolerated by 
a Protestant English reader. The Milagros de Nuestra 
Senora, or the Miracles of Our Lady, are the only portion 
of this priest’s works that we consider worth extracting. 
Those extracts must chiefly be in prose, simply because 
the original is neither more nor less than rhymed prose. 3 
The first of these miracles relates to San Ildefonso, of 
which we have before given an account. 3 We accord¬ 
ingly commence with the second. 

“ In a house belonging to good Bennet’s rule — the place 
I cannot tell, for why? I read it not — there lived a monk 
who right heartily loved Santa Maria, and every day paid 
meet homage before her shrine. Yea, every day did he bend 
before it; and as he attended the devout Ave Maria, his worldly 
sorrows left him. So decorous, and with also prudent, did ho 
seem, that the abbot made him sacristan to the brotherhood. 
But our mortal enemy, the vicar of Belzebub, who ever did 
and doth hold the righteous in hatred, so cunningly wrought 
on him that he fell from God’s grace, and did whoredom. 
And the foolish sinner soon fell into a foolish habit; for when 
night came, and the prior was in be4) be stole privily from the 
dormitory in the church, and hastened, like the sow, to wallow 
in the mire of iniquity. Ilowbeit this sinner forgot not the 
Glorious; for ever, as he passed her shrine, whether to pursue 
his lustful purpose, or on his return from it, right willingly 
did he kneel before her, end repeat his Aves. Now it hap¬ 
pened that a deep river flowed near the monastery, and the 
monk had always to pass it; but one night/ 1 as he came on his 


1 In El Sacrlflelo de la Mila, there is but one poetical expression : — 
Si queremos eon Christo & loi Cielos volar, 

Lae alas do vertudes uos aven & levar. 


a Berceo himself calls It prose: — 


Cop. 183. 


P uiero far una prom in roman paladino 
a non so letraao a far otra Latino. 

. 5 Vot I. p, S19. 
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foolish errand, in he tumbled and was drowned. When the 
hour of matin song came, no sacristan was there to ring the 
bell; so that the monks arose, and ran to the church to awake 
him from sleep: they opened the church door as best they 
might, and in they entered, but in vain did they seek him; 
high and low, in and around, no where was he to be seen■ 
and though they passed by the place where he lay drowned, 
and thought he might perchance be there, little could they 
wot how it was, whether lie had fallen in or been cast in by 
others. Great was their labour, and still greater their dole; 
for well knew they that the place must be held in bad repute. 
Meanwhile the corpso lay in the river; in what plight was the 
soul ? In great numbers did the demons come, to bear it 
away whither little joy doth sojourn. Eight well did they clutch 
it; sometimes, however, bandying it about like a tennis ball. 
And certain angels beheld this, and descended from on high; 
but the devils held fast, and bade the angels begone from what 
was their rightful prey. So the blessed ones had not where¬ 
withal to answer; for wicked had been the monk’s end, and 
just was his present fate; not one straw availed all their talk, 
and sorrowfully did they depart from the dispute. But Heaven's 
Glorious Queen saw the perversity of these devils, and down 
she came to the poor soul's aid ; she bade them halt, nor dared 
they disobey her, while she disputed with power and true 
logic. Angrily did the Glorious say, ‘ Ye fools, what have 
ye to do with this soul? So long as it was in the body, right 
dutiful was it towards me; and now ill would betide it if it 
were left unaided!’ Quickly replied a learned subtle devil: 

‘ Mother, art thou of a right noble Alcalde, whom violence 
pleasetli not, Is it not written that as a man dietli, be his end 
good or wicked, so lhall he be judged ? If thou oppose this 
decree, then is the Gospsj not worth a fig!'—‘ Thou^liest,■ 
said tile Glorious, 1 and taikest of what thou knowest not; but 
I will not dispute with a wretched beast like thee. Only will 
I say, that when this brother left the house, he left with my 
leave; and as to the sin he committed, for that wall I set him 
fit penance if he remained in thy power, the violence and the 
wrong would be on thy side; but I appeal to the audience of 
Christ, of Him who is powerful and wise, and by his mouth 
shall sentence be given!' The King of Heaven, that right 
learned Alcalde, soon ended the debate— never was one more 
wisely ended : he commanded the soul to return to the body, 
that it might afterwards receive such reward as it should merit. 
Meanwhile right sorrowing was the convent for that so sad a 
thing had happened among them, when, lo! the brother ap¬ 
peared in the midst of them, and frightened them much — for 
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why? his face was deadly pale, and his garments were run* 
ning with water. And he cried out, 1 Companions, be ye 
sure that I have been dead, and am alive again, — thanks to the 
Glorious, who watcheth over her servants, and who freed me 
from the hands of the wicked !' And he related to them huw 
that the devils and Santa Maria had disputed concerning him, 
and all that each said; how she released him from their 
power; and how, but for her aid, he would be in utter dark* 
nets. Right thankfully did they all praise God, and the holy 
Queen, the mother of mercy, for that she wrought so great 
a miracle, to the strengthening of Christendom. The monk 
confessed, and did his penance, and recovered from hia Incon¬ 
tinence, and served the Glorious so long as he had strength; 
and died when God saw fit, not despairing, but in good hope. 
May the divine mercy keep his soul! " 1 

The affection which the Glorious bore to her vo¬ 
taries is a favourite theme with the priest of San Millan. 
Her amatory behaviour to Ildefonso at the time she 
invested him with the cassock, could only be equalled 
by the zeal with which she resisted the devils who 
were conveying away the soul of the lustful monk. 
Milagro the third acquaints us with the death of another 
devotee, no less wicked than the preceding, who came 
to a violent end, and, not being judged worthy to be 
interred in consecrated ground, was hastily thrown into 
a ditch. Incensed at the dishonour thus offered to his 
remains, the Glorious appeared to a priest of the Bame 
church, and commanded that they sHould be removed 
to a decent tomb, threatening tr take ample vengeance 
unless her commands were obeyed. Her will was 
speedily done: on opening the ditch, a flower of exqui¬ 
site fragrance was seen growing from the mouth, and 
the tongue exhibited all the freshness of life. Some¬ 
times she appeared to her dying suppliant, taking care 
that the soul should be escorted by angels to its eternal 
reward. Generally, however, her worshippers were too 
wicked thus summarily to enter heaven, and were 
fortunate enough to escape, for a time, the doom they 
deserved. Thus there was a notorious robber by pro* 

. Milagro, Ca Nuatra Se flora, Mil. 2. (spud Sanchea, Collection da 
t o alaa, tom. ii. p. 295—29b.;. See Appendix D. 
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fession, who, with all his crimes, never failed to repeat 
his Ave, and to bow before the image or picture of Our 
Lady, whenever he saw one. At length he was taken, 
condemned to be hung, and led away to the gallows, 
which had been erected for him: there his eyeB were 
covered, the rope adjusted to his neck, and up he was 
hoisted, amidst the acclamations of the spectators, who 
exulted in his well-merited punishment. In appear¬ 
ance, no Jack Ketch could have done his business more 
dexterously, or more effectually ; so that, after gazing a 
time, the crowd departed, together with the ministers of 
justice. On the third day came the kindred and friends 
of the culprit to cut down the body and honour it 
with the rights of sepulture; but, instead of a corpse, 
they found the rogue, not merely alive, but merry and 
laughing. He told them that no sooner had the hang¬ 
man pulled away the platform, than the Glorious placed 
her hands under Mb feet, and held them there as com¬ 
fortably as if he had been seated in an arm chair; he 
would have been glad to hang a whole year! The 
wondrous news flew from mouth to mouth; but some 
there were who did not believe it, and who exclaimed 
that he had practised some trick to escape the gallows 
and the devil. Again was he clutched by the hand of 
the law, and sentenced to be beheaded; and again did 
the Glorious befriend him I in vain did the executioners 
Btrike; they could not #o much as touch him. Asto¬ 
nished at the miracle, they acknowledged the hand of 
Heaven, and left him in peace. It is added,-that he 
amended his life, and died in a good old age.—Milagro 
the seventh introduces us to another monk, whose fate 
resembles that of our drowned Benedictine friend. 
This man neglected every precept of Ms order, nor did 
he care for any penance that was set him: he was, be¬ 
sides, a perfect epicure: in Bhort, his reverence ap¬ 
peared no better than one of the wicked. At length he 
died as he had lived, " without taking Corpus Domini or 
hearing confession,” and, of course, away went the devils 
with Ms soul, His fate did not at first touch Our 
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Lady, merciful as she is wont to be; but St. Peter, 
in whose monastery he had professed and lived, saw 
and pitied it, and knelt before the throne of Christ, to 
procure his release. To most readers what follows may 
appear to border on impiety ; but nothing is more cer. 
tain, than that the author was incapable of such wick¬ 
edness, and that he wrote in full assurance of faith. 
“ My dear Peter," was the reply, “ well knowest thou 
what David says, that whosoever would enter on the 
hill of Sion must be blameless, and without stain of sin. 
But this one for whom thou kneelest, neither worked 
righteousness, nor lived without sin: how, therefore, can 
he merit a seat among the happy on high ?” Convincing 
as was the reply, it did not quell the ardour of the 
apostle: thinking that other advocates might be more 
effectual, he employed them to make the same request ; 
but, as may be expected, with the same want of success. 
“ He now turned to the Glorious Mother of our Don, and 
to the virgins of her household,” who went in a body to 
repeat the request; “ and when don Christo saw the 
Glorious, and so goodly a procession of her friends, he 
rose to meet them with a right good will. Happy 
the, soul which could see such a scene! ‘ Mother,’ 

said Don Christo, ‘ much do I wish to know what can 
have brought you and this fair company.’ —' Son,’ 
replied she, ‘I come to ask a bo on-for the soul of a 
monk in such a monastery !'—■' Mother,’ returned he, 
‘ most unfit would it be for the soul of such a man to 
enjoy such happiness as is here: if this were done, then 
were all holy scripture made of none effect. Yet, through 
your prayer, we will do something: yea, through love of 
you, I will do this, — let the soul return to the body tin 
which it dwelt, do penance as becometh a sinner, and 
Strive for salvation by better deedB.’ When San Pedro 
heard this sweet decision, he saw that his business was as 
good as done: he turned to the devils, that viperous 
race, and took from them the soul, much against their 
will." In accordance with the divine decree, the monk 
was restored to life; and though he remained a whole 
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day in a kind of stupflr, he recqvered his senses, and 
related the wondrous thingB he had suffered. “ This 
was no common miracle,” adds Berceo. " Let no one 
doubt of it in his heart, nor say whether this thing 
could be or not. Let him place his affections on the 
Glorious, and soon will he find that we relate nothing 
contrary to reason. As the GloriouB 1 b full of mercy 
and grace, and free from stain, no petition could she 
make which would be denied: how could such a son to 
such a mother say my ? ” l 

But the Glorious was not satisfied with aiding her 
departed,—she often assisted her living votaries. Thus 
the poor idiot priest, whose attainments extended no 
further than to repeat daily a mass in her honour, 
whose morals appear to have been somewhat exception¬ 
able, and of whom complaints were laid before the 
bishop, experienced a signal proof of her favour. The 
manner in which this miracle is related, we should not 
have expected, even in the coarse priest of San Mil- 
lan. On hearing the charges, the indignant prelate lost 
all patience, or even decency. “ Tell the son of a 
• whore to come before me: let him not delay! ” The 
trembling chaplain obeyed the mandate ; and, on enter¬ 
ing the presence of his superior, his fear and shame were 
such that all colour left his countenance, and he could 
not hold up his h«ad. “ Tell me truly," said the stern 
bishop, " is thy folly sijgreat as it is said to be ? "—" If 
I said nay," replied the poor elf, “ verily I should speak 
falsehood ! ” The bishop dismissed him from the church, 
’ —nay, from the priesthood; and told him, as he was 
too stupid to do other than repeat, like a parrot. Salve, 
Oancta Parens, he must seek out some more useful 
source of livelihood. Away went the disconsolate culprit, 
and in the sorrow of his heart complained to the only 
being he had ever worshipped. She heard him, and 
appeared in a dream to the prelate, whom she fiercely 

. 1 Derceo, Milajrros fle Nuestra SeCora, Mil. 3—7. (anud Sanchez, Collcc- 
cion, tom. i. pp, 009.). 
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upbraided for dismissing her poor chaplain. “ Dor 
G lutton, why art thou so villanously bitter againBt me ? 
I never robbed thee of a grain; but thou hast robbed 
me of a chaplain. He who sang me a daily mass thou 
hast treated as a beast and heretic, and deprived him of 
his orders. Now, listen ! If thou do not restore him, 
and atyow him to say mass as he was wont, thou and I 
shall quarrel: in one month thou shalt be called hence, 
and shalt tremble at the wrath of Maria." The terrified 
prelate sent for the priest, whose pardon he humbly 
craved, and restored him {without delay.—On another 
occasion she interfered for the promotion of a poor 
priest, her peculiar devotee, to the vacant episcopal 
throne. Appearing in a vision to one of the chapter, 
the members of which were divided in the choice of a 
successor, she ordered him tp acquaint the rest with her 
wish that her servant Geronimo should be chosen. The 
chapter obeyed, and Geronimo was brought from an ob. 
scure parish to the splendid cathedral.— Milagro the 
twentieth exhibits an equal instance of her maternal care. 
A monk one day entered a wine-Bhop, and drank so deeply 
that he could not stand on his legs, but laid himself down 
on the ground. There he remained until the approach of 
evening, when the vesper bell smiting hia ear, roused 
him to something like recollection. With difficulty he 
raised himself, and Btaggered along the cloisters towards 
the door of the church, As he proceeded, what should 
meet him but the devil, in the shape of a bull, which was 
preparing to gore him with ita horns, when the Glorious 
descended, and with her mantle scared the enemy away. 
Just, however, as he was beginning to ascend the steps, 
the same devil assailed him, in another form ; but . the 
same aid was at hand. The third attack was more 
serious : a large lion, and fierce as large, obstructad'his 
passage, and opened its jaws to devour him. In con. 
sternation, he invoked Our Lady's aid ; and, as before, 
she immediately appeared, — this time with' a large staff 
in her hand. “ Don Traitor,” said she to the lion, “ hast 
thou no fear of me ? I will now give thee thy deserts, 
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and make thee know what an enemy thou hast dated to 
brave! ” She began lustily to lay on the beast ; “ never 
were his sides so lathered in his hfe."—" Don Traitor,” 
said the Glorious, <[ let me again catch thee here, and 
thou shalt be drubbed sdll better!" Well pleased was 
Don Devil to scamper away, and long was it before he was 
cured of hia bruises. Anxious to see her votary in 
safety, the Glorious took him lovingly by the hand, led 
him to his dormitory, laid him gently in bed, threw 
the coverlid over him, put on his night-cap, and said, 
“ Lie still ; for well tired art thou, and a little sleep will 
recover thee. To-morrow, when thou arisest, go to my 
friend such-a-one, and confess to him; for he is a good 
man, and well I know he will give thee a heavy pen¬ 
ance.” The drunken knave by this time was sufficiently 
recovered to ask her name; and knowing that she was 
the Mother of Our Lord, he attempted to rise and fall at 
her feet ; but she vanished from his eyes. The follow¬ 
ing day he made his confession, and was absolved, both 
confessor and penitent being filled with devout astonish¬ 
ment at the condescension of Heaven's Great Queen. 
_ Her praises were soon resounded throughout the mon¬ 
astery, both by night and day. 1 

If the Glorious was thus ready to assist her male 
votaries, it may be easily conceived that she neglected 
not the female. , On two occasions she performed the 
honourable functions of midwife. 1. On the sea shore, 
near Mount St. Michel in Britany, was a cell, which 
was not accessible at full tide. In thiB cell was a little 
chapel of wondrous sanctity, and therefore a favourite 
place with the devout. But when the tide advanced 
plong the level sand, it did so with Buch rapidity, that 
he must be nimble indeed who could escape it. One 
day, on the feast of St. Michael the Archangel, the 
faithful heard mass in the grotto, and at its conclusion 
issued forth to gain the high land. The sea was un¬ 
usually quiet, but in a few minutes in flowed the tide. 


1 Berceo, llllagroe 9. 13. and 20. (apud Sanshe*, Collecdan, tom. 1.). 
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i Jbpate, that all fled for their lives. All escaped 
__ t. a poor pregnant woman, who waa left far behind 
rest: the waves advanced and encircled her. In a 
minute no traces of her were to be seen, and all, con- 
eluding that she was engulphed, offered up prayers for 
her bouI. While thus occupied, not a few deeming her 
more a|rful than themselves, because she happened to 
be lesirortunate, the tide receded, and they perceived at 
a distance a woman walking along the sand, with an 
infant in her arms. All were astonished when they 
recognised the identical neighbour whom they had cha¬ 
ritably consigned to the goodly society of the damned. 
a Good mistress,” exclaimed they, as they raised their 
admiring hands, “ do tell us, for the love of our Lord, 
how is this, and how you are delivered of your burden! ” 
From her relation they learned that the Glorious, on 
being invoked, had hastened to her aid, and not merely 
saved her from the devouring floods, but had placed a 
mantle under her, and delivered her as she floated on the 
waters. “ Without sorrow or pain I brought forth 
this little boy, thanks be to God ! A good midwife had 
I, never was there better; and great mercy was shown to 
me, a poor sinner. A twofold mercy it was : but for her 
I should have been drowned; and but for her, too, I 
should have been damned !" 2. The second interposi¬ 

tion of Our Lady is still more wonderful. A certain 
abbess, devout enough in her general conduct, of great 
charity towards the poor, a zealous supporter of disci¬ 
pline, and therefore obnoxious to many of the sisterhood, 
had the misfortune at length to make a sad trip. The 
consequences could not long be concealed; her increasing 
size betrayed itself to the nuns, of whom some grieved, 
others rejoiced at her shame, and many agreed to join 
n effecting her destruction. Strictly as they were 
guarded, they wrote to the bishop, asking him why he 
did not pay the accustomed visitation. The prelate 
'immediately concluded either that there was a division 
in the oanvent, or that some frailty had been committed. 

•—the^former, at least, of frequent occurrence,— and 
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deputed for the piece where hie oftcial^iqty 
paired. Fortunately for the sbbess,-as we t& 
tee, he did not reach hie destination until eiening, 
he repaired to his hostel, after sending an intina 
that, in accordance with hie episcopal jurisdiction, the 
next day he would hear the charge against the superior. 
This was a melancholy night to the accused ships; to 
her, death would hare been a welcome release nom the 
ruin which awaited her the following day. Adjoining 
her bedroom was an oratory, in a retired situation, 
containing an altar dedicated to the Glorious, where she 
often passed her hourB. Thither she repaired, pro¬ 
strated herself before the altar and the image which 
adorned it, and in a pathetic tone besought the Star of 
the world, the refuge of the afflicted, the fountain of 
mercy, the tower of salvation, the queen of heaWin, the 
mother of God, to have pity on her. Her' prayer was 
heard: the Glorious appeared, accompanied by two 
Bhining ones. " Be of good courage, abbess, nor grieve 
any longer; know that I bring you good comfort, — 
better than your prioress will like." With the celestial 
aid the creature was born, — "a pretty little thing it 
was," — and delivered to the angels, who were com¬ 
manded by the Glorious to convey it to a certain hermit, 
with a strict charge that he would rear it with all im¬ 
aginable care. Tijp anchoret — who we may shrewdly 
suspect could not be very old—received the infant 
with great joy : “ it pleased him more A an great riches 
would have done, and in truth it was a right noble 
•thing.” In the mean time the delivered abbess was in 
great surprise, and feared that all was a dream. She 
felj her waist with her hands, and found all smooth 
and level, and with her two hands could, as usual, span 
it. “ When she found the sack empty of the bad 
meal," she began lustily to sing the Salve, Regina! 
and no longer did she dread to meet her accusers. The 
following morning she was summoned to the chro«»»:. 
as Bhe' entered, she hastened to throw herself R the 
prelate’s feet; but he beckoned her off, and den ousted 
vol. iv. a 
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on her the vengeance of the offended laws. But in the 
■ge and country of Berceo that vengeance was only ex¬ 
pulsion and everlasting disgrace ; — death or perpetual 
imprisonment was not yet known heyond the Pyrenees. 
(t My lord," said she, with much assumed simplicity, 
“ why do you thus treat me ? It may be that I am 
not M wicked as you suppose!” The churchman 
would hear of no excuse, but ordered her to leave the 
chapter. He refused, however, to pass condemnation on 
her until she had been examined, and he commissioned 
some of his trusty clergy to visit her for the purpose. 
How great was his astonishment, to hear, " from their 
report, that Bhe was flat as a table.” He could not at 
first believe them, hut hastened as fast as his episcopal 
legs could carry him ; and when with his own eyes he 
saw thfct she was flat as a flounder, he returned in great 
wrath to the chapter, and sentenced the accusers to the 
Bame penalty they had sought for the abbess — expul¬ 
sion. The lady, however, felt that they had stated the 
truth, and would not suffer them to be thus unjustly 
punished; taking the wondering prelate aside, she ac¬ 
quainted him with the fact, and with the miraculous 
interposition of the Glorious. “ By Don Christo,” said 
the churchman, “ but if this be so, I will be your ser¬ 
vant as long as I live!” He despatched two of his 
canons to the hermitage, where of Mirse every thing 
was found just as she had related. The simple prelate, 
thuB outwitted by the abbess and the hermit, threw 
himself at her feet, and humbly besought her pardon. 
“ Sir bishop,” she replied, “ for the sake of God and 
Our Lady, do not kneel to me, for you are holy, and I 
am no better than a sinner.” So the bishop, at her .re¬ 
quest , restored peace, sent his respects to the holy her¬ 
mit, and requested that when the child reached its 
seventh year, it might be conaigned to his care. Ia the 
sequel, the youth was taught to read, received holy 
ordhrs, and was raised to the episcopal bench . 1 


1 Berceo, Mitagrofl ID, and SI. 
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It has been before observed that die works of Berceo 
are mere prose. 'Hie following versified miracle, for 
which we are indebted to a modem periodical public¬ 
ation 1 , will confirm the assertion;— 

OUR LADY AND HER SHRINE. 

The convent to St. Michael raised, Which men the Tomb*do call, 
la great, and by the sea it is surrounded like a wall. 

And eke a barren place is it, and want doth oft betide 
The holy brotherhood who in that burial place reside. 

Oood odour had that convent isle, as divers yet can tell, 

For all the monks that in it dwelt in virtue did excel: 

An altar of the Virgin there, where all the faithful pray’d, 

And o’er it shone an image fair, of costly substance made. 

That image, as is wont to be, high on a throne was placed, 
And in the arms an infant sweet the glorious mother graced: 
Around her knelt the Eastern kings to bear her company, 

’Tis Heav’n’s own Q,ueen in glory bright whom God doth sanc¬ 
tify. 

That Queen so bright upon her head a crown as bright had she. 
And o'er her face a veil so rich—as rich as veil could be: 

The whole of wondrous workmanship, and eke of wondrous 
pride, 

By which the monks more favour won than any far and wide. 

Before this holy image hung a fan of goodly rise,— 

A moKadero it is called, — to drive away the flies: 

Of peacock's feathers eke 6as it—of feathers long and fine,— 
Which like so many glorious stars to every eye did shine. 

* One day,— for so our sins decreed,— the bolt of heaven did fall, 
And now the church in flames was wrapt, which blaz'd through 
every wall; 

Burnt was each book that lay within, each holy vest also, 

And eke the monks much trouble had to flee from such a woe. 

Oh fire were closet, altar, front, beam, rafter, roof, and tile; 
On fire were chalice, 1 candlestick, and cruse for holy oil; 

All, all did blaae from roof to floor, for so did God permit, 

As other things pennitteth He, which in His eyes seem fit. 

> The Foreign Quarterly Review, Nd. VII 
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Yet though the fire consuming was, u fiercely it did blow, 
Untouch'd was Our sweet Lady’s shrine, end her deer Infant 
too; 

And dee untouch’d the shining fan which, aye, did bang before; 
So that to none was damage done to grieve the faithful more. 

Untouch'd both fan and image were, again I do declare, 

And that to none was damage done in value worth a hair; 

Nor either did the smoke annoy, — this of a truth I know, — 
Nor did it injure more than me, the bishop, Don Tello. 

Consumed was both the holy pile and that which it contain'd. 
Of ashes smoking on the ground a heap alone remain'd: 

But round about that shrine so bright no furious flames, did 
blaze; 

No mischief did the fire — for why ? — No mischief did h dare. 

This miracle, which I have told, to all did wOndrous seem, 
That neither fire nor smoke could touch beav'n’s rich and holy 
Queen ; 

Still brightly shone the peacock fan, more bright than starry 
flame, 

More beauteous did the Child appear, more beauteous eke the 
Dame. 

Now blessed be our Lady sweet, the lofty Queen of all,' 

As she her holy shrine did save from flames that erst did fall, 
So may she all her servants save from such as never die, 

And take us to her glory bright which shines above the sky. 

. From the preceding extracts, some idea may be 
formed of the manner of Gon^ilo Berceo, whom Bou- 
terwek, in his miserable work, dismisses in three short 
sentences, each containing as many blunders as lines . 1 

1 " There ere some prayert, monaitic ndei, and legends, In CiitHJan 
Alexandrines, which are regarded es of very ancient date; but they were, 
probably, composed by Oonzalo Berceo, a Benedictine monk, about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. Spanieii anthors have made the dates 
of the birth anddeath of this monk, objects ofvery minute search, and have 
exerted great industry in recovering his rude verses. In this field, however. 

the poetical historian can find nothing worth the gleaning." _ Boutewck, 

History of Spanish Literature, p. 31. 

Can this clitic have read a single line of Berceo the deacon and presbyter, 
or one word of the dissertation of Sanches ? We answer, No. The collec¬ 
tion of that editor would have ihpwn him that Berceo wrote do prayers or 
monaetic rules ; and that be was not a monk, but a secular priest. The 
dates of his birth and death have not been made the objects or minute re- 
March i nor has great industry been used in recovering his rude v arses (and 
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If he have no claims to the character of poet, he will yet 
continue to be read by the philologist for his language, 
by the antiquary for hiB incidental allusion to the state 
of society, and by many for the interest of his fables. 

Juan Lorenzo, a secular priest, like Berceo, appa¬ 
rently of Astorga, was certaintly contemporary with 
the author of the Milagros. He is known from the 
Poema de Alexandra, one of the most curious literary 
monuments of the middle ages. That this is an ori¬ 
ginal work, not a translation from the Latin poem on 
the same subject by a Flemish bishop of the twelfth 
century, has been proved by its indefatigable editor, 
Sanchez; and that it was written by Juan Lorenzo of 
Astorga (Johan Lorenzo), a secular priest, is indis¬ 
putable from the concluding verses. It is a complete 
-life of the Macedonian hero: for his facts the author 
was indebted to the usual sources; for the inventions— 
which are many—sometimes to his own fancy, and 
sometimes to that of his Flemish predecessor. But its 
most singular characteristic is its manner: if the ex¬ 
ploits be ancient, the style and spirit are essentially 
«hivalric, and of holy mother church. As no notice 
has ever been taken of this poem in our language, the 
curious reader may be gratified by a brief analysis of 
its contents . 1 

< From his eariiest years the infante Alexander ex¬ 
hibited signs of whafc he would one day be,—though 
Ihis exhibition was scarcely necessary, considering the 
portents which preceded or accompanied his entrance 
into the world. At seven years he was taught to read, 
and he soon became master of the Beven liberal arts ; 
but his military propensity was more prominent than 
even his genius for letters. No sooner did he learn 
that his father Philip was a vassal of Darius, the king 

It 1* to be hoped that the poetical historian has reaped something worth 
. gleaning. ^ 

.* Nicola* Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetui, lib. vllL cap. 5. (Thli writer 
aailghl the work, the MS. of Which he had never *een, to Alfonso El Sablo. 
He erred thui egreglDUBly by following Pelllcer.) Sanohe*, Colleccionde 
Poeriaa, tom. lll./Prologo. Bouterwek, Hlitory DfSpanlih Literature, p-3Q. 
0/ tfcU lait named writer we shall icon have occasion to ipeak again* 

0 3 
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Of Babylon, than he burned with indignation: nay, he 
refused to eat, drink, or sleep, vowing that he would 
not rest until he had rescued his country from the yoke. 
But before undertaking so great an enterprise, he re* 
solved to consult hiB preceptor, don Aristotle, To the 
apartment of that Bage, whom he found occupied with 
a syllogism which had robbed him of his night’s rest, 
he accordingly hastened; but Buch was the reverence he 
bore to the philosopher, that he would not apeak until 
he had the permission. After expressing, in a suitable 
manner, his gratitude for the knowledge he had been 
taught to acquire,—for his great clerkdom, and ac* 
quaintance with the arts,—he proposed the expedition 
into Asia. The philosopher, in a long harangue, ex. 
patiated on the duties of government, and the maxims 
which it behoved a wise prince to follow; and ended 
with saying, that if his advice were taken, Greece would 
be free. The royal pupil considered that by this sane, 
tion of hia enterprise, Babylon, India, Egypt, Africa, 
and Morocco, were bb good as won. Before his de. 
parture, however, it wag necessary that he should be 
knighted, and accordingly we have a minute description 
of that ceremony, and of the armB and dress which 
were prepared for him. The helmet was so valuable 
that Genoa or Fisa would have been too poor to buy it; 
each of the sandals was worth a city ? the camisa was 
made by two sea-nymphs, and vas therefore superior 
to all price; the value of the shoes could not be esti¬ 
mated by the most learned clerk alive ; the sword was 
the work and gift of don Vulcan; the mantle was also 
Inestimable, and as to the shield, it was too wondrous 
to be described with justice: it was sculptured like that 
of Achilles; its innate brightness exceeded that of the 
sue ; and it could not be penetrated by any mortal 
weapon. As to his steed, of course it was the famous 
Bucifal (Bucephalus), which could gallop a whole 
month without being hungry or tired. The inf ante 
now longed to prove that he deserved his spurs ; and, 
in an expedition into Armenia, he met with a worthy 
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antagonist in don Nicholas, the king of that country, 
whom he challenged to a mortal combat. A tournay 
was appointed, the day arrived, the lists were opened, 
the trumpets sounded, and the two dons couched their 
lances at each other: Nicholas fell, and the victor sub* 
dued his kingdom. During his absence, however, a 
rico hombre in Greece, Pausanias by name, rose against 
hia father, whom he defeated and mortally wounded, 
and whose wife, Olympias, he hoped to obtain. The 
infante arrived just as the battle was lost, slew the rebel, 
and received the last sighs of the expiring Philip . 1 

Alexander was now solemnly crowned; and on this 
occasion he proposed to his assembled vassals the ex. 
pedition against Darius. All assented, except the count 
don Demosthenes, whom he Boon reduced to submission. 
Thebes next ventured to rebel, but after a vigorous 
siege it surrendered, the affrighted inhabitants flocking 
to his tent to beg for pardon, and “ bleating like sheep 
in a court yard." He refused, hpwever, to spare the 
place, even though it had given birth to don Bacchus, 
and he set it on fire. All Greece now testified great 
•eeal in his ruin; troops were raised, a gallant fleet 
equipped, the soldiers embarked, the armament sailed, 
and Boon arrived in sight of the Asiatic hills. The 
army disembarked; and the king, like Charlemagne in 
later times, chose his twelve peers whom he placed over 
his host. As the invjder passed by Troy, our poet has 
the opportunity of favouring us with an episode of some 
hundreds of verses on the Trojan war,—verses which 
he puts into the mouth of his hero don Alexandro. Into 
this episode the substance of the Iliad has been com¬ 
pressed ; and never was the father of song so completely 
burlesqued, however sincerely the simple-minded priest 
wished to imitate his great original. The way in which 
don Achilles, whom his mother had placed, clothed in a 
female attire, in a nunnery, was discovered, cannot be 
read with gravity. Don Ulysses suspected that the 

i Poems de Alexandro, copla 1—172. (apud Sanches, Collection, tom. tit 
pp. 1-2 5. 
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ifctnre hen was among 'the sisters, but was for fame 
time puxxled how to discover him. At length he hit 
on a notable expedient; he collected a large quantity of 
the fineat female apparel, of ribands, necklaces, and 
other ornaments, which he displayed before the nuns, 
leaping each to choose what she best liked: one, how*- 
eyer, there was, who, as he had foreseen, took no notice 
of the gewgaws, bat attentively regarded some armour 
which he purposely displayed at the same time: that 
one was Achilles, who was forced from the convent to 
die Trojan war. The catalogue of the ships, the names 
and exploits of the chiefs, are given with ludicrous mi¬ 
nuteness ; but our limits do not permit us to indicate 
the passages. The curious reader may compare them 
with the corresponding descriptions in Homer . 1 

The recital of the Trojan war so inflamed the courage 
of the Greeks, that all desired to be led without delay 
'against Darius. When the Persian king beard that his 
rival was approaching, he wrote a haughty letter to the 
Greek; “ Dario, king of kings, equal in power to the 
Creator, to the untried warrior, Alexandro. If thou 
dost not turn back, boy, it will be worse for thee." 
The Macedonian read the epistle, which appeared to 
make some impression on his followers ; but he bade 
than be of good cheer, reminding them how he had 
often told them that a “ barking dogianut to be feared." 
They assured him in return that they cared not a fig 
for Darius's braggart words, that they would follow him 
to the worid’B end! The first army of Persians was 
loop cut to pieces. “ By Jove," cried Darius, ” but 
this war begins to look like earnest."—“ By Jove I” 
cried the vanquished, “ but we are in a pretty plight!" 
“ He of the noble beard”—so the Macedonian is fre- 
tquently termed—found that this was but the beginning 
<®f'victories. The success at the passage of the Granicus 
was soon to be followed by that of Issus, in Cilicia, 
where Darius commanded in person. The description 
of the shield borne by the royal Persian on this occasion, 

1 Sanchez, Collection, tom. iti. p. £5—101. 
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•—intended no doubt to rival that of Adulles, — should 
ibe particularly admired 

'i “ Much beautiful history was there on the shield: 
here were the deeds of the Babylonian kings; here 
the giants of Babel when the tongues were confuted’; 
there was Zedekias, king of Judea, and Nebttchod- 
onozar, who conquered Chaldea, who took Tribol and 
Tabarea, and put such shame on the Hebrew people; 
who destroyed the temple of the holy city, took the 
twelve tribes into captivity, and did heap such evils on 
the poor king, even to the plucking out his eyes,— 
which is. all God's truth. For fear lest the arms should 
-be spoiled in some parts, certain histories were repeated 
in others: the artist did not wish some things to be men¬ 
tioned, lest they should spoil the rest; thus, how Ne- 
■buchadnezzar was turned into a beast, and how he 
wandered without memory during seven years, and 
how he was at length brought to his right mind, was 
not there; nor was there the perjured son who cruelly 
rose againBt his father, yet for whom that father did 
much grieve, though the luckless wight did aim to reign 
alone . 1 Stretched out at glorious length lay the fair 
kingdom of Persia, right skilfully done—for the hand 
which did it wrought by command of don Belshazzar. 
The history of Cyrus lay around,—of Cyrus who 
gained much conquest by his sword,” &c . 3 

After this sublime inscription, our second Homer pro. 
ceeds in the same style to immortalise the exploits of his 
heroes. “ On went the lines on each side to meet each 
.other: on.went the balaBteros, casting their missiles; on 
went the knights, lowering their heads; on went the 
horses, champing their bits.” We have not space, how¬ 
ever, for the exploits of dons Clitus and Tolomeus, 
dm* Anta and Ardofilo, dona Aretus and Maceus, dons 
Antigonus and Cenus, dons Admidas and Feyax, dona 

* Probably, our second Homer here alludes to Absalom the son of David. 
The old priest beautifully confounds the histories Df all ancient nations. 

. */We cannot underitand the Last six verses In this description, and wt 
therefore omit them. 
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Disanus 'and Dimus, don Eumedes, “ one of the twelve 
peers," and the infante don Ovidua, with a number of 
kings, counts, ricos hombres, and adalides, who here 
figure in imperishable rhyme. Don Dario is ad¬ 
mitted to have fought nobly; but dob Alexandra, — 
never was courage like his. So great, however, was 
the respect he bore to letters, that he would not fight 
the rico hombre don Goceas, who had taught a school 
of philosophy in Egypt, and who had been summoned 
to defend his liege lord, the Persian king. The enraged 
philosopher, thinking he was despised, called the 
Grecian a coward: — still the king would not fight 
fahn; a ton of a whore, and a parricide, but to no pur¬ 
pose ; nay, even when wounded by the Egyptian's lance, 
the king refused to notice him, but don Meleager Bent 
his soul to the Bhades. In the end Darius fled, and the 
Greeks remained masters of the fleld.l 

This victory was followed by the submission of Da¬ 
mascus, Sidon, and, after a siege. Tyre. Judea and 
Jerusalem, terrified by the fate of the last-named city, 
were eager to submit. At the time the king approached 
the holy city, don Judas, the bishop, was saying mass; 
and he came out, with his mitre and crosier, arrayed in 
his pontifical robes, and accompanied by his clergy, to 
deprecate the royal anger. Alexander remembered to 
have seen the old prelate in a vision, and he bowed down 
before him. He next proceeded,**) Samaria, which imi¬ 
tated the example of the holy city; and thence into 
Egypt. Here he resolved to go on a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of don Jupiter ; so he took the pilgrim’s staff, put 
on the pilgrim's weeds, and away he went. His four 
months' journey in the desert is minutely described by 
the poet, who tells us that when the sun shines on the 
sands, <r hell itself is not hotter.” At length, having 
lost many of his followers, he reached the shrine, ob¬ 
served his vigils, and offered a sufficient number of wax 
candles. He returned through Egypt to Antioch; and 
thence went in pursuit of Darius, who, as he heard, had 

1 Poems it Alexsndro, pp. 101—140. (spud Sanches, Collection, tom. ill). 
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been diligent in collecting a new array. We have now a 
description of the battle of Arbela ; in the midat of which 
appeared a giant of the Philistines, whose height from the 
ground to the throat was thirty cobits, and who wared 
in his hand an enormous club, studded with spikes. 
“ Don Alexandro,” said the monster, “ think not that 
you will, rob Dario of his kingdom to-day : peradventure 
you may die a worthy death by my hands. I am not 
one of die boys you are wont to conquer; but one of the 
giants who built the tower, and warred with the God of 
heaven,” While speaking, the spear of Alexander en¬ 
tered the huge boaster’s mouth, and killed him. The 
same valour was shown on this as on the former occa¬ 
sion ; equal or greater deeds were performed by the 
heroes on both sides; the Bame success attended the 
generals; and, at the hour of even-song, few of the Per. 
sians remained unhurt, except the guard of Darius, 
which wiis soon forced. Never was grief like his. “ I 
pity him,” says the poet, “ even at this day !” He was 
left alone on the field, plucking his beard in the anguish 
of his heart, and resolved to die there; but this the 
Pates would not allow; and after a time, the love of life 
prevailing, he fled. The victor now pushed on for 
Babylon, capital of the empire, the defence of which 
had been intrusted by Darius to one of his captains, but 
which submitted am Alexander’s approach. The poet 
stops his narrative to escribe this renowned city; and, 
as some parts of that description have been much 
admired in this country,—the only portion of the poet’s 
works to which the English reader's attention has ever 
been drawn,—we have much pleasure in giving them. 1 

If standes in a salubrious spot, wele planted in ,a clyme; 

Nor mistye with the vernal rayne, nor chilled by wynter ryrae; 
In all riche beauties bountifull beyonde desyre, and Tyme 
Has with the gyftes of mony an age still stored it from his pryme. 

The folke that in that citye bide wan sickenesse hurteth ne’er; 
There the choice gummes and balaames be, and spice beyonde 
compare ; 

* * Foreign Review, No. L 
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Of ginger, frankincense end myrrhe the piece is cathvng spare; 
Nor of the nuttemeg, nor the cloye, nor spikenard moche mors 
rare. 

The verie treen give odours forth soe swete that they dispell • 
Or strippe disease of all its force; the people there that dwell 
Are of a ryght gode tynte, and men may soothlie? swear that 
well 

The tribes that jorneye farre and neare peroeyre the plesaunt 
smelle. 

The three most holie rivers flow neare, beneath whose stremes 
O mony a perle and precious stone of richest vertue gleames ! 
Some that all nyght illumine earth with their resplendent* 
beames. 

And some that to the sycke give strength, when dead the patient 
seemes. 

And all throughout the dtye daunce.fountaynes fresh and gay, 
Lukewarme in the colde mornynge and cool at noone of day ; 
Within them neither newt nor frogge is ever born, for they 
Byghte helthfull are, and verie cleare, and never know decay. 

And founded on a spacious plaine, most plesaunt was the site, 
Riche in all kyndes of game wherein the hunter takes delyte; 
By verdaunt mountaynes compassed round, by nibbling flockes 
made whyte, 

Well tempered passed the vernal daye and eke the wynter nigbte. 

There fly the brilliaunt loorie and the curious paroqueete, 

That sometimes even men of brayne with, their sage conynge 
beat; „ 

And when the lesser birdes too sing, the motberes, well I wept, 
Forget their own dere babies in lystening soundes soe swete. 

The men are men of substaunce, and generous in their pryde; 
They all goe robed in garments with goodlie colours dyed; 
Caparisoned sleeke palfries and ambling mules they ryde, « 
And the poor in satyn and in silke goe marcbyng at their side. 

Built by a rare good master were the palaces soe vaste, 

Wele mesured by the quadrante and the tymbers morticed fast; 
With marvellous care and labour were the deep foundacyons 
caste, 

Stronge to withstands the fyre and floode, the erthquake and 
the blaste. 
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The gates were all of marble, natyve marble pure and whyte. 
All shyning like fyne criatal, and brave oa they were brighte 
With sculptured werke; the quarter that soared to greatest 
height 

Was the kynge's own home, and kyngly it might be termed 
of ryghte. 

Four hundred columns had they, those mansions every one, 
With base and capital of goolde, reflecting back; the sunne: 
Had they been polished brasiers they colde not more have 
shone, 

Their partes so Welle the chizel and burnisher had done. 

.There too was musicke chanted to the harp and pastoral quille. 
The quavers soothing sorrowe and the trebles rising shrill; 
The mild flute's grieving pathos and the lute's ecstaticke thrills 
Of all excepte the verie deaf entranced the captive wille. 

There is not in the worlde a man that fitly can declare 
The perfect sweetnesse and delight that filled all places there; 
For whilst in that faire Eden a mortal lived, he ne’Br 
Felt hunger or the parchinge thirst, or paine, or vexing care. 1 


It must not, however, be BuppoBed that these ani- 
,mated verses are a faithful translation: in poetic merit, 
they are immeasurably superior to the Castilian, To be 
faithful, the translators of such verses should preserve 
the very rudeness of the original, — a different thing . 
from the elegant quaintness of the above lines. ' The 
following literal versqp of our own, which are rugged 
and inartificial as those of the old bard himself, will 
certainly convey a juster, though a much less pleasing, 
idea of his manner, than a hundred stanzas of such 
laboured excellence as the preceding 2 : — 

* 1 The ven« in the above description are not oonaeeutive: they have 
been selected from copla 1299 to 1977. 'Some of the latter verm relate to 
Alexander's palace. 

. a We give the original of the seven following verses : — 

8 uierovos un poco todo lo al descar, 
el pleyto de Babilonla vos quiero cantor, 

Cuenoa u assentada en tan noble lugar, 

Cuemo es abondada de rios e de mar. 

As en lugar aano comarch* mui temprado, 

N1 U eueta vermno nen fax la envemada, 

De todas las bondades era sobre abondada, 

De kw blenei del sleglo alii non mengua nada. 
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Of Babylon's fair city the wonders to display. 

Allow me, gentle readers, my story to delay. 

Its scite is passing noble, and botb by stream and tea, 

Well water’d is this goodly place, as well as place can be. 

Upon a pleasant plain it stands, well shaded from the heat, 
Nor ever doth the wintry blast its gentle bosom beat; 

With nature's richest bounties, no place was e'er so blest, 

Nor e’er did such abundance on royal city rest. 

The people of this region no sickness prove, or pain, 

For theirs the choicest balsams and gums of every name : 
With spices, myrrh and frankincense doth every grove abound. 
And prodigal each shrub of health its perfumes breathes 
around. 

So sweet the odour of the trees in this enchanting spot, 

That distant fleeth pale disease, and anguUh is forgot: 

And eke of rosy colour they who in such scenes abide. 

And sportfully the fragrant breeze is'wafted far and wide. 

Three rivers holy near the walls, their waters clear as glass, 
And of the three, as palmers say, two through the city pass, 
With vines that yield the purple juice their verdant bankB are 
crown’d; 

In Booth the earth no treasure hath that may not there be 
found. • 

Within these living waters — well may the news surprise — 
Full many a pearl and diamond of richest virtue lies; 

Some which by night their radiance far fl’er the landscape 
dart. 

And some which to the feeble, both oftength and life impart. 


Los que en ells moran dolor no loi retienta, 

All! son lu especial, el puro garengal 
En ella ha gengibre, clavelea e cetual, 

Glrofre & nuez muscada, el nardo que mai oal. 

Deiiimlimo loa arbolei dan tan buena olor 

g ue non avrie antellos forcla nulla dolor. 

nde inn loi ombrei de mul huena color, 

Elen a uni, Jornada ilentar el buen odor. 

Loi tree no* lanctoa todos ion iui vecinos, 

Dtcen que loa doe facon nor ella camlnos: 

Ay en ecta clbdat mui olorosos vinos, 

Lot placer e» deste murid:, son en ella mul continos. 

Son per la villa deutro muohas deices fun tanas 
Que son de dla Mas, tiblas & las mannanai: 

Nunca crlan en ellaa guiaiuu non ranas. 

La ion perenales sabroias e mul claraa 

Poema, cap. 1299, Ac. 
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Aid even through this city fair the fountains sweetly play. 
Which, jn the mid-day heat are cool, and warm at down of 
day : 

No frog or toad or reptile foul these wondrous waters known, 
But ever doth the crystal stream with health and savour flow. 

We need not continue the jingling sounds, as the verses 
before quoted contain the substance of the remaining part 
of the description. 1 

In describing Babylon, the poet, who represents it as 
built near the sea, could not avoid mentioning the pro¬ 
digious number of ships that visited its ports from all 
parts of the globe. Still more complacently does he de¬ 
scribe the seventy and two languages which were spoken 
in the city, and which had descended from the building 
of the tower. About thirty of these he enumerates, not 
forgetting those of Scotland, Ireland, and England. In 
short, whatever languages were spoken on earth, were 
spoken at Babylon, the cradle of all ; and the inhabit¬ 
ants were divided into so many nations, or communities, 
each unintelligible to the rest, and each governed by its 
own institutions. — Having received the submission of 
this splendid city, the Greeks prosecuted their successes. 
Susa and other places were quickly reduced, and the 
pursuit of the fugitive Darius resumed. Great was the 
victor’s wrath to find that Fersepolis had been destroyed 
by the royal ordejs, because it was the place in which the 
Persian monarchs we^ wont to do their vigils previous 
to receiving the order of knighthood. The misfortunes 
and tragical end of Darius are related as substantially as 
in Quintus Curtius and Arrian. The grief of Alexander 
is characteristically described: —" Great dole made the 
king over the emperor, — if they had been brothers, he 
could not have made greater; and all the barons be¬ 
wailed him; and all cried out, r The devil take that 
traitor don Bessus !* ” The murdered Persian was mag¬ 
nificently interred, and his manes avenged. Just as 
this pious duty was concluded, and the Greeks, at their 


1 Poemide Alexandre, pp. 146—193. (apud Sanchez, Collection, torn ill.). 
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fatin' wmiad) were preparbig to Tint 
should arrive but the Amaioaian queen, Tk 
(whom our poet calls Calectrix), whose beauty he 
vours to ting in a suitable manner. He detcriiwMi^ 
forehead, her cheeks, her eyes, her nose, her mouthiMptfA 
neck, stature, and waist; tells us thqt the wild rose-'teas’* 
not so sweet, nor the morning dew so pbre : but he sucL.' 
denly stops short in the midst of his description, for fear,' 
he says, lest his thoughts should lead him into sin. The 
object of her journey is well known, and in the poet J a* 
hand is neither concealed nor softened down. Alexan¬ 


der soon marries Roxana, who is here called the daughter 
of Darius; writes home to his mother and sistere, and 
gives them an account of all his successes, and of his J 
approaching invasion. Greatly were his kindred de¬ 
lighted; but no one so much so as greybeard Aristotle, - 
who, for joy, leaped three paces at a spring. India is 
entered, Porus pursued; the elephants are described, 
and creatures larger than elephants; the country is « 
conquered. But-the Greek was not satisfied. “ Don 
Jupiter," said he, “ made seven worlds, and I have yet’ 
subdued but one." And of this one he thought he had'" 
not seen half : he had heard of the antipodes, and he 
resolved to seek them by sea. He and his soldiers em¬ 
barked, were soon lost in the boundless ocean, and 
assailed by a furious tempest. So g-rpat were his dan¬ 
gers and fatigues, that Ulysses was not to be compared 
with him. As he toiled on the wide waste of waters, ■ 
the idea suddenly struck him that he should like to see 1 
with his own eyes what the fishes were doing, and how 
the little ones contrived to live with the great ones. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he caused a large, glass vessel to be made ; ■ 
entered it, with two of his companions; prdered it to be 
let down by chains into the water, and not to be raised up 
until fifteen days were passed. The royal prinoewaa 
acknowledged by the finny tribe, who swam sound hid - 
glass habitation, and paid him all possible honour. <f By ' 
my faith," said the king, “ but no prince was over htetsr 
attended." When he saw that the strong tyrannised 
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— that the great fed on Hie ■matter-'he 
moralise. " It is every where the same: in 
the most powerful does the moat evil; and he 
***** most, wishes for more: birds and beasts, men 
— all arp alike! ” On his return from the 
watery realms, he continued for some time longer on the 
deep ; but not finding what he wanted, he gave orders 
that the fleet should steer for land. Don Behebub, 
however, in the fear that he .might invade hell, convoked 
an assembly of the infernal chiefs. “ The Greek king, that 
fierce conqueror, has subdued every thing,—men, beasts, 
serpents, and fisheB, — and been seeking the antipodes : 
he intends to break into our realm, and load both me 
and you with chains. It is written in the Scripturee, 
that hell shall some time be taken: what time 1 know 
not; but let us be on our guard." Great, we are told, 
were the lamentations of the throng on hearing thia 
news : they began to grind their teeth like dogs eager to 
worry each other. One little devil at length rose, and bade 
his comrades be of good cheer, for in a very short time 
the count don Antipater should be induced to poison their 
dreaded enemy. 1 

This brings us to the last scenes of Alexander’s life. 
He returned towards Babylon ; but in his journey he 
passed a palace situated on a email island, where dwelt 
a venerable man, »^descendant of Apollo, who lived on 
celestial incense. By t^is gage he was persuaded to go 
on pilgrimage to two trees, at a small distance, both 
which could see into futurity, and would tell him his 
*fate. A second time, in pilgrim's weedB, with staff in 
hand) he trudged on foot; and on arriving at the con¬ 
secrated spot, one of the prophetic trees said to him — 
“ My lord, I know your secret thoughts: you wish to 
rule Ae whole earth, and it shall be youre ; but never 
shall yob return into Greece." The other added, “ Thou 
wilt be slain by traitors: poison is prepared for thee!’’ 
In vwin did he seek to know by what hands it should 
be administered. "No, no!” replied the tree, with 

1 Poems de Alexandra, pp. 190—320, 
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great sageness; "if I told thee the traitor’s name, thou 
wouldst behead him, and the star of fate would not 
be worth a fig." As he still journeyed towards Baby¬ 
lon, the desire took him to see the whole earth: be 
procured two griffins, which carried him over it. The 
poet does not fail to acquaint us with its Bhape: — 
it is that of a man. The body is Asia, the eyes are the 
sun and moon; the arms are the cross, the holy sign of 
man's redemption; the left leg is Africa, the right is 
Europe; the skin is formed of the sea; the flesh of the 
soil; the bones are of rocks; the veins are the rivers ; 
the hairs of the head are the grass of the field, in which 
the poet tells us (here is abundant game, 1 Leaving these 
extravagant fancies, on reaching the end of his journey 
the first part of the prophecy was fulfilled; ambassa¬ 
dors from all kingdoms were assembled to acknowledge 
his universal empire, and do him homage. The second 
part soon had its completion. On a great festival, in 
which Te Deum laudamus was sung by the people, in 
presence of the world's emperor, a creature of Antipater 
threw poison into the imperial goblet, and the king¬ 
doms of the earth were in a few hours without a 
master. 2 

Such, from a rapid glance, is this very curious poem, 
which recent writers on the literature of Spain have 
been satisfied with merely naming, accompanied, how¬ 
ever, by some term of reprobation. None of them had 
ever read it; and the unfavourable character, as is 
always the case, was the only thing remembered, and 
the only thing repeated, by succeeding critics; for wild, u 
and grotesque, and in many cases absurd, as is this 
production, it has often invention, and it sometimes 
ascends to true poetry. 

“ Still less 11 (says Bouterwek, who has been speaking of the 
Poema del Cid, which he had neither read nor understood) “ of 
the character of poetry belongs to the fabulous' chronicle of 
Alexander the Great, respecting the origin and age of which 

1 For informs tion respecting this game, the reader nay consult Uie 
primitive Highlander or Connaught man. 

. * Ibid. pp. 320—343. 
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the Spanish critics are far from being agreed. Whether it be, 
as some pretend, a Spanish original of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century; or, as others assert, the translation of a French work of 
the same age ; or, what is still more probable, a versified trans¬ 
lation of a Latin legend, with tlfe manufacture of which some 
monk had occupied his solitary hours, are questions which a 
writer of the history of Spanish poetry cannot with propriety 
stop to discuss, everithough alexandrine verse should, as some 
suppose, have taken its name from this chronicle. 1 Next to 
stringing together his rhymes, the chief object of the author 
probably was, to dress the biography of Alexander the Great in 
the costume of chivalry. Accordingly, he relates how the infante 
Alexander, whose birth was distinguished by numerous pro¬ 
digies, seemed, while yet a youth, a Hercules; how he was 
taught to read in his seventh year; how he then every day 
heard a lesson in the seven liberal arts, and maintained a daily 
disputation thereon ; and many wonders of the sort. Alexan¬ 
der’s officers are counts and barons. The real history only faintly 
glimmers through a grotesque compound of puerile fictions and 
distorted facts. But perhaps this mode of treating the mate¬ 
rials is not to be laid to the account of the versifier.” * 

Such is all that a professed critic chooses to say on a 
writer, who, if he had no other recommendation than 
his age, would be well entitled to attention ; and of this 
the greater part is incorrect. The same may be said of 
almost every writer of whom this dull and ill-informed 
German has ventured to speak. 

Of Alfonso el S/fbio, as a poet, we have much less to 
say than has been saidjby many others. Of his poetical 
productions, theCanttcas de Nuestra Sehora, or “praises 
of our Lady," is in the Galician dialect, and has not, 
we believe, been published ; the Libro de las Querellas, 
or “book of lamentations,” has not been discovered; and 
the Libro del Tesoro, or “ book of treasure,” relating to 
the philosopher’s stone and the moral virtues, contains 
but few couplets, which are probably not his. ft must 
therefore be evident, that, until the works of this author 
are determined by the soundest laws of criticism, and 
published, any opinion of his merit would be highly 

1 Whoever laid io, displayed great ignorance Df the lubject 

9 History of Spanish Literature. Tola book should be scouted from the 
field of literature. 



premature; unjust alike to the subject and to the matt. 
The few stanzas which have been from time to time 
inserted in the collections of different writers; display no 
great ability, and are of doobtful paternity. 1 

Juan Ruin, archpriest of Hita, who flourished about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, is the next Castilian 
poet in the order of time. His works were written in 
prison, whither he had been consigned by order of the 
cardinal don Gil, archbishop of Toledo, who filled that 
see from 1337 to 1330. Into the cause of his disgrace 
it would be vain to enquire. He himself assigns it to 
calumny and to perjured witnesses: but from die free¬ 
dom of some passages in his writings, — a freedom not 
decorous in any man, and highly censurable in a cler¬ 
gyman, —we may be pardoned for inferring that it was 
owing to som? imprudent Conduct or intemperate lan¬ 
guage of his own. The place of his confinement ap¬ 
pears to have been Toledo. His works are of a varied 
description; varied alike in matter and metre. The 
far greater number, however, relate to a subject which 
we should scarcely have expected in an archpriest — 
profane love. Ovid was evidently his favourite; and 
though his expressions are much less licentious than 
those of the Roman rake, his Spirit is highly exception¬ 
able. Nqw he falls in love with some nun he saw for 
the first time at church, and sendB an old procuress to 
plead for him ; now he meets a country girl, and woOs 
for himself; now he makes an appointment with a lady 
at the house of the old woman; now the old woman,' 
perceiving that he is. tired of his present mistress, pro¬ 
poses another, and obtains his consent to visit her; 
and now, in the spirit of the age, he clotheB lewd ima¬ 
ginings.in the garb of fable. In one piece he describes 
a procession of “ clerks and laymen, of friars and 
nuns, of dames and jugglers," who went out to Meet 
don Amor (Love); and this is the worst in the whole 
collection. The various religious orders he represents 

1 Nicqlu Antonio, Bibliotheca Votm, lib. vili cap,5. Sanchez, Collae. 
don, tom. L prologo. - ' 
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on this occasion u accompanied by musicians., and in 
the highest rapture welcoming the approach of thi little 
god: the words of their songs he profanely transfers 
from the mass-book and breviary; “Fenite exultemus" 
was chaunted by the black friars; “ Te Amorem 
laudamus" by the order of Santiago ; “ Exultemus et 
Itetemur” by the Augustinian and Franciscan monks: 
" Benedictus qui venit," and “ Mane nobiscum, Do. 
mine I" were the chorus of all. Monks, nuns, bishops; 
nobles, all were eager to receive bo distinguished a guest, 
and to receive him, too, exclusive of the rest. The monks 
offered him a magnificent house and spacious refectory, 
with flowing mantles, and excellent dormitories full of 
beds. The everlasting enmity between the monastic 
and secular clergy is proved by the monkB desiring the 
illustrious personage not to accept the invitations of the 
priests: — “ They have no commodities for so great a 
sefior.” The priests replied, that large refectories and 
kitdhens, unless they were well stocked, were of little 
value; that mantles without provisions, and beds with, 
out down, or pillows, or sheets, were still worse. The 
cavalleros at length pressed their claim. “ Do not 
listen to them, my lord,” said the squires ; “ they are 
only sharpers, who by false play will rob you of your 
money." The nuns advised him to reject the rest, 
promising him happiness enough in their society; 
when the clerks cried gut, “ My lord, beware of them, 
they will only jilt you; they are false to every body." 
At length don Amor decided, by accompanying our 
archpriest, who, he said, had been his devoted servant 
from a child. 1 

• It has, indeed, been contended, that the peculiar 
spirit of this author’s works is no proof of licentious¬ 
ness in himself, but is to be understood as a sharp 
lampoon on that of the age. Undoubtedly satire was 
the quality in which he excelled; undoubtedly, too, he 
found, subjects for its exercise. Thus, when he repre- 

1 poetiai del Arcipre«te de Hit*, p, 198, &c. (a pud Sanches, Colleccion, 
tout St.). Sanchez, prologo & loi tomM 1. et iv., * 
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seats the consternation of the chapter, of Talavera on 
receiving a prohibition from the pope and the cardinal 
archbishop, that no ecclesiastic should, on any pretence, 
keep a woman, married or single, in his household, his 
purpose is evident. “ I will never forsake my little 
Orabuena,” cries the dean : “ Nor I my Blaoca-flor,” 
cries a canon. “ Let us appeal from the pope to the 
king,” Bays another: “ some of the apostles had wives; 
tire we more holy ? ” “Are we not flesh and blood ? " asks 
a fourth? “ Is it not a virtue," enquires a vicar choral, 
“ to feed widows and orphans ; and if those orphans 
happen to be female, what fault is it of ours ? I wish 
the archbishop were here ; a nice milling would I give 
him ! ’’ But whatever might be hiB designs, it is. im¬ 
possible to exculpate him from gross licentiousness: the 
minuteness with which he relates his amours,—no 
matter whether he speak as an individual, or the repre¬ 
sentative of a class,—proves that he delighted in such 
descriptions. Besides, there is no evidence to prove,— 
on the contrary, there is much to disprove,—the depra¬ 
vity of the Spanish clerical orders in his day, or during 
the middle ages. The following extract is a favourable 
specimen of our author's manner; nor in this case is the 
translation superior to the original: — 

Monies do much in this vile world; they're good in love — 
they make 

A man of consequence, and clean transfonne the wildest rake; 
They make the cripple run, the dumbe to speke, the blinds to 
wake, — i 

Yea, he who has noe hands to use, desires goode coine to take. 

Or be a man an ignorant clowne, a real countreye elf, 

He soone becomes a lorde and sage when graced by princriy 
pelfe ; 

A man is prized the more, the more there's money on his sbelfe; 
He who no money has is not the master of his owne selfe. 

If you sholde have moche money, you will have moche conso¬ 
lation ; 

Pleasure; and of the pope milde terms; in Lente a goodlie 
riKon; 
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Yon soone will purchase paradise, you soone will get salvation ; 
Where moche coiqp chinks moche blessings flowss, and kind 
congratulation. 

I in the court of Rome have seene, where lives much sanctitie, 
That all to money paye their courte, and bowe the revegente 
knee ; 

Greta honour do they yieldeto it,with greetings grave to see,— 
All falle downs to it as to one in power's most highe degree. 

Money has manie an abbot made, archebisbopes, bishopes, 
priors, 

Doctors and patriarchs, mayors and monkes; to thousande 
brainleese friars 

Money has given acquirements soche as genius' selfe inspires; 
Lies it has made of truth, and truth of lies,-* as right requires. 

Money has laid down moche good law, given moche bad con¬ 
demnation ; 

Money with manie an advocate has bene the sole foundation 
Of covenants and support of pleas where wrongs outlaugbs 
vexation; 

With money, in fine, you may have law grief and excellent 
reparation. 

I have known it compasse' marvels, where muche has bene 
employ'd. 

Many have death deserved who still thereby have life enjoy'd ; 
Others have strait bene slaine whose life no crime hath e’ere 
alloyde; 

Its pleadings manie a soule have saved, and manie a soule 
destroyde. , 

It has made the poor their vineyardes lose and homes, without 
a hinte, 

Bed, boarde, and furniture — all, all has melted in its minte; 
Through all the worlde the scurvie goes, —hands itch to take 
• its printe; 

Where money rings, as a man may saye, the eye is sure to 
squinte. 

I have seene coine holde the best estates and palaces of price, 
Tall, costlie, and with paintings fill'd, arranged with taste moste 
nice; ’ 

Villas, and lawnes, and castled towers of admirable device, — 
All things Berve money, all fulfills its wishes in a trice. 

B 4 
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I hare beard a number of preaching monkea, with wond'raas 
elocution. 

Denounce on money and all its snares I ken not what confusionj 
But though they in the streetes and squares cry up its perse¬ 
cution, 

They horde it in convent cuppes and bagges with the fondest 
'resolution. 


Every households Joan ihher village cot, and ladie of condition, 
Has her toile and dourie paid in coins, for comfort or nutritionj 
I never kenn'd a beauty yet that did not aa an apparition 
Hate poverty; where there is money, there is state to her full 
ambition. 


Money’s a subtle advocate, a silver-slipper’d thinge; 

Money's the worUe's resolver, for'it makes a clownett kinge; 

For money and love and soche like gills a woman will take 
winge, 

Albeit the latch sholde be Bhut within, and mamma sholde 
holde the stringe. 

It beates downs walls, it beates downe towers inviolate as a 
nunne; 

And ye may take my worde for troth, there’s not beneath the 
sunne 

A Blave whose freedoms may not bee by monies lightly won; 

But he who has noe golde to give, his palfreye will not runue. 

Money makes grave things light, but let him who lays siege to 
my purse-stringes know, 

I am not to be by his witte beguiled, however brave a beau; 

Or little or moche it is not lente witlnjpt usurie — Noe, noe ! 

1 am not to be paide in pleasaunt wordes where money does not 
goe. 

In soche a case if you would not lende, joke too with a like 
frank brow, 

Heare him not oute, to his well-urged suite nor ear nor time 
allow j 

He who haa not honey in bis ferine shnuld have it in his vowe; 

The merchaunt who does so in sooth will truckle well I trowe! > 

. It could not easily be supposed that a writer, with an 

Imagination so subject to the dominion of the senses. 


1 The translation It taken from the Foreign Review, No. I. 
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and of bo satirical a vein, should yet have composed 
several devotional pieces, — pieces, too, which would hgwe 
done honour to a holy anchoret. In the version of the 
following, we are rather below than equal to the'.ori¬ 
ginal : — • . 

TO THE VIRGIN. 

My longing heart will turn to thee,' 

Sweet Flower of Paradise ! 

And from it, on my bended knee, 

Shall grateful songs arise. 

Oh, never may my wandering bouI 
From thee its homage bear; 

Nor let me in tny service cool, 

Thou Fairest of the fair! 

In thee unbounded is my hope, 

Thou Queen of realms above ! 

In thee I feel my firmest prop, 

Thou Source of heavenly love ! 

Oh, now, when darkest scenes appal 
Thy mercy let me find! 

Oh, hasten at thy suppliant’s call, 

" Thou Friend of human-kind • 


Thou art the soul’s bright polar star, 
The haven of the good! 

Thou art the beacon from afar, 

To glide us o’er the flood ! 


1 Quiero sequir k ti, Flor de lai florea! 
Siempre dealr can tar de tua loo res, 

Non ma partir de te servir, 

Melor de las mejoreal 

Gran flanza he yo en ti, Sefloraj 
La mi esperanza en tt es toda bora. 

Be tribulacion sin tardania, 

Venme UbrBr agora 1 
Estrella del mar, puerto de folgura ! 
Re medio do peaar e de tristura ! 

Venme librar e comfortar, 

Sefioya del altura I 

Nunna fallece la tu merced cumplida, 
Siempre guarescea de cultas e caidA 
Nunca perece, nln entristeca 
Quien a Li non olviria, 

Sufro gran mal, sin merecer fit tuerto 
Me quejo tal, porque cuido ser muarto. 
Mas tu me vaf non veo al 
Que me saque k puerto. 
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• • Now let thy beams my gloom dispel, 

, Oh, thou who shui’st on high ! 

And in my heart thy presence dwell, 

, Thou Empress of the sky ! 

Lady ! thy pity faileth not, 

Its source is never dry ; 

Nor are the sorrowful forgot 
Who on thee humbly cry. 

Thy ■votary need fear no ill, 

Though thousand dangers frown; 
Thou wUt with faith his bosom fill, 
From thine exalted throne. 


Lady I my hour of ne|d is come, 

Though conscience clear my soul, 

And over me the waves of doom, 

In awful billows roll. 

If thou vouchsafe not thy support, 

What other shall I crave ? 

'Tis thou must bear me to the port, 

Or here must be my grave. 

We may wish that these strains had been addressed to 
a nobler subject than even the Virgin; but the religion 
of Mary, more than that of Christ, ruled the middle 
ages. 1 

Contemporary with the archpriest of Hita, or in the 

1 Poesiai del Arclprwte de Hits, p. 278. Bohl'dB Faber. Floraeta da 

Rinuu Castellanas, tom. L and No. 1. , _ __ ... 

Of this poet the leaned Bouterwek thus sf-eaks ' Don Juan Manuel 
(of whocb more anon) “ had for hit contemporary the author of an allept*. 
rical poem, written in Castilian alexandrines, or in a kind of verse which 
may be called doggereL The result of the researches of the Spanish critics 
aeeribe this very singular work to Juan Ruiz, archpriest Df Hlta in Cas¬ 
tile. This writer evidently possessed a lively Imagination: he has per¬ 
sonified, with great drollery, Lent, the Carnival, and Breakfast, under the 
titles Dona Quaresma, Don Carnal, and Don Almuerxo i and these and 
other personages are placed In a very edifying connection with Don Amor. 
The -object of the satire is thus apparent, but the execution is as unskilful 
0 the language is rude, Onlyapart.Df the work has been preserved.”— 
B&ory of Span. Lit. p. 44. ^ . . . . , 

The poem to which this erudite sage alludes as imperfect, is printed In 
All; and, so fkr from being the only, it Is not one twentieth portion of the 
nchprlest’i works. The sage had seen a meagre fragment In Velasques, 
ttab only portion he did see; and he pronounced judgment, ex caihedrd , 
cm the rest To what impositions will not the public submit! 

ft would be easy to prove that this German knew as little of the poets 
we have already mentioned, as of Juan Rulzj but we have said enough to 
expase him i nor is there much honour to be gained by breaking a butterfly 
upon the wheel 
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ume century with him, were several other poets, o£ 
whose works, however, but few fragments have yet been 
published, and those few exhibit nothing likely to attract 
the reader's attention. Of these were the infante don 
Juan Manual ; don Juan de la Cerda, also a prince of 
the royal house of Castile; Pero Gonsalez de Mendoza, 
grandfather of the first marquis of Santillana; the Jew 
Rabbi Santo, a favourite of Pedro the Cruel ; the arch¬ 
deacon of Toro ; Lopez de Ayala; Feman Perez de 
Guzman, and a considerable number who flourished 
under Juan II., and whose songs are to be found in 
the Cancionero General. The marquis of Santillana, 
the most elegant scholar at the court of Juan; and his 
friend Juan de Mena, the best Castilian poet of the 
fifteenth century, have obtained more attention from 
native and foreign biographers than their merits deserve. 
Of the former, several pieces, chiefly of a devotional 
and amatory nature, appear in the older Cancioneros ; 
but moBt are yet in MS. Juan de Mena has been more 
fortunate: his Labcrinto, or Trescientas Capias, a di¬ 
dactic allegoric poem, has, we suspect, been more praised 
than read. To us, 'at least, it exhibits no traces of 
genius: Juan de Mena is beyond all comparison inferior 
to the more ancient poets we have already noticed. In 
this century, too, originated most of the historic, chh. 
valric, and romantic ballads, of which so many collec¬ 
tions have been published, both in Spain and other 
countries, and of which several have been translated 
into our language by Bowring and Lockhart. To the 
translatiofis of these writers the reader is referred for 
specimens of the lyrical compositions of Castile. In 
the first place, we have not the space, and, if we had, 
we should not have the inclination, to insert them; for 
sure we are, whatever authoritative names have been 
added to support the contrary hypothesis, that the merit 
and antiquity of the Spanish ballads have been egre- 
giously over-rated . 1 

1 Nicolas Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetui. tom. 1L passim. Sanchei, Collec¬ 
tion. prologo *1 tomo L Lockhart 1 ! Spanish Ballads, and Bowling’s Spanish 
Romances, passim. 
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So much for the poetry of Castile: we will row 
briefly advert to that of the other kingdoms. 

The poetry of Catalonia and of Aragon is not of 
equal antiquity, at least with that of Castile; but it is 
of a widely different character. As in the latter it was 
strictly national, in the former it was of foreign ex¬ 
traction. The troubadours of Provence and Languet 
doc, from their proximity to the two Spanish provinces, 
would soon introduce their art into the Peninsula. Al¬ 
fonso II. of Aragon, who reigned from II68 to 1196, 
has a place in the literary history of those bards; but 
of his compositions no record remains. Guillermo 
viscount de Berguedan, a Catalan, who lived in the fol¬ 
lowing century, has been more fortunate: some of his 
pieces have survived the wreck of time, but they are 
yet in MS. in the library of-the Vatican. This is the 
leas subject of regret, if, as we are assured, they are 
filled with obscenities. He is charged, too, with being 
a murderer,—with treacherously slaying a noble baron, 
superior in riches and power to himself; and we are 
told that he went not unpunished; that, having been 
taken, his possessions confiscated, and set at liberty to 
be abandoned by all, he was at length killed by a com¬ 
mon soldier. Don Jayme el Conquistador is also ranked 
among the sons of song,—with what justice we cannot 
decide. Of Mosen Pero March, and Jacrae March, 
we know little, except that in the metropolitan library 
of Seville there is a folio MS. of the second, written 
at the command of don Pedro IV., king of Aragon, 
Pedro III. made his dispute with the pope and the 
French prince 2 die subject of a poem. The Valencian, 
Mosen Jorde, whose brows, according to the marquis of 
Santillana, were adorned with the laurel, was a poet of 


Some of the moat Intereating originals of the Spanish romances and 
ballads have been published by Uepping, Sammlung der beatenflpaniachen 
Romanzen, 1 vol. 12mo. Leipzig, 1817 ; CpUecclon de loa mas Celebrea An- 
tiguai Roman cel. London. 2 voia. 12mo. 1826; and Bohl de Faber Fioreata 
deRlmaa Antlguaa Caatellann, 5 vola. Bvo. Hamburgh, 1921—1825. The. 
text of the flrat, however, U full of blunder! ; and the laat exhibit! Httld 
judgment in the arrangement, and still leaf in the»election. 

[J See VoL 1IL p. 114. 
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Jnore eminence than any of the preceding! As he lived 
late in the fourteenth century, not the middle of the 
thirteenth, and as some of his ideas are evidently the 
same as those of Petrarch, we may infer that he scru¬ 
pled not to rob that famous Italian. Mosen Febler 
wrote on the conquest of hiB native city, Valencia; and 
he was followed by Ansias March, one of the best Va- 
lencian poets during the fifteenth century. 1 

The art which these minstrels professed they called 
La gaya Ciencia, or the merry art. In 1823 a con¬ 
sistory or academy of its professors was established at 
Toulouse. Here rewards—the moBt common was a 
flower of gold or silver — were proposed to the poet 
who, at a given time, should repair to that place, and to 
whom should be adjudged the prize of merit. The 
institution, which was governed by seven noble poets, 
had its peculiar constitutions, both for estimating the 
literary merits of the applicants, and for regulating the 
prizes. Frequently the assembled poets were orally 
examined as to their knowledge of the principles of the 
ar(, and, above all, to the passion itself — love — which 
was the exclusive theme of the society. The questions 
propounded were sometimes remarkable. “ Suppose 
there are two lovers, of whom one is constantly inclined 
to jealousy, and showa it on the least occasion; the 
other exhibits north, but is tranquil from his confidence 
in his raistresB: which of them is the most influenced 
by the passion?’ 1 To decide this important question, 
the seven directors called in a jury of ladies, who con¬ 
stituted the <f court of love,” and whose decisions were 
registered as decrees. Until 1890 the Catalan and Ara- 
gtmese troubadours resorted to the French academy; 
hut in that year, Juan I., whose immoderate attachment 
to these idle pursuits has been recorded?, founded a 
similar one at Barcelona; and as none of his subjects 

1 Authorltlea: Nicolai Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetui, tom. ii Sanches, 
Notai iobre la Casta del Marques de SantUlana. Merveiin, Hiitolre de la 
Pbdale Fran raise, paiiim. Baiter, Cruaca PToenial, p. 75, &c. Quadric, 
Storia d'Ornt Poesla, tom. Li 

a _Vol, III. p. 145. 
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were sufficiently learned to preside over it, or to draw 
.ip rules for its government, he solicited and obtained 
professors from France; he even assigned an annual 
stipend for its support. His successor, Martin, ampli. 
fied both its privileges and its means; but troubles 
arrived, and it fell into neglect, until Fernando I. re¬ 
stored it, at the express entreaty of the marquis of 
Villena. The marquis himself was no mean poet: he 
composed several pieces, one of which, an allegorical 
masque, performed on a festive occasion at the court of 
Aragon, is mentioned with high praise. But whether 
this praise be deserved cannot be determined, so long 
as his compositions remain in MS. The same may be 
said of many other writers. Indeed, at every step the 
literary historian has to lament his want of materials. 
So long as meagre fragments'or isolated songs only are 
produced, little reliance should be placed on any opinion 
which may be formed respecting the merit of their 
author. That the marquis was also a scholar, must be 
inferred from his reputation as a magician: his books 
were burnt by order of a Castilian bishop, and he hira- 
Belf would probably have shared the same fate, but for 
his close connection with the royal houses of Aragon and 
Castile. 1 

In examining such fragments as literary biographers, 
or some of the earlier cancioneros hffte printed of the 
Spanish troubadours, it is impossible not to be struck 
with their feeble uniformity. They sought only for the 
approbation of the fair: pretty conceits and elegant 
phraseology were likely to be more acceptable than in¬ 
vention or vigour; brief lays or canzonets than con¬ 
tinuous pieces. Accordingly we find that this species df 
composition is singularly destitute of genius,—as much 
so as any modern book for a lady's boudoir. We have 
more than once pressed on the literati of Spain the 
propriety of publishing in one collection the best pieces 
of their ancient troubadours; but the present enquiry. 
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circumscribed as it has beef, has satisfied us that they 
are scarcely worth rescuing from oblivion. 

Omitting 'all mention of. Wavarre, which has either 
done nothing for literature, or its productions have had 
thf singular misfortune of lying wholly buried, we 
nov# pass to Portugal. And here we are bound in 
•honesty to declare, that, except the old Portuguese 
.chronicles, we are very imperfectly acquainted with the 
literature of that country. Both Nicolas Antonio and 
Bouterwek laboured under the same disadvantage ; so, 
in fact, has every writer on the subject; for even a 
tolerable history of Portuguese literature is among the 
' things to be desired. 1 Gonsalo Henriquez and Egaz 
Moniz, two lyric poets, are said to have been contempo¬ 
rary with Alfonso I. If so, the poetry of Portugal has 
undoubtedly die advantage over that of the sister kingdom 
in point of antiquity; for the Poema del Cid is not appa¬ 
rently older than the year 1200. If so, too, lyric composi¬ 
tions must have existed in Portugal two centuries earlier 
than in any other province of the Peninsula ; for the 
Spanish ballads and songs, of which so much has been 
written from time to time in this country, are, as before 
observed, of comparatively modern date. A few verses 
only of the two poets in question have yet been pub¬ 
lished ; we will not, therefore, express an opinion as to 
their merits. 0| greater antiquity, in the opinion of 
Manoel de Faria y m Sousa, is a metrical narrative, 
relating to the early history of the Peninsula. The 
royal Dinis was certainly a poet; a fact for which 
we have the unquestionable testimony of the marquis 
of Santillana. His effusions are said to be comprised 
jn two MS. cancioneiros,—one containing his spiritual, 
the other his profane pieces. The first is entitled 
Cancioneiro de Nossa Senhora (our Lady's song-book), 
— doubdess from its containing many cantigas in her 
honour. The example of the monarch is sure to be fol- 

r i Let ui hope that it will be supplied by a pen Neman, Bald to be now 
occupied on the Hiitory of Portugal; the only man out of that country, 
probably the only man in Europe, capable of doing Justice to the lubject. 
Meed we mention Dr. Southey ? 



ldwed .at court, 'and a&.iht&Vlityjil 
cosset of ’ society ; -yet p*M» of ntt j 
temporary with huUL^o^ltleHj eithel 
efforts have been lel^parY’ by time, or still 
shrouded in the dust of libraries. The fourteent! 
tury can boast of several royal names: Alfonso ! 
a natural son of Dinis, invoked the muses—we .... 
told, with Borne success; but his writings no lonfeC 
exist. Alfonso IV., and his son Pedro I., soothed the’ 
cares of royalty by the delightful art. The infante 
Pedro, son of Joam I., probably acquired a taste for 
poetry by his travels. 1 The most ancient cancioniero 
general exhibits the name of many writers of the fif¬ 
teenth ceiitury. Of all these, Ribeiro was the most 
celebrated. This poet, an officer of king Manuel's 
household, is said to have pined by a hopeless passion 
for a daughter of that monarch. This circumstance, 
however, did not prevent him from marrying another, 
—we are unwilling to suppose that he was married 
when first assailed by the new passion—but his life 
was melancholy, morbidly so. Though he sought the 
woods and mountains, to complain over his fate, that 
fate will excite little sympathy. His grief appears*to 
have been more.sentimental than real: assuredly the. 
fragments which we have seen are not distinguished 
for pathos. His descriptions of natiugt and of natural 
life were the subjects in which ^e excelled; not the 
delineation of passion. In this respect he is held su¬ 
perior to Juan del Enzina, the contemporary Castilian, 
who likewise cultivated the pastoral muse. For many 
of his conceptions he was evidently indebted to Virgil; 
for more still to the Italian poets. In one of his pro* 
ducdons, the Menina e Moga, he has interwoven the 
chief circumstances of his peculiar situation; but the 
whole is so complex, so studiously obscure, as to be 
scarcely intelligible any where; in some parts it is an 
absolute riddle. Few readers, however, will be disposed 
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his meaning j or, 
interest'tfl/lfteiit. Which, if impoctaitt 
be indifFeffent4^*fesrs. He was foi- 
bjr’ Chris to va& Falcao, dfTi pastoral poet, and 
i, loo, of no mean merit, — at least if we may judge 
n tile very narrow data we have consulted. From 
great number of pastoral poets in the fifteenth cen- 
&f, Portugal has been called the native land of that 
pecies of poetry; forgetting that to Italy the honour, 
.such as it is, must be assigned. Whatever is unnatural 
cannot long exist: the pastorals, both of Italy and Por¬ 
tugal, were artificial: though filled with rocks, and 
streams, and trees, with tender shepherdesses and pining 
swains, they carried on their very surface the smoke 
of cities and the frivolity of courts; and are now de¬ 
servedly forgotten. The.mania was afterwards revived 
in Spain, but to be as transient in its existence, and as 
confined in its influence, as in the sister country.. 1 
, Like the provinces w’hich have been mentioned, Ga¬ 
licia can boast of its poets. The similarity of its dia¬ 
lect with that of Portugal, rendered the literature of the 
twtj provinces common. From a very early period it 
was ‘celebrated for its lyric bards. Whether Payva, 
who is also said to have suffered through an imprudent 
attachment to a Lusitanian infanta, was a Galician, is 
doubtful ; but Feraan Gonsalez de Sanabria, who was 
undoubtedly of that country, must be referred to the 
fourteenth century. The same may be said of Vasco 
Perez de Camoens, ancestor of the famous Luis de 
'Camoens, author of the Lusiad. This Vasco left Ga¬ 
licia in 1370, and entered into the service of the Por¬ 
tuguese monarch, king dom Fernando. The best proof 
that.the Galician was earlier employed than any other 
peninsular dialect in lyrical composition, is the fact, 
that several Castilians rhymed in it. Among them was 
Alfonso el Sabio, who would scarcely have used it in 

1 Nlcolaa AntonlD, Bibliotheca Vetui. pa§Bim. Forla y Soum, Eurra 
Portuguese, tom, ill. Bouterwek, Hutory of Portuguese Literature, 
p. 5, &c. 
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prefersaoe to the Cmtttian, had the tettfv keen so veil 
adapted to the purpose; in other words, so veil cul¬ 
tivated. After Vai«, we have the names of other pneiq, 
but we shall find room only for Mamas, surnaiaed W 
enamorado, or the lovesick, whose effusion* and IK*- 
fortunes are celebrated throughout the Peninsula. Man- 
das was a knight of the order of Cslatrava, of which thfc 
marquis of Villena was grand master, and oscapfcda« 
post in die service of that nobleman. His valour wife 
equal to hia poetic talent; for often had he disti n gui s hed 
himself against the Moors of Granada. Bang im¬ 
prudent enough to fall in love with a lady in die house¬ 
hold of the marquis,—one much above his condition in 
life,—he thereby brought on himself all hia misfortune*. 
The nobleman Boon afterwards married her to an hidalgo 
of the country; but this marriage did not cure the in¬ 
fatuation of the poet. He entered into an intrigue with 
die lady; it was discovered by die husband, who com¬ 
plained to don Enrique. In vain did the latter expos¬ 
tulate with the criminal lover, and forbid him to see the 
lady: the command was disobeyed. Indignant at this 
contempt of his authority, the grand master committed 
the poet a close prisoner to the castle of Aijoniha, a few 
leagues from Jaen. While there, he compowd numerous 
stanzas expressive of his love and sufferings, and of the 
injustice with which he was treated. Had he confined 
these effhsions to the prison in'which he lay, he might 
have been pitied; but, regardless alike iff the lady’s 
happiness, of hia obligations to the marquis, and ids 
own honour, he contrived to send them to her. One* 
of these fell into the hands of- the enraged husband, 
who immediately hastened to the castle of Arjonilk, in 
the resolution of vengeance. Marcias, who was at the 
grate of his dnngeon, received a spear into his body, 
and expired on the spot. His fate can excite little 
sympathy. 1 

1 Nlcolu Antonin, Bibliotheca Vetua, lib, lx. and x. Sancltei, Votai 
eobre 1 b Carta del Marquea de San ti liana. - Bouterwak, HU tor y of Pot tv- 
gueae Literature, p. SO, &c. For an account of the Jewish writers, the 
reader may conjult the rabbinical work* of Wolf and Bartoloiil. 1 
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At in the preceding volumes ire here mentioned the 
foundation of the old Spanish universities, we need not 
revert to the subject. Were oar lhnits more extended, 
we would notice the JeusieU writers of the Peninsula,— 
writers great in number, and not inferior in merit to 
die Arabs; though such notice could scarcely be included 
in the plan of this compendium. The Jews belong not 
to a country: they are every where strangers and aliens. 
Their literature is peculiar to themselves, and must be 
sought in the elaborate bibliothecas expressly devoted to 
the subject. 

III. Science and the A rts. — As the theological 
writers of the Peninsula will be mentioned in the en¬ 
suing chapter, all that remains for us to notice is the gene¬ 
ral elate of the sciences and artB in Christian Spain; and 
the names of such as obtained celebrity in either, or were 
distinguished for their general learning. The less re. 
markable names will be found in the. list at the com¬ 
mencement of Volume V. 

The scientific state of Christian Spain, as compared 
with the Mohammedan, exhibits a lamentable contrast. 
During the first four centuries from the Arabian inva¬ 
sion, Christian Spain can name but one physician ; and 
that one appears to have been an inhabitant of Cordova, 
and consequently wholly indebted for his skill to the Mo¬ 
hammedans. During the same period, three mathema¬ 
ticians are named, all of the tenth century. Nor from 
the eleventh to the sixteenth was the case much better. 
Medicine was abandoned to the Jews* and mathematics 
‘ were scarcely studied, In the thirteenth century, Juan 
Pedro, a native of Lisbon,— first a physician, and sub¬ 
sequently a churchman, who rose to the dignity of pope, 
and-is known as John XXI.,—wrote on medicine, logic, 
and other subjects. It may, however, be doubted 
whether he has not been confounded with two other 
writers, both called Pedro, both churchmen, and both 
writers on mathematics and logic. In the national 
libraries many MSS. are extant, under the name of Petrus 
Hispanus; but whether there were only two or several of 
s £ 
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the namej cannot be determined. But to'Alfonso X, 
surnamed el Sabio, must be assigned the most glorious 
place in Spatfish science. His astronomical tables, so 
well known to the scientific historian, are distinguished 
both for great ability and great diligence. It mutt not, 
however, be concealed that for tneir construction he 
was chiefly indebted to several Mohammedan astrono¬ 
mers; so that it is impossible ’ to say what, or even 
whether any, portion of the labour were his. Yet no¬ 
thing is more true than that, even if he had no imme¬ 
diate hand in their construction,— an hypothesis some¬ 
what improbable,—he was capable of the task. He had 
certainly, as appears from die preface of a scientific 
translation from the Arabic into the Castilian, made con¬ 
siderable progress in the study both of pure and mixed 
mathematics. He was filled with ardour for such pur¬ 
suits, or he would never have subjected himself to so 
much trouble and expense, both in collecting authorities, 
or causing them to be translated; and in attracting, by 
liberal recompences, to his court the ablest mathema¬ 
ticians of the age. —Whether Amaidus Villanovus, who 
is known to have been conversant both in medicine and 
philosophy, was a Spaniard or a Frenchman, has been 
much disputed; but the balance weighs in favour of 
the former hypothesis. His medical and chemical 
works have been printed. So high was his reputation 
as a chemical philosopher, thttt by the vulgar he was 
said to have discovered the secret of creation, and to 
have actually fomed a human creature from the hid-, 
den properties of matter. Greater than all who either 
preceded or followed him was the famous Raym undo 
Lully, of Majorca, whose learning and subtlety Were 
equalled only by those of Thomas Aquinas. On gram¬ 
mar, logic, the mathematics, philosophy, metaphysics, 
law, chemistry, medicine (we shall hereafter advert to 
his theology), he wrote at length ; and on some of*them 
so profoundly, that by the vulgar of his time he was 
regarded as a magician. His life and fate will hereafter 
be noticed. Contemporary with him were Antonio 
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Andreas, who wrote on metaphysics and natural phi. 
losophy, and another Raymundo, with whom he has 
been sometimes confounded. If we except the pre. 
ceding names, there is scarcely another to be found in 
any of the sciences worthy of particular mention. 1 

It does not appear that in any one of die useful arts 
of life the Spanish Christians were equal to the Moors. 
However liberal the fueros granted with the view of 
encouraging agriculture, no part of the Christian terri¬ 
tory was ever so well cultivated as the Mohammedan; 
nor, consequently, did any part yield so ample a revenue. 
The same may be said of the mechanic arts, of manu¬ 
factures, and of commerce. Perhaps the heavy duties 
which were imposed on various branches of industry, 
and on their transfer from hand to hand, were the chief 
cause of the difference. In Spain no personal tribute 
was known : all taxes were raised on commodities, sales, 
and barters, and on rural property. Thus, not only 
were forests, mountains, pastures, cornfields, gardens, 
orchards, &c. subject to an imposition; but, when the 
produce changed hands, both seller and purchaser had 
also to pay a certain sum, which varied in various 
places. The case was the same with respect to every 
other saleable article,—to wine, butcher's meat, bread, 
milk, &c.; each tradesman paying a tax in proportion 
to the extent of hit dealings. The transit of merchan¬ 
dise,—of every species of vendible commodity,—was 
no, less subject to onerous imposition. In the mili¬ 
tary art, indeed, the Spaniards were fully equal to their 
more ingenious enemies. In one respect they were 
less scrupulous; for while the Mohammedans never 
entered a mosque except to prayer, they seldom hesitated 
to convert a church into a fortress; and in a church, 
too, while on warlike service, they generally passed tfte 
night. . The profanation excited no attention; the wsr 

1 Nicolai Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetua, lib. vl.—x. Maadeu, Eapafla 
Arabe, lib. ii. Merer), Grand Dlctlonnalre Hiatorique, art Raymtitul 
Z*% 
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was considered one of religion ; and ecclesiastics, *** 
bishops as well as priests,—often swelled the ranks of 
battle. Thus, Sisnando, bishop of Santiago, fell in a 
battle with the NormansI, and three Catalan bishop*, 
Ethio of Barcelona, Otho of Gerona, and Arnulfo of 
Viqne, while fighting the Moors.* In architecture, too, 
the Spaniards will sustain a comparison with the Arab*. 
If their palaces, hospitals, fortresses, and baths were 
less extensive than those of the latter, they were ge. 
nerally as elegant; and their churcheB were superior to 
the mosques, if we only except the wonderful erection 
at Cordova. 8 Ecclesiastical structures were the first to 
which the Christians, after the restorationof their mon¬ 
archy, directed their cares: the church of the Holy 
Ctosb at Cangas was built by the son of Pelayo 4 ; and 
Fruela I, founded a more splendid one at Oviedo. The 
three churches founded by Alfonso II. in that city were 
of a still higher order; the arches and columns being 
of marble. His successors, especially Alfonso III., who 
built the magnificent church of Compostella; Ordoiio II., 
who erected the spacious cathedral of Leon, and Fer¬ 
nando I., who founded the church of San Isidro in 
the same city, nobly imitated his example: nor were 
the successors of the latter less mindful of so pious a 
duty. The same may, with equal justice, he asserted 
of the kings of Navarre, Aragon, Portugal, and the 
counts of Barcelona. And though one monastery only 
can be assigned to the eighth century, — that of San 
Pedro de Villanuova 8 , we know that seme Were founded 
in that age, but were subsequently destroyed during the 
devastating irruptions of the Arabs. The chief erec¬ 
tions of the ninth were the monastery ef San Zacarifie 
in the Pyrenees of Navarre; that of San Pelayo de 
Antealtares in Santiago ; that ef San Martin de Pineio, 
in the same City; tint ef San Julian de Samos, in the 

1 Vol ll p. J3L » iMi p. sot. and VoL IH. p. 7t. 

* VoL L p. SSL The pelece of Medlna-Axhaxfe vu alio nnequaled. 
Ibid, p.288. 

k , 4 VoL IL p, ISi. * Ihld. note to p. 12*. 1 
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bishopric of Lugo ; that of San Pedro de Ripol, in the 
lordship of'Vique; and that of Our Lady of Montserrat, 
on the famous mountain of that name. The tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries were greatly 
remarkable for euch salutary foundations; scarcely a 
monarch who did not erect and endow one; many a 
considerable number: but we have net Bpace for the 

l! 


CHAP. IV. 

TBX CHURCH. 


The state of the church and of religion in the Peninsula, 
especially in Leon and Castile, is of sufficient import, 
ance to claim a separate chapter; and, for the sake of 
greater dearness, we proceed to examine it under the 
consecutive heads of — I. The Secular Church, its 
Hierarchy, Doctrine, and Discipline; II. The Monastic 
and Religious Orders; III. Martyrs and Confessors; 
IV., Heresies and Persecution; V. Theologians. 

I. Ab the supreme temporal head of the church, the 
pope, immediately %fter the restoration, continued to 
exercise the same jurisdiction as during the monarchy 
of the Wisigoths,—viz. to remit the pallium; to judge 
in appeals; to send nuncios ; and to nominate resident 
legates, — resident, however, only for a limited period, 
• 

‘ Xlmenes, De Rebus Hipanlcls, lib. vl. cap. 84. (spud Schottum, His. 
pania IUostrata, tom. iL) Aguirre and Catalanl, CoUectw Mai tin a 
Conciliorum, tom. iv. Concilium Leglonenie, can. 30. 39, Ac. Yenes, 
-Oronlea 6moral d* k Orden de San Benito (In variii •crtpturis). Balunui, 
CoUectio Veterum Monument or ura Script 1, 8. 45, &c. Cronlcon AlbeU 
dense, p. 453. (apud Florez, Eipafla Sagraoa, tom. xllL) Hlstoria Compos- 
tellana, lib. L cap. 2. (apud eundem, tom. xx.) Sampirus Aitoricensis, 

R 458. (apud eundem, tom. xlv.) Sebaitianus SalmantI certain, p. 467. 
.pud eundem, tom. *111.) Monachu* SUensis, p. 2KL (apud Bundem, 

S DO.XVU.) Florez, Eipafla Sagrada, (variis tomia et scrtpturis.) Marca 
ispanlca, lib. iv. col §97. necnon uiisertatio de Cultu B. Marin Virginls 
in Monte Serrata, col 335. j cum multis alii*. 
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and for s specific duty.i But it was not to be expected' 
that, While the pretensions of the pope were miking each 
progrdte to other parts of Europe, they should not also 
obtain some influence in this, especially after the French, 
the great advocates of these pretensions, began to he 
admitted to the chief ecclesiastical dignities. His infal¬ 
libility in all his decrees,— hiB superiority even’to an 
(ecumenical council, — the transmission of his sacred 
power to all other bishops, — the exclusive right to ca¬ 
nonise saints, to. elect or confirm other prelates, and to 
dispense with the obligations of the canons,—his domi¬ 
nion over the temporalities of all churches and monas¬ 
teries,—were not acknowledged in Spain during the first 
four centuries after the restoration, of the monarchy. 
Not that these pretensions were unknown; for, so early 
as the eighth century, the presbyter Migecio contended 
for the divine authority of the Roman see, and for the 
impeccability as well as infallibility of the pope, “ To 
Rome alone," Bays the priest, " Jesus Christ bequeathed 
his authority ; on her alone has he conferred the privi¬ 
lege of being holy, without spot or blemish; and of her 
alone has he said, ‘ On this rock will I build my church,' 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against her.' She 
shall not be defiled by corruption, or abomination, or 
lying. She is the New Jerusalem, which, according to 
the testimony of St. John, descended 1 from heaven." 
The strange perversion of the text,” the monstrous doc¬ 
trine which it involved, did. not escape castigation. 
Thus, Elipando of-Toledo:—“The words of Christ, 
which thou appliest to Rome alone, were spoken of the 
universal church, as scattered over the whole earth.”— 
" How canst thou say that the church of Rome is free * 
from spot or blemish, seeing that pope Liberius was con-' 
demned for a heretic, and that St. Gregory complained 
of the many wicked men who dwelt at Rdme in hia 
day •“ Whom are we to believe,—thee, who caUest 
that city a new heavenly Jerusalem; or the apostle 


A > Vol, I. p. 196. 
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St. Peter, who, in one of his epistles, .denounced it as a 
Babylon ?" The right of canonisation appears to have 
been arrogated by the popes as early aa the iflntV cm. 
tury, but not in Spain : here the honour Continued long 
afterwards, as it had been from the apostolic times, to 
be conferred by the bishop and clergy, in the presence 
and with the approbation of the faithful. That even in 
Catalonia, where the French had moBt influence, and 
where, consequently, we might expect to find some 
traces of it, the pope had no authority in such affairs, 
appears from the canonisation of St. Odo, bishop of Ur- 
gel: in 11 33 the act was made by the clergy and bishop, 
in the cathedral of that see. According to father Mari¬ 
ana, from the middle of the ninth century the election of 
bishops had need of confirmation by the Roman court ; 
and that previous to the arrival of the necessary bull, no 
prelate elect could enter on his functions. Nothing, 
however, is more certain, than that, down to the eleventh 
oentury, the Spanish metropolitans and suffragans, after 
their nomination by the king, were consecrated by their 
brethren, without even the formality of acquainting the 
Roman curia with the circumstance, much less without 
waiting for its approbation. The cas^was the same 
in regard to monasteries, which anciently depended on 
the diocesans ; but, at the commencement of the eleventh 
century, these establishments began to be gradually 
withdrawn from the tpiscopal jurisdiction, and placed 
under the immediate authority of the pontiff. In the 
same manner, dispensations appear to have been granted 
by the heads of the native chur&h, down to the eleventh 
century; but the exclusive power of the concession was 
at that time assumed by the successors of St. Peter. Of' 
the ancient independence of the Spanish church, no 
better proof need be adduced than what is furnished by 
the Historia Compostellana, composed early in the 
twelfth century, and by writers devotedly attached to the 
papal prerogatives. “ Spain," say the reverend canons, 
" did not follow the Roman ecclesiastical law, but that 
of Toledo, until king Alfonso compelled his subjects to' 
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confofm with the general law and customs. Since that 
time, the darkness of ignorance being somewhat dis¬ 
persed, the authority of the holy Roman church has 
begun to spread among the Spaniards."—“ Why recall 
the rudeness and ignorance of the old bishops of Sant* 
iago ? Under the Toledan discipline, a cardinal legate 
arrived in Spain, to collect information respecting the 
religion, learning, and customs of the church; and being 
arrived in Galicia, he politely acquainted the bishop of 
Compostella with his commission. The bishop called 
one of his treasurers, and said to him, ‘ A cardinal of 
the Roman church is comingj do thou meet him, and 
receive him exactly in the Bame manner as thou wast 
received when at Rome thyself.’ To this day the 
church of Rome has not forgotten this insult; and she 
endeavours to prevent the church of Santiago from 
increasing in power by new rights and dignities, for fear 
lest, under the eyes of the Spanish apostle, this church 
Should usurp the dominion over the western churches, 
just as Rome, by the authority of St. Peter, exercises it 
over alL” 1 

When the history of Compostella was written, the 
independence of the church was among the things which 
had been: many Of the papal pretensions were already 
received, the rest were eure to be so. The cause of this 
innovation must, as before observed,'be sought in the 
domestication throughout the Penihsula of French eccie- 
riastiea, the unscrupulous advocates of Roman infalli¬ 
bility and its universal jurisdiction. This is not the 
place to enquire what were the causes which bound that 
nation so closely to the see; but that such should be the 
ease will surprise no reader acquainted with the depd- 

1 Aguirre uid C at al a n!, Colleetk) Maxima Conclliorum Omnium His- 
panto, tom. ill. If. et v, (In multli lock) Elipando. Epistola L ad 
gechim (spud Flores, Espafla Saarada, tom. v.). Balus— 
laflMa Vetenim Mommsen toru*i. Script. 384. Mariana, de-Rebui Htokaick, 
11b. he. cap. 18. (apud Schottum, Hiipania Illustrate, tom. 11.) HUtorla 
CoaapoatelLiUy Ilk I. cap. 1. and 3. (apud Floras, tom. xa.) Maiden, 
Espana Arabe, Ub. iL p. 290. &c. Sempere, Considerations lur lea Causae 
rie la Grandeur et de la Decadence de la Monarchic Espaguole, tom. L 
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sition of Chilperie, the elevation of Pepin, and the i 
sequent obligation of die Carhrvmgiaa princes to the 
successors of St. Peter. The precedent of deposing one 
sovereign to make way for another, was not likely to 
remain inoperative: an extraordinary exception wee 
attempted to be converted into an arbitrary rule ; and 
the subjection of the temporal to the spiritual power to 
be loudly proclaimed. It was the interest of the new 
dynasty to support the monstrous doctrine; to it 
Charlemagne in particular felt that he was indebted both 
for his throne and for the increase of his authority. 
More than once was the dreaded ban of excommunication 
pronounced against not merely his personal enemies, but 
die {winces who sought to escape subjection to him. It was 
Soon propagated in Catalonia, many viscounts of which 
acknowledged the pope as their temporal superior. It 
thence passed into Aragon; and there seems to be no 
doubt that don Sancho I. acknowledged himself the 
vassal of Rome, and subjected to that see all the men. 
asteries of his kingdom. The humiliating conduct of 
’Pedro II. in thiB respect has been already noticed 1 ; 
and though his successors indignantly scorned the tribute 
and homage, Rome never forgot her claims, when, as in 
die case of die Sicilian war 3 , die had the opportunity 
of urging them. The doctrine was introduced into 
Castile and Leofi in the reign of Alfonso VI., the victor 
of Toledo, through “bis successive marriage* with two 
French princesses. His attachment to that nation ap¬ 
pears from die union of his two daughters with the 
counts Raymond and Henri; and from the dignities, 
ecclesiastical sb well as secular, which he conferred on 
\he adventurers who - continually arrived. Thus, after 
the conquest of the ancient Wiaigothic capital, he no¬ 
minated to the archiepkcopal throne, not a subject, 
but Bernard, a monk of Cluny, who soon filled the 
inferior dignities with individuals from the same coun¬ 
try. The archbishop of Santiago, Gelmirez, who had 


< VoL III, pp. 91. and 92, 
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been the secretary and friend of count Raymond, no. 
less zealously inculcated the (new opinions. Santiago 
was immediately subjected to the holy see; and se¬ 
veral bishoprics were in like manner exempted, not 
only from contributions towards the support of the 
Btate, but from either royal or archiepiscopal juris¬ 
diction. How different these were from those of the 
ancient Wisigoths, who Btyled the king God's vicar, and 
subjected to him the discipline of the church, may be 
seen from the speech of this Gelmirez, at Burgos, con¬ 
cerning the proposal of a reconciliation between Alfonso 
of Aragon and Urraca of Castile: 1 — 

" Dear brethren, In my capacity as minister and ambas¬ 
sador of Almighty God, and as bis .interpreter armed to defend 
the rights of holy church, I will show you the way of salvation 
which you should follow in this affair. You know, dear 
brethren, how the Lord our Redeemer created high-priests in 
the ancient law to govern his people and teach his doctrines: 
in like manner did he choose his apostles at the commence¬ 
ment of the new law, and ordained them his ministers. He con- 
ftded to them the holy sacraments, with the power of binding 
and of unloosing, both in heaven and on earth, in these m emnr- 
able words: —' Q,uodcumque ligaveritis super terram, erit 
ligatum et in coeiis; et quodcumque solveritis super terram, 
erit solutum et in crelis. ’ These words prove our high calling: 
We are the successors of the apostles j we have received the 
same power, and are invested with the higljest pastoral func¬ 
tions ; being the stewards and ministers ^if God. We have been 
called pontiffs: we are his hallowed children, according to 
scripture, ‘ Q,ui vos tangit, pupillam oculi mei tangit.’ Christ 
has also confided to us hu spouse, which is the church, and the 
instruction of his children ; and, what is still more precious in 
this world, the salvation of souls, the defence of his flock 
Against the devouring wolf, the duty of leading them into the, 
way of truth, and feeding them with sound doctrine, whenever 
they have wandered, or fallen into the pit of evil manners. 
The kings, dukes, and princes of the earth, with all Christian 
nations, are subject to us, and we watch over them all. 
Whprefore, dear brethren, I beseech and warn you not to per-‘ 
mit the king of Aragon and queen dofia Urraca, who are 
united by blood, to renew their unlawful marriage, to commit 


1 VoL II. p. 161. 
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a detestable and horrible crime. If you are embarrassed by the 
oath you took when the contract was made between the king and 
queen, and fear to commit the ain of peijury, know ye that 
suet} oaths are null; for as the scripture saith, ' Non est ob- 
servandum jnramentum, cum malum incaute promittitur,' as 
in case you should swear to murder, or tow constant fidelity 
in an adulterous attachment; for peijury is a less sin than 
either murder or continuance in adultery. Wherefore, having 
recalled your oath, I wam you not to sanction so great an 
iniquity: by the authority of God the Father Almighty we 
excommunicate whomsoever shall contract or even abet stich 
marriages;' we curse him, and expel him from the holy 
church.” 

Wltere such language could be held,—though on the 
present occasion the orator was assailed with yells and 
hisses by his audience, —the favourite maxims of the 
Roman court must have made considerable progress. 
But more than a century elapsed before they were un¬ 
hesitatingly received. After the destruction, however, 
of the. Gothic or Muzarabic office—of which more 
hereafter, — and the compilation of the canon law by 
Gratian, papal abuses were as prevalent in Spain as in 
any other country. Though the temporal jurisdiction 
of the pope was scouted by kings and people, he suc¬ 
cessfully established his authority in regard to canon¬ 
isation, bulls of confiscation, convocation of councils, 
monastic depeiglence, dispensations, tribute, &c.; and 
he laboured, with gjeat energy, to usurp, either for him¬ 
self or his creatures, the chief dignities of the Spanish 
church. This last was, doubtless, the most galling of 
the innovations; and we accordingly find frequent re¬ 
monstrances against its exercise. Thus the cortes of 
• Guadalaxara (held in 1390) called the attention , of 
Juan I. to the fact, that while not only Portuguese and 
Aragonese, but Italians, French, and even English, had 
benefices in Castile and Leon, not one inhabitant of 
these last kingdoms held the least preferment out of his 
Own country. They complained that Juan was the 
worst-used monarch in Christendom ; and they threw 
the whole blame on the pope, who never ceased to 
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present his creatures -with dignities in Castile. They 
inveighed, apparently with great justice, against the 
non-residenee of the foreign incumbents, who yet drew 
auch large sumB from the country: hence, while* the 
churches were inadequately served, that country suffered 
by the abstraction of its precious metals. Juan pro¬ 
mised that an embassy should he sent to Rome, to 
demand the cessation of the grievances; and, in fact, 
one was sent: but, hiB death following in the same year, 
no attention appears to have been paid to the remon¬ 
strance. Enrique III. proceeded more effectually: he 
laid a sequestration on the revenues of all dignities and 
benefices held by absent foreigners; nor did he remove 
tt until a papal legate arrived with a promise that 
thenceforward the holy father would Abstain from snch 
an odious abuse. But the next successor in the papacy 
(Benedict XIII.) evaded the promise. This bo incensed 
the king and cortes, that a law was solemnly passed, 
declaring that, in future, no foreigner should be insti¬ 
tuted into any dignity or benefice in Leon or Castile, 
or be suffered to draw any pensions or revenues from 
either kingdom. Nay, the present holders were arbi¬ 
trarily qpd unjustly deprived of their benefices, and for 
ever debarred from all communication with the country; 
no less a doom than destitution, with exile or impri¬ 
sonment, was decreed against any native- eccfe*ta*<te, and 
death against any native layman, who corresponded with 
the obnoxious strangers. The true secret of resisting 
papal abuses was thus discovered: though attempts at 
such abuses were subsequently renewed, they failed of 
their effect. Among the sovereigns who exhibited most 
sell in defence of native rights wBre Fernando and* 
Isabel, who, with all their piety, were no slaves to 
Rome, and who, whenever they disputed with that 
court, invaristfygained their object. 1 

1 BaUuliu TuteleniU, Collactlo Vcterum Mon omen torn m (in aoultli 
icrlpturii). Aguirre and Catalan!, Collectio Maxima Conciliorum, tom. tv. 
(BpldtoU Alexandrt Secundij Monaohua RivlpuUensis, Gwta ComJ- 
tum Bar cion enilum, cap. 28. (ad calcem Marcee, Limes Hiepanicub.) Zu- 
rita, Analea de Aragon, tom. i. lib. 4. Hlitoria Compo«tell ana, lib. i. 
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Next to the pope, the chief ecclesiastical authority 
rested in the provincial councils, which were convoked 
es occasion demanded,—not merely in Oviedo, Santiago, 
Leon, Burgos, &c., but in Cordova,' for though the 
last-named city was the seat of the Mohammedan faith, 
no obstacle was opposed to the profession of the Chris¬ 
tian, or to the exercise of its discipline, so king as .the 
tolerated followers of Jesus did not insult the established 
religion. The Muzarabic Christians,— those whodived 
subject to the Mohammedans, and were so called partly 
from their capitulation with the general of Muza at To¬ 
ledo, and partly from their adherence to the Wisigothie 
office 1 ,—formed one church, and met in one coun¬ 
cil: those of Catalonia, Aragon* Navarre, Portugal, 
Leon, and Castile, being subject to 10 many different 
civil governments, had each their own council. 2 

During some centuries after the restoration, the name 
of archbishop appears to have been unknown, though 
the office virtually subsisted in the metropolitans, to 
whom the suffragan bishops were subject. 3 It was not 
until tlje close of the eleventh century that the name 
of archbishop occurs in the national history. Of these 
metropolitan or archiepiscopal sees the Mohammed ana 
found six, — Toledo, Seville, Merida, Braga, Tarragona, 
and Narbonne in Gothic Gaul. Though the first three 
were subject tt} the Mohammedans, they continued to 
possess their respective prelates, who signed before the 
suffragans in the councils of Cordova. As Braga re¬ 
mained in the Mohammedan power, Lugo long enjoyed 
the metropolitan honour ; but the dignity ended with 
the creation of the archiepiscopal throne of Santiago, to 
> which Lugo became subject; and Braga was restored 


nap. S3, (apud Floret, Eapafia Sagrada, tom. xx.) Lopes de Ayala, Cm. 
nlca del Rev Don Juan I.-cap. 12. necnon. del Rey Don Enrique III. 
(art flnem). Maadeu, Eepafla Arabe, lib. ii. Bemptre, Condderatlooi aur 
lea Cauaea, Sic. tom. i. cap. 4, 5, and i2 

> Vol. 1. p.lS5. 

* Authoritlea: the Councila in Aguirre Slid Catalanl, Collectlo M arl i n s 
Concilium Omnium Hlapanla. 

» See Vol I. p, 197. 




,;hP^ever, deperident.on 
titfpiiflsfoh of the wiBbiliewemJn , 
lost its ancient spleiidoSri', , 

. ^ recognised, tf the tnetm- * 
HataVw^.' ifl'his. dependence, Jkrircver, would 
su6siji|4iB j#ig# fhan the former city was p«ssekse<M|f 1 , 
the J&tprl )—perhaps no longer than the counts of Ca- ■■ i 
talbnia depended on France,—and Tarragona again. ’ 
t^co^Hered iui dominion over the cathedrals of that pro¬ 
vince. ■ In 1123, Merida was not only merged in the n 
metropo^of Santiago, but was not permitted to possess 
e%*n the suffragan honour. After the conquest of 
‘ Shragossa and of Granada, those important cities were 
invested with the metropolitan jurisdiction. Hence the 
number of archbishoprics in the time of Fernando and 
‘Isabel were six,—Santiago, Toledo, Saragossa, Tarra¬ 
gona, Seville, and Granada. In 1088, Bernard, the first 
archbishop of Toledo after the conquest of that city by 
Alfonso, was invested by Urban II. with the primaey 
of all Spain, and the honour was ratified by succeeding 
popes. It was afterwards, especially in 1236, disputed 
by the archbishop of Santiago, who, in the quality of 
vicar and successor of God's own apostle, contended 
that he “had a superior claim to it. Both being cited 
to Rome to exhibit their respective pretensions, the 
Toledan prelate, who was no less a peonage than the 
historian don Rodrigo, had little difficulty in procuring 
the confirmation of the dignity from pope Gregory. 
Subsequently Burgos and Valencia were elevated to the 
dignity of archbishoprics.—Portugal had three arch- ' 
bishoprics,—Braga, Evora, and Lisbon. The number 
of suffragan bishops varied at different times, according „ 
as certain cities were lost or gained in the continual 
wars between the two hostile powers, Christians and 
Mohammedans- Generally, howlver, it was inferior to 
that in the time of the IVisigoths, and about equalled 
.the number now subsisting. Thus, before the fall of 
the Mohammedan kingdoms, twenty-nine Christian 
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bishops owned their temporal aW^y i in' ilJ8bgH)C. p*frtk 
of the Peninsula, and t®r* 

tories of-Christian' kings. The jttrifttyatiop 
Spanjah prelates was regarded as V)f* divit^'dtoivfttioh: 
they decreed b/ ifte grace of God, by tb^ fewour ofi tfe 
Ho# Ghostf^r by the virtue of Jesus |CRrisi/- J -JiA r er 
by the grace of the holy see. They were styled pbrOjffs, 
chief priests, and vicars of the apostles; but,from the 
tenth century they declined the epithet^of apdstolic, ijj, 
Reference to the superior claim laid to that envied title 
by the prelates of Santiago. This highly £tf\0ured 
church, however, though it stoutly contended for the’ 
honour of primacy over all Spain, never attained the 
distinction; it was successfully opposed by Toledo, the 
archbishop of which has for some dfenturies been a car¬ 
dinal, and reverenced as the head of the Spanish church. 
The canonical restriction of a bishop to one church 
was all but universal, since we know of only two in¬ 
stances in which the same prelate held two cathedrals 
— an abuse loudly condemned at the time, and, doubt¬ 
less, of short continuance. 1 

The other grades of the hierarchy continued with the 
same names as under the Wisigoths : thus, the presbyters 
were subject to an archpriest; the deacons to an arch¬ 
deacon, and the inferior orders, — the subdeacon, the 
psalmist, the lector, polite, &c.,—to a primiciero. 3 There 
was also a caput scholce, pr capiscol, who is the instructor 
of the youths intended for holy orders, and was gene¬ 
rally a deacon; the sacristan (sacri custos), who was 
either a presbyter or a deacon ; and the archiscrinario, 
or keeper of the archives. Every cathedral had its 
conclave or cloisters, where youths were educated for 
the altar, and where the canons —so called because 
they observed a rule—lived in community according to 
the discipline of the universal church. These canons 
were elected by the bishop, in concurrence with the other 

1 Florez, Espaffa Sagrada (in pluribus tomis). Masdeu, Espafia Arabe, 
lib li. Alan innumerable instruments, In Aguirre anil Catalani, and tht 
ecclesiastical collections of the couutiy. 

1 Vol. 1. pp. 19B, 199. 
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clergy: they had the same refectory and dormitory; 
they joined daily at mass, and in reciting the canonical 
hours; and rose at midnight to vigils and early matins. 
Their other duties were the visitation of the sick, the 
instruction of the ignorant, and scholastic duties, espe¬ 
cially in the monasteries, so long as the biishops retained 
a jurisdiction over these establishments, After the 
institution of parishes, the origin of which, in Spain, 
we have no means of ascertaining, but which may 
probably be referred to the ninth century, the canons 
were long the only rectors. The secular ecclesiastics,— 
those who lived not in communion,—were disapproved 
as rectors by the council of Compostella (1056), and 
the bishops enjoined to appoint only regular clergy to 
the cure of souls. But thiB monastic mode of life 
insensibly fell into disuse. By successive decrees of 
the sovereigns, the canons of the cathedrals were secu¬ 
larised, and consequently placed on the Bame footing as 
the rectors of parishes. In these remote ages we some¬ 
times meet with pluralists: thus, in 890, two parishes 
belonging to the diocese of Urgel disputed respecting the 
residence of their common rector. The bishop decided 
that he should reside in one church from the vigil of the 
Nativity to that of St. John, and in the other the rest 
of the year; but that every day he should officiate in 
both, with the inferior clergy. Had the livings been 
forty-five, or thirty, or ten miles asunder, this could 
not have been done; they were, in fact, in the same 
city: but even this modified pluralism,—so modified 
that it would scarcely attract notice in this country, —' 
was highly censurable. All parochial churches were 
dependent on the cathedrals; even those which owned a 
lay patron were not exempted from a sort of jurisdiction, 
nor from a species of tribute. The man, indeed, who 
founded either church or monastery, or who possessed 
the jus patronatus by inheritance, could reasonably pre- 
Jtnt to either; he could even exchange or sell his right, 
such places as had no particular patron entirely depended 
on the bishop, in concurrence with the chapter. Each 
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church had its economo or steward, whoBe duty it was 
to account for the income and expenditure. In the 
latter there were included wax tapers, incense, wine, the 
support of the poor, and entertainment to pilgrims and 
strangers: some portion of the revenue was also expended 
in pensions to the necessitous relatives of deceased 
ecclesiastics. 1 

During four centuries after the restoration, the ce¬ 
libacy of the clergy appears to have remained on the 
same footing as in the time of the Wisigoths; viz., while 
matrimony was reluctantly allowed to the minor orders, 
—none, however, being allowed to marry more than 
once, and always with a maiden,—it was absolutely pro¬ 
hibited in the higher grades. 2 Hence no married sub¬ 
deacon could ascend a step higher until he had sworn to 
refrain ab usu matrimonii ,—an obligation into which 
his partner was compelled also to enter. The lives of the 
clergy were passed in community, totally separate from 
the rest of the world. There would be little chance of 
this engagement being evaded. But from the twelfth 
century this permission, even to the minor orders, was 
withheld: and the same uniform celibacy prevailed in 
the Peninsula as in every other part of the Christian 
world. This innovation was doubtless owing to the 
increased intercourse with France and with the Roman 
see. Human nature, however, is not to be always con¬ 
fined by such restraints? from the acts of several councils 
we learn that suspicious women were to be found in the 
houses of ecclesiastics. Thus, the eighth canon of the 
third council of Leon, held in 1114, prohibits the abuse. 
The fourth council of Palencia forbids young women 
to be found in the house of any churchman. In 1301, 
that of Peflafiel is no less rigorous in enforcing the 
same unwelcome prohibition. How little it availed, ap¬ 
pears from the cortes of Madrid, held in 1405, when 

1 Aguirre and Catalanl, Collectln Maxima Conciliorum, tom. lv. (Con¬ 
cilium Compoatellanum), p, 394—403. Flores and Riaco, Espafla Sagrrife, 
tom. xxviii. Appendix 30. Baluzlua Tutelensis, Col lectio Veterum Mtt. 
numentorum Script. 1. Yepea, Cronica General de la Orden de San Benito 
(varlis scripturia). Maadeu, Espafla Arabe, lib. ii. 

. a See Vol. 1 p. 199. 
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a law was marie that women who persisted in abiding 
with ecclesiastics should wear a distinctive badge,—a 
piece of scarlet cloth on the head,—that they might not 
be confounded with women of honour . 1 

Each church had several altars. Thus, in one of 
those built by Alfonso II. in Oviedo, were three; one to 
the Virgin, a second to San Estevan, the third to San 
Julian. Another had a high altar dedicated to our Sa¬ 
viour, with twelve lateral altars, one for each of the 
apostles. They were usually of stone, covered with line 
white linen, and adorned in front: there was also an 
ascent by steps; and tapers were always burning, not 
only during the divine office, but throughout the night ; 
and the habits of the priest officiating at mass were of 
white linen, or silk, or cloth. Each church, besides the 
books necessary for the altar and the choir, had works 
of devotion, the reading of which was imperative on the 
clergy : even at meals, one read aloud to the rest. The 
consecration of altars and churches was accompanied by 
many ceremonies. On such occasions three bishops at 
least were present, and relics were devoutly deposited in 
the proper places. Neither they nor the.inferior clergy 
seem to have had much time for leisure, — certainly 
none for idleness : their daily presence in the cathedral 
was obligatory, not only at mass, but at the canonical 
hours ; and if they were exempted'from attendance at 
vigils and early matin-song, it 1 was not so with the 
canons, or even the rectors. Ordinary fasts appear to 
have been fewer in the Peninsula than in some other 
parts. For some time, indeed, Wednesday and Friday 
were appropriated to the purpose, but from the ninth 
century the former was discontinued; and though the 
popes wished to render Saturday as obligatory as Friday, 
they could not succeed. On these days were conducted 
the penitential processions, or rogations, with a parti¬ 
cular litany. But there was another species of proces¬ 
sion, which was unknown to the ancient church, and 
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the use of which appears to have been introduced into 
the Peninsula about the eleventh century. These were 
to the shrine of some saint, always on foot, usually in 
the garb of penitence. The most ancient pilgrimage 
was to the shrine of Santiago, to which hundreds of 
thousands from all parts of Europe resorted. The se¬ 
cond religious journey was to Rome, to visit the se¬ 
pulchre of St. l’eter, and was then called Romerin; a 
custom which may be referred to th^eleventh century. 
The pilgrim to the holy city of Jerusalem, — a journey 
undertaken by few in Spain, those excepted who wished 
to atone for some heavy crime — was called a palmer, 
from the palm leaf he bore in his hat, just as the pil¬ 
grim who had been to Compostella bore the scallop- 
shell. 1 It is doubtless to the influx of so many 
strangers from all parts that Spain is indebted for some 
of her numerous legends, and for the chief part of her 
chivalric lore: lienee we are able to explain why, when 
there was no communication of letters between her and 
the rest of Europe, the same legends —that, for instance, 
df the doomed monk-’ — should be found in the heart 
of Normandy and Castile. Processions of ecclesiastics 
were also usual at funerals; at least at the funerals of 
the rich, where masses were ordered for the repose of 
the departed soul. In the case of great benefactors, 
this commemoration was usual, and often attended 
with magnificence. "Thus, in the church of Santa 
Eulalia, on the banks of the Ebro, a solemn requiem 
was chaunted, in 950, for the soul of don Sancho Abarca, 
who had been dead twenty-six years : the son, and 
reigning king, don Garcia, was present, with many of 
His court. Thus, also, in 1071, Count Guillermo of 
Cardefia made a donation to the monks, on the express 
condition that at a stated period every year one 
hundred masses should be said for the repose of his 
wife’s soul. a 

1 See Vol. IT. Appendix G. p. 300. 

2 See Appendix D. in the present volume. 

3 Monachus Albelriensis, p, 453. neeiion Sebastlanus Salmantirensis, 
p. 438. (apud Florez, Espafla Sagrada, tom. xiii.) Yepes, Cronies de hail 
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Sanctuary continued to be exercised in the middle 
ages, as in the time of the Wisigoths. The thirty 
places, however, anciently marked out as the boundary, 
within which the fugitive might hope for safety 1 , 
were often extended to sixty. This boundary, in fact, 
formed that of the cemetery or churchyard, and con¬ 
sisted, not of walls, but of crosses, with short intervals 
between them. In this, as in so many other respects, 
the church of tetiago had a greater privilege: by 
Alfonso II. its sanctuary was extended to three miles 
from the walls of the church; Ordofio I. added three 
more ; and Fruela II. removed the boundary to twelve 
miles from that sacred edifice. The limits were almost 
universally respected; for if they were profaned, the 
church never failed to exact atonement. Thus, because 
the troops of Guillermo I., count of Cerdafia, while 
pursuing their enemy, the count of Roussillon, violated 
the sanctuary of a monastery in the diocese of Elna, 
Guillermo, in satisfaction for the crime committed 
by his people, humbly waited on the bishop, re¬ 
ceived the accustomed penance, and presented costly 
gifts both to the monastery and cathedral. Other ec¬ 
clesiastical immunities were conceded by the various 
kings. Of these, the most ancient was the exemption 
from tribute: an example which the Carlovingian 
princes appear to have first exhibited Tco the Peninsular 
monarchs. In the hope of secufmg the attachment of 
the Catalan clergy, these princes granted the concession; 
but on the condition that the churches thus franchised 
should depend on them alone. How soon that example 
was followed by other sovereigns is not very clear ; but 
no record that can be proved to be authentic remains 
to show that similar concessions were granted before 
the reign of king don Fernando I. From an act of 


Benito, tom. iii. eecrit, 10, &c tom. iv. eacrlt. 13, frc. and tom. v. 
eacrit, JO. Balurius, Collectm Veterum Monumentorura (in plurlbua 
Bcripturis). Flore* et Rlsco, Eapafia Sagrada (in multis instrumentis). 
Aguirre et Catalani, Collectio Maxima, tom. iv, (Concilium Compoatella- 
num, necnon Concilium Coyacenae). Maadeu, Espafia Arabe, lib. ii. 
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that monarch, dated 104(3, we perceive that an ex¬ 
emption from tribute was neither the only nor the chief 
immunity which the clergy began now to enjoy: by it 
he conferred the feudal jurisdiction, even in criminal 
cases, of the town of Matanza, on the bishop of 
Astorga. This was probably the foilndation of epis¬ 
copal baronage. Four years afterwards, in the council 
of Coyanza, the same king, in concurrence with all his 
bishops and barons, decreed that eccl|siastics should no 
longer be subject to the secular tribunals, but to that of 
the diocesan. The same system was received in 106.3 
by the council of Jaca, which forbade all ecclesiastics 
from acknowledging any other tribunal than the dio¬ 
cesan. Succeeding sovereigns of Aragon, as Sancho II., 
Alfonso VI., and Fernando III., not only confirmed 
this innovation, but conceded to several churches and 
monasteries the exemption from tribute. Each suc¬ 
ceeding age made some addition to this impolitic policy, 
until the church became the dominant power in the 
state. 1 2 

’ Before these new immunities, in and long after the 
time of the Wisigoths, no ecclesiastic could sue another 
before a secular tribunal, but before that of his diocesan: 
the presbyters, deacons, &c., before the bishop; two 
bishops carried their dispute before the metropolitan, 
and two metropolitans before a provincial council; but 
where one of the parties was a layman, no ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction could be exercised.- The canons and dig¬ 
nitaries of the cathedral presided with the bishop. For 
many ages the church had no prisons or alguazils, but 
when sentence was pronounced, the culprit was delivered 
bver for punishment to the secular arm : excommunica¬ 
tion, suspension, degradation, and interdiction were the 
only penalties it could enforce. In time, however, cer- 

1 Aguirrs and Catalan!, Cnllectio Maxima Conciliorum, tom. lv. (Con¬ 
cilium Legionenae, cap, 4. Concilium Coyacensc, can. 3. and 12. nee non 
Concilium JaceiiBe, cap. 4.) Baluzlus Tutelensls, Cullectio Veterum Mo- 
numentorum Script. 224.255.6.9, 10, &c. Florez, Espafia Sagrada, tom. 
xvi. et xix. ivanis scripture). Masdou, Eapafla Arabe, lib. il. 

2 V ol. L p. 200. 
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tain churches and monasteries obtained the privilege of 
awarding temporal chastisements. They could not, in¬ 
deed, condemn to death, nor blind nor mutilate the 
condemned; but they could exile, or commit to close 
confinement in a monastery, and subject to scourging 
and fasting: they could, besides, deprive an incumbent 
of his benefice, or impose whatever fine they pleased. 
As the ecclesiastical authority increased, the same func¬ 
tions were extended to every episcopal tribunal ; and at 
length the cognisance of the deepest crimes, with the 
infliction of the last punishment, was devolved on 
churches and monasteries. But this subject will be best 
noticed in another place. 1 

The fate of the ancient Wisigothic liturgy, the same 
too which governed the Spanish church down to the 
twelfth century, is singular. After the Mohammedan 
invasion it continued to be in force, not only in Toledo, 
CoTdova, Seville, &c., but wherever the holy sacrifice was 
offered, — in short, throughout all Christian Spain. It 
was called the Muzarabic office, from its being the missal 
of the Christians who capitulated with the generals of 
Muza, and who continued to live under the yoke of the 
unbelievers. Besides the ordinary prayers and responses, 
it consisted of hymns and smaller verses, composed by 
St. Eugenius, St. Leander, St. Branlio, St. Udefonso, St. 
Julian, and other great luminaries ot the Wisigoths. 
Though involving the same do'ttrines, it differed 
widely in form from the other offices of the universal 
church. To produce uniformity in this respect, — to 
substitute the Roman for the Spanish missal,—was the 
aim of Gregory VII. and his successors. It was said to 
contain many errors in regard to points of catholic" 
faith ; in regard, for instance, to the nature of Christ’s 
filiation ; but they who thus condemned had never seen 
it: they evidently confounded it with the office, as cor¬ 
rupted by the Priscillianists, in the time of the Suevic 
kings; a corruption which does not appear to have 


1 The same authorities. 
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been sanctioned beyond the confines of Galicia. Early 
in the tenth century, a doctor arrived in the Peninsula 
from Rome, sent by John X., to examine the Spanish 
missals and breviaries. From his report, a council, in 
924, was held at Rome, when the Muzarabic office was, 
not condemned, but sanctioned, and even praised; an 
injunction, however, was added, that the secret prayers 
of the mass should be repeated according to the custom 
of the apostolic church. Thus the affair remained 
until 1064, when cardinal Hugo Candido, at the ex. 
press command of Alexander II., arrived on the same 
errand. He, too, seeing the formal sanction of the 
office by the predecessor of Alexander, returned without 
venturing to condemn it. But the popewas not to be satis, 
fled with any thing short of the actual prohibition of this 
obnoxious liturgy. At a time when he wished to exalt 
the power of the church over that of kings, he could not 
behold with much complacency the existence of a book 
which allowed them a direct control over many im¬ 
portant branches of discipline. Other legates were soon 
sent, with a positive injunction to insist on the aboli¬ 
tion of the ancient service. As usual, the Spanish 
church resisted; and despatched three bishops, Nuiio of 
Calahorra, Ximenes of Oca, and Fortufio of Alava, to 
defend it. They laid the books containing their doc¬ 
trine before the £ope, who examined one himself, and 
delivered the rest to 'competent censors. Again was the 
Spanish church declared catholic and orthodox, — a de¬ 
claration which was immediately afterwards confirmed 
by the council of Mantua in 1067- Still, the French 
ecclesiastics, and the immediate dependants of the holy 
s'ee, laboured to introduce the so much wished uni¬ 
formity : there were, consequently, two parties in the 
church, each of which endeavoured to win the king over 
to its views. In the perplexity occasioned by this dis¬ 
pute, the two parties resolved to leave its decision to 
the judgment of God; and the expedient which they 
adopted to discover the divine pleasure is the most sin¬ 
gular one we remember to have read. Two fierce bulls 
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were baptised, the one “ Toledo,” the other “ Rome 
and, in presence of the king anil court, were pitched 
against each other. After a gory conflict, “ Toledo” 
remained victor. But this result did not deter Gre¬ 
gory VII. from making new and more Btrenuous efforts 
in behalf of uniformity. They were for some time un¬ 
successful ; owing not less to the natural affection with 
which men regard whatever has been hallowed by ancient 
usage, than to his extravagant pretensions in affairs 
purely temporal. By asserting that Spain, in consi¬ 
deration of its being a conquest from the enemies of 
Christ, was a fief of the holy see, and by claiming the 
homage of its kings, he incensed the people so much, 
that they long turned a deaf ear even to his spiritual 
admonitions. In the end, however, he gained his ob¬ 
ject : Alfonso, the renowned conqueror of Toledo, pre¬ 
vailed on the prelates to receive the universal office, and 
the Muzarabic was consigned, by general though re¬ 
luctant consent, to desuetude. 1 

The sacraments of the Spanish church, during the 
middle ages, were the same in number and nature as 
under the Wisigoths; and to what we have before 
written on the subject we refer the curious reader. 11 

II. Besides the secular and regular clergy, there were 
many other religious orders. Thus, there were hermits, 
who fled into the solitudes to pass thlir days in devout 
contemplation and the practice bf the more austere 
virtues; and there were women, both widows and vir¬ 
gins, consecrated to God by vows of chasity, who con¬ 
tinued to abide in their father's house, or in that of 
some ecclesiastic, if connected with them by the 
closest ties of consanguinity. This profession was noi 
always voluntary ; for children were frequently devoted 

> Hlitoria Compostellana, lib. 1. (ajrad Florez, Espafla Sagrada, tom. xx.) 
‘"■uirre and Catalani, Collectio Maxima Conciliorum, tom. iv, p, 193, &c. 
Fforez, Espafla Sagrada, tom. iii, (l)noumentD de la Misa Apostulica, 
p. 1B7.) Baluziu* TutolensU, Capitularia Begum Francorum, tom. i. 203. 
Marca, Limes Hlepanicus, lib. ill. cap. 1. Gregorius VII. Epistola et 
Decreta, lib. vii. eplst, 6. Masdeu, Espafla Arabe, lib. 11. Ferreras, His- 
toire Ggngrale d’Espagne, tom. iii. p. 237. 240. Sempfire, Considerations sur 
las Causes, &c. tom. i. 

* See VoL L p. 203, &c. 
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by their parents to perpetual chastity, generally accom¬ 
panied by seclusion in a monastery. These monasteries 
were either single, or inhabited by monks or nuns only ; 
or double, where each lived in community separate from 
the rest, but had access to the same church. The in¬ 
mates were oblatos, or children offered to God, in con¬ 
sequence of their parents’ vow ; converts, or novices 
who awaited the canonical period of profession; and 
the professed, who alone were members of the com¬ 
munity, During many ages, the superior, whether 
abbot or abbess, was nominated by the lay patron, and 
approved by the bishop. Thus, in f)26, on the re¬ 
storation of the monastery of San Pedro at Barcelona, 
the count Borello nominated as abbess his daughter, 
Bonadlia, who was at the same time consecrated by 
the bishop. 1 Thus, also, in 1006, the count of Besalu 
and the bishop of Gerona, in regard to the deacon 
of Adalbert, whom they raised to the dignity of abbot. 
These religious houses were subject alike to sovereign 
and bishop: they could not sue except in a temporal 
tribunal; and they were as much bound to contribute 
towards the support of the state as the secular clergy. 
It was no less the bishop’s duty, in virtue of his juris¬ 
diction, to see that the inmates led a suitable life;—to 
punish crime or error, and, in his periodical visitations, 
to admonish or Jhraise, according to the occasion. “ Let 
all abbots and abbesses,” says the national council of 
Leon, in 1020, “ all monks and nuns, be subject to 
the jurisdiction of their respective bishops, whose right 
let no man dispute. The same was decreed by the 
council of Coyanza, in 1050, with the penalty of ex- 
communication against any inmate of the cloister who 
did not, in every thing, obey his diocesan. But this na¬ 
tive discipline was at length superseded by the Roman, 
through the same person, and for the same purposes 
as we have noticed in regard to the secular church. 
Anxious to extend their own power, the popes could 

This consecration of monastic superiors has long fallen into disuse. 
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not tolerate this natural authority of kings and bishops, 
but wished to subject both to the condition of slaves. 
The first innovation on the established discipline ap¬ 
pears to have originated in Catalonia, through the am¬ 
bition of the French kings. In the view of attaching 
to themselves the ecclesiastics, and through these the 
people of that province, the Carlovingian princes began 
to concede certain exemptions, denominated monastic 
immunities. Thus, in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
the monks of San Estevan at Banoles, of San Pedro at 
Besalu, of Santa Maria at ltipol, of San Pedro at 
Roda, of Santa Grata and Santa Cecilia in Urgel, were 
empowered by the French monarchs to elect their own 
abbots, and to enjoy in full property the lands they 
might reclaim from waste: at the same time they were 
exempted from episcopal and royal jurisdiction. The 
condition of these concessions was the recognition of 
the French princes as sovereigns and protectors ; a 
condition not likely to be rejected, when accompanied 
by such substantial advantages. Seeing the effect of 
these acts, how easily the French were extending their 
footing in Catalonia, count Borello had no alternative 
but to oppose them with the same weapons. To the 
churches and monasteries of the province he granted 
the very same privileges as had been conceded by his 
rival. From the reign of don Sancho'el Mayor, ,r this 
French corruption," as it is emphatically called by the 
critical Masdeu, began to be felt in Navarre and Castile. 
Believing that “ evangelical perfection and the true 
monastic life were wholly unknown in his dominions,” 
he is said, though on authority somewhat apocryphal, 
to have set two monks to study purity of discipline in* 
the famous monastery of Clugny, and we are told that 
they afterwards opened a school in San Juan de la 
Pena for the purpose of disseminating what they had 
learned. Under Alfonso VI. of Leon, and don Sancho 
Ramirez of Aragon, the new discipline made greater 
progress. Hugo, abbot of Clugny, pope Alexander II., 
and his legate Hildebrand, laboured to dispose the 
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monarch's minil in its favour ; and with such effect, 
that missionaries from Clugny were permitted to spread 
themselves throughout the kingdom, and its monks were 
appointed to the highest offices in the church. In a 
few reigns the ancient native discipline was entirely 
superseded by the transmontane. 1 

Among the monastic rules observed in Spain, that of 
St. Benedict was by far the most prevalent. 2 In the 
charters of various foundations, it was rendered obli¬ 
gatory on the future inmates, to the exclusion of every 
other. In 1050, the national council of Coyanza 
went so far as to excommunicate the followers of any 
other rule. But if such decrees were binding at the 
time of their promulgation, they were derided by pos¬ 
terity. In 1084, the rule of St. Augustine was esta¬ 
blished in Besalu; and in fifteen years afterwards it 
found its way into Castile. In 1135 that of St. Ber¬ 
nard was introduced by the Cistertians; and in 1213 
the Dominicans, or preaching friars, were formed into 
a community by San Domingo de Guzman. About the 
• same time the friars minor originated in the zeal of 
St. Francis. Early in the reign of Pedro the Cruel, the 
hermits of St. Jerome began their life of contemplation 
and devotion, — a life widely different from that of the 
Dominicans, who were bound by their institute to confute 
and extirpate h«resy; and from that of the Franciscans, 
who were no less»bound to the practice of the active 
virtues. The order of St. Jerome became, and is at 
this day, one of the chief in Spain. In 1390 the 
Carthusians obtained a footing in Castile: but such is 
the severity of their discipline, that, though their su- 
■ perior sanctity procured them a high reputation, they 


1 Gregorius VIT., Epistulffl et Decretn, lib. 1. cap. (i. (apud Cossartium, 
Sanrosancta Concilia, ad regiam etfitlonem exncta.) Aguirre and Catalani, 
Collectio Maxima Conciliorum, tom iv. (Concilium Compostellanum, 
Epistola Alfonsl llcgls, nnenon Statuta Sancti Hugonis Abbatis). Baluzius. 
Tutelensis, Collectio Veterum Monumentorum (in irrulLis scriplurin). 
Yepes, Crnnica de la Orden de San Benito, tom. v. p*crit. 10, II, 12. 15, Ac. 
Ferreraa, Hiatoire (Kn&rale d’lSspagnc, par Hermilly, tom. lii. Masdeu, 
Eapafla Arabe, lib. li. Sempfere, Cunsidt'rations sur lea Causes, &c. tom. i. j 
cum muliis aliis. 

2 Vol I. p. 211. 
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have not found so many imitators as their more rational 
brethren. 1 

Little as is the space we can devote to the religious 
orders of Spain, we cannot forbear to detail the origin 
of one which confers honour not only on the country, 
but on humanity itself, — one which is, probably, less 
known to the readers of this compendium than orders 
of prouder name. We allude to the Order of Mercy 
for the Redemption of Christian Captives. For the in¬ 
stitution of this godlike order, the Christian world was 
indebted to Pope Innocent III., at the close of the 
twelfth century. If the reader be not versed in monas¬ 
tic history, the following account of its origin, extracted 
without much change of phraseology from the writers of 
the times, will probably be interesting from its novelty, 
no less than from the spirit in which they wrote. lie 
will be at no loss to distinguish the true from the 
fabulous. 

In the year of our Lord 1198, say the chroniclers, 
there lived in France two men of holy lives, the one 
called Felix de Valois, the other Julian de Matha. 
These men, for the better mortifying of the flesh, took 
up their abode among barren mountains, each inhabiting 
a solitary cell at a considerable distance from the other, 
and subjected themselves to incredible austerities. At 
Easter and the chief festivals of the chinch they visited 
each other, for the purpose of confessing and communi¬ 
cating—for both had received priests orders, — and each 
returned to his cell filled with hope and consolation. 
In this wise they passed many years, every day adding 
to their holiness, until the Lord, who had chosen them 
to be the instruments of his glory in higher things, in¬ 
spired each with a wish to forsake a manner of life in 

1 Aguirre and Catalani, Collectio Maxima, tam.lv. p. 494r Baluzlus, 
CoLleecio Vet. Monum. Script. 29& Yepes, Cronlca de Bari Benito, tom. v. 
Ferreraa, Histoire G£n6mle d’Espagne, par Hermilly, tom. ill. IV. et v. 
Mudeu, Espafla Arabe, lib. ii. 

A history of the monastic orders ii much wanted. Let us hope that the 
only man, perhaps, in Europe fully qualified for such an undertaking—Dr. 
Southey — will one day execute it. 
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which they were of no use to any living creature but 
themselves, and to embrace the monastic life, in which 
their teaching and example might benefit their brethren. 
But this wish neither imparted to the other, because 
neither was assured whether it came from Heaven, or 
from the restless disposition of the heart. One night, 
however, all doubt was ended by the Lord revealing 
himself to each, at the very same hour and minute. He 
commanded both to forsake for ever their present an- 
choretical life, and proceed to Rome, where his holiness, 
on their demand, would provide them with a better. The 
same revelation being repeated in their dreams during 
three successive nights, these two servants of God re¬ 
solved to obey their Master’s will. Without communi¬ 
cating with each other, both arose at the same moment, 
prayed, prepared for the journey, and set out for Rome 
by different ways. But the strangest of all is, that 
both arrived at the same gate at Rome, not only on the 
same day, but at the same hour and minute! Guess the 
surprise of each at so unexpected a meeting! But this 
.surprise gave way to joy when each related to the other 
the particulars of his call: they corresponded so perfectly, 
that the holy travellers were persuaded of their being 
designed for some great purpose. When these favoured 
men stood in presence of the pope, Felix, who waB 
indeed happy, }nd moreover a learned theologian (he 
was a doctor of 4lie church), proposed the case to 
his holiness. He mentioned their common life, their 
common call, and their common desire to abide by his 
decision as to the course on which they should enter ; 
for surely that decision would not be of man, but of 
• God. The pope, like a prudent man as he was, and 
one enlightened by the Lord, quickly perceived that 
some great mystery was concealed in this. He received 
them into his palace, and enjoined them to seek counsel 
of God in earnest prayer. So, with continual sighs 
and tears, they waited on the Lord during seven suc¬ 
ceeding days ; and at the end of that time, by the 
pope’s command, they confessed and communicated. 
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This being done on the 28th of January, which is the 
octave of St. Agnes, the pope in full pontificals, cele¬ 
brated mass, in presence of his cardinals, whom he had 
. assembled on the occasion, of the blessed hermits Felix 
and John, and of a multitude of people. And as he 
proceeded in the office with great solemnity, when he 
arrived at these words of the sacred canon, “ et elevatiB 
oculis,” he also raised his eyes, and behold he perceived 
an angel descending from heaven, surrounded with 
celestial light, clothed in a scapulary, on which was re¬ 
presented a cross (partly red, and partly of a celestial 
colour), and holding in his right hand a Christian 
captive, in his left a Moor! The holy father rejoiced 
much at this heavenly vision. When mass was finish¬ 
ed, he turned to all present, and declared what had 
just been revealed to him; adding, that the Lord’s 
will most surely was, that these blessed men, who so 
much longed to serve him, should devote their whole 
lives to the redeeming of captives, and thereby free 
from the power of infidels such as lived in a state so 
hurtful to the body and dangerous to the soul. Then 
, speaking to Felix and John, he said, “ Brethren, and 
friends of God, you here find what, with such anxiety 
and labour, you have come to seek: you see what the 
Lord wishes, what life he would have you lead, and 
how he may be served and glorified by r ,you. Where¬ 
fore, as the service is so eminent, he, permits you to do 
what the Son of God did on earth: as he ransomed 
men by the cross, so hath he sent you the same holy 
symbol from heaven, to be placed continually before 
your eyes. And since, in your appointed labours, the 
love of God and your neighbour must be the moving . 
cause, so, if need be, must you be ready to lay down 
your lives, as the Son of God did for ps: wherefore 
one half of the cross is the colour of blood. And be¬ 
cause you will have to look to Heaven for the reward 
due to your toils and sufferings, the colour of the other 
half is celestial. Moreover, as such love, such toils, 
such holy occupations, can spring only from an innocent 
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heart, — from one wholly filled with purity ; so must 
your scapulafy and habit be white.” So did his holi¬ 
ness furnish them with scapularies and white habits of 
the Bame form, and with the same cross, as the angel 
brought from heaven. And in virtue of his power, as 
the vicar of Christ on earth, he thenceforth, in the 
name of the most holy Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, did proclaim an order of religion, which should 
fight under so glorious a title, and he called it “ the 
Order of the most Holy Trinity for the Redemption of 
Captives— which order was not founded by men, 
but by the Most High. 

Such institutions as these are enough to redeem the 
Romish religion from its corruptions, and put to shame 
the professors of a purer faith. The share which In¬ 
nocent had in it makes us almost pardon his arrogance 
towards such princes as our John, Philip Augustus of 
France, and Raymond of Toulouse. Strange, how¬ 
ever, that the pontiff who so zealously promoted the 
interests of this order of mercy, should so bitterly have 
pursued the unfortunate, though, it must be confessed, 
often imprudent, and sometimes criminal, Albigenses! 
The exertions of the order were soon crowned with 
success. One third of its revenues was appropriated 
to the objects of its foundation, and thousands groaning 
in slavery were rtutored to their country; and, what is 
far more valuable, to their religion. John de Matha 
himself, with the courage and zeal of an apostle, ven¬ 
tured into that dark den of cruelty, Algiers, when such 
a step would have been considered by the calculating 
as utter madness ; and returned with one hundred and 
ttventy ransomed captiveB. His example was nobly 
imitated by others. The order — to the honour of the 
church be it spoken — met with so much encourage¬ 
ment, that in the time of Alberie the monk (who 
wrote about forty years after its institution), the num¬ 
ber of monastic houses amounted to six hundred, most 
of which were situated in France, Lombardy, and 
Spain. 

VOL. iv. v 
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Of the other orders, which were partly military and 
partly religious, little need be added to what has been al¬ 
ready written. That of Calatrava, founded in 1158’,and 
that of Santiago in ll6l 2 , have been already described. 
In modern times, the former had fifty-six, the latter 
eighty-seven commanderies; the one maintained 300, 
the latter 386 lances in time of war, and paid a compo¬ 
sition during peace. The order of St. Julian, afterwards 
better known as that of Alcantara 8 , which was founded 
in the reign of Alfonso the emperor, was the noblest, as 
its statutes required purity and nobility of blood for four 
generations, while the other orders required them only 
for two. It had one hundred and thirty-eight eom- 
manderies, which, instead of lances, paid, like the rest, 
an annual composition. By their vows, none of them 
could originally war with Christians, but only with the 
enemies of their faith: from such vows, however, dispen¬ 
sation was easily procured; and the blood of the holy 
monks flowed as freely in the former case as in the lat¬ 
ter. Aragon had its peculiar order, that of Our Lady 
of Montesa, which was founded in 1317, by Jayme II. 
In Portugal, that of Christ was instituted in 1317, by 
king Dinis. 4 When the order of Avis was founded is 
not very clear; but it was coeval with that of Santiago. 
That of the Tower and Sword, which owed its existence 
to Alfonso V. 5 , was the last created within the period em¬ 
braced by the preceding volumes. > The vow of chastity, 
taken by the members of all these orderB, was sometimes 
but indifferently observed: the scandal afforded by the 
knights of one became so great, that the king was compel¬ 
led to solicit the pope for a dispensation to many once. 6 

III. Of martyrs the Spanish church during the 
middle ages can boast a goodly number, though far in¬ 
ferior to those who had been sainted under the Roman 
persecutions. The first of whom we hear — unless 

' v 0 |. II p, 170. » Ibid. p. 171. » Ibid. p. 107. 

1 Vol. III. p. 204 » Ibid, p 870. 

o Authuritief. the historians of Spain and Portugal, ao frequently quoted 
in Vols, II. ami III, 
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those who perished at the invasion may he ranked 
among the number — are the monks of San Pedro de 
Cardeiia, who, to the amount of 200, were put to death, 
in 834, by a Mohammedan general. There is indeed 
an allusion to two martyrs of Seville, who suffered ten 
years before ; but the tragedy is but obscurely noticed, 
and its attendant circumstances are unknown. Those of 
Cordova are the most interesting: both because they 
exhibit in the clearest light the policy of the Moham¬ 
medan government, and because their characters and 
sufferings are minutely and truly recorded. St. Eulogio, 
first an eye-witness, and ultimately a victim, to intoler¬ 
ance on the one part and imprudence on the other, has 
given us, in his Memoriale Sanctorum, a valuable history 
of Mohammedan persecution about the middle of the 
ninth century. Some subsequent martyrdoms are re¬ 
lated by Alvaro, his friend and survivor. 1 

The first of these witnesses of the truth was Perfecto 
(Perfectus), a priest of Cordova, who, as he was one day 
walking through the streets, was accosted by the Arabs, 
and requested to explain the grounds of his own religion, 
and his opposition to theirs. lie readily entered into 
the former subject; and, in ending, said, “ I dare not 
speak the opinion which we Christians entertain of 
your prophet.” We are told, however, that, being 
assured no harrg should happen to him, with whatever 
freedom he might speak, he characterised Mohammed as 
the friend and ally of the devil; adding, that all who 
trusted in him were doomed to feed the fire inextinguish¬ 
able. The seal with which he dwelt on the impostor’s 
personal vices was commendable enough; but his de- 
• nouncing everlasting damnation on all that impostor's 
followers was as imprudent as it was intolerant. It so 

i Chacon, De Martyrio ducentorum Monachnrum S. Petri in Cardegna, 
Ordinis S. Benedict!, Hlttpanuirum Burgensis Dioeccsig, p. 1, Croniiji 
de Cardeila (apud Florez, Espafia Sagracla, tom. xxiii. p. 370). Yepes, 
Cronlca Gpneral de la Orrten de San Benito, tom. iv. p. 39, &c. Sane tun 
Eulogiua, Memoriale Sanctorum, lib. 1. (apud Schuttum, Hiapanla lllustrata, 
tom. iv.) 
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deeply offended hia hearers 1 , that, though they let him 
depart on the present occasion, they afterwards laid hold 
on him, dragged him before the cadi, and accused 
him of blaspheming the prophet. In the fear of pun¬ 
ishment, he denied the accusation; but he was not the 
less laden with chains, and consigned to a dungeon. 
While there, ashamed of his past cowardice, he strength¬ 
ened his heart for the trial which awaited him; so that, 
after a certain time, he was dragged from prison, and 
brought before the executioner. His former meekness 
had indeed left him; for with his whole heart and soul he 
cursed the Arabian camel-driver, and all who honoured 
him. “ I have cursed, yea, and I will curse your pro¬ 
phet : I have called and 1 do call him the spawn of 
devils, a magician, an adulterer, and a liar ! I denounce 
the profanations of your sect to be the invention of 
hell!” While uttering these truths, the scimitar sepa¬ 
rated his head from his body. “ His death," says St. 
Eulogio, was avenged: two Moors were drowned in the 
Guadalquivir, — a catastrophe which the sober-minded 
would refer to a cause purely accidental, but which 
the burning faith of the biographer ascribed to the 
hand of Heaven. The fate of this enthusiast had so 
great an effect on one Isaac, a monk of Tabanos 2 , who 
had forsaken a distinguished post under the Moham¬ 
medan government for the cloister, thet he repaired to 
Cordova, presented himself before the cadi, and promised 
to embrace the dominant religion, provided good rea¬ 
sons were advanced in support of its truth. -While the 
judge readily entered into the subject, the monk listened 
with suppressed composure; and, when the discourse was 
ended, instead of expressing, what the Arab expected he • 
would express, his conviction of the divine authority of 
Islam, he exclaimed in a loud^ voice, “Your prophet was 
wretch and a liar! he was possessed by the devil, whose a 
doctrine he taught: all who believe it will hum in hell, 

. 1 '‘.Sternum adversus eum aub pectnrc vulnua aervatum-'’— Mem, Sanct. 
lib. ii. cap, 1. Eulogio bad evidently read Virgil. 

* “ Hujus oppldl'nullum manet vestigium,' ’6Hya Morales. The monastery 
was about two leagues from Granada. 
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where he now is ! " The indignation of the cadi even 
exceeded his astonishment, and he was so far forgetful 
of his office as to strike the fanatical monk ; hut the re. 
prehension of the Moors who were present soon made 
him ashamed of the act. There seems to have been an 
prehension in the minds of both judge and spectators 
that Isaac was drunk or deranged; but he protested that 
he was in his right senses. He was consigned to prison, 
and the affair reported to Abderahman II., by whose 
order he was immediately beheaded, and his corpse sus¬ 
pended on the banks of the river, He was followed by 
Sancho, one of the military pages of the palace, who 
aspired to the same crown of martyrdom, and whose wish 
was immediately gratified. That wish was now shared 
by numbers, who, believing that the most effectual way 
to gain the favour of Heaven was by the hands of the 
executioner, flocked to Cordova to revile the prophet. 
Among these were the abbot of Tabanos and five eccle. 
siastics, who, not satisfied with professing what then- 
sainted brethren, Perfecto, Isaac, and Sancho, had pro¬ 
fessed, loudly cursed Mohammed and his religion. All 
six were beheaded, but not until the abbot, in violation 
of the law, had been scourged ; and, lest their relics 
should he venerated by superstition, their bodies, after 
hanging a while, to inspire the greater terror, were burnt, 
and their ashes' thrown into the Guadalquivir. Their 
suffering was approved by a prodigy. As a monk of 
the same brotherhood was enjoying what in later ages 
was demominated the siesta, he saw in a vision a beau¬ 
tiful child approaching him from the east, and un¬ 
folding a scroll, on which was written, “ Even as our 
father Abraham offered Isaac his son in sacrifice to God, 
so now hath the holy martyr Isaac offered sacrifice for 
the monks, his brethren, in the presence of the Lord!" 
The vision was immediately followed by the arrival of 
a messenger with the intelligence that the abbot and his 
five companions had suffered. A deacon of Cordova, 
by name Sisenando, seems to have been captivated 
by the same power of imagination. Believing that 
u 3 
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two of the martyred monks had called on his name, 
and, never doubting that it was a call to the same 
example and the same glory, he joyfully obeyed it. He 
had a friend, also a deacon, named Pablo, whom he ear¬ 
nestly exhorted to the same purpose: nor was the ex¬ 
hortation lost; for Pablo was soon enrolled among the 
noble army of witnesses. 1 

To detail the names and sufferings of these martyrs 
would require a volume: hence, no more can be expected 
from us than an account of such as posterity has re¬ 
garded with superior reverence or attention. The vic¬ 
tims were not long confined to the bolder sex. Woman’s 
mind is more susceptible of impression, and retains that 
impression, if not so long, at^ least much more deeply. 
The first female victims appear to have been two sisters, 
Nunilo and Alodia, born from a Mohammedan father 
and a Christian mother. Such was their beauty, that 
how such two lovely roses had been produced by thorns 
was the subject of great surprise to the faithful. After 
a time the father died, and the mother was graceless 
enough a second time to marry an infidel ; but the 
daughters no less persevered in the religion of the 
gospel, which they professed, not privily, but openly; 
at a time, too, when such heroism was sure to be visited 
with death. They were denounced, and brought before 
the cadi, who, believing that theirs wgs an age in which 
the empire of the passions was most powerful, offered 
them rich and distinguished husbands, if they would 
forsake Christianity for Islam, and threatened them with 
the last penalty in case of a refusal. In reply, they 
asked him if any husband was richer than Christ, or 
any happiness greater than was to be found in the 
faith by which the righteous live, and saints overcome 
the world. In vain were threats, expostulations, en¬ 
treaties, and even torture employed, to shake their 
constancy ; so that, after a few days, they were drawn 
from their dungeon, and beheaded. 

1 Sanctus Eulogiuu, Memorlale Sanctorum, lib. ii. cap. 1—6. Alvarua 
Cordubenaii, Opera Omnia (apud Florez, Eapafla Sagraila, tom. xij, 
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Still more remarkable is the fate of two other 
saints, Maria' and Flora, who suffered about the same 
time. Maria was the sister of Walabonso, one of the 
six martyrs of Tabanos. At the time of her brother’s 
death she was a nun in the convent of Cuteclara, the 
abbess of which had lost two sons through the in. 
tolerance of the Mohammedans, One of the nuns 
dreamed that the sainted Walabonso appeared to her, 
with a message for his sister, —. a message which 
Maria had no difficulty in explaining as a call to mar. 
tyrdom. Accordingly, she one day left the nunnery to 
go before the cadi, and to curse Mohammed; and in 
her way she turned aside into the church of St. Acisclus, 
to pray that she might be strengthened in her purpose. 
There she met with another virgin, Flora, who had 
resorted to the same place with the same view. Flora 
was the daughter of a Mohammedan father and a Chris, 
tian mother. Her father was no more, but she had 
been cruelly persecuted by her brother, who adhered to 
the Koran with as much constancy as she to the Bible. 
On one occasion he had forced her before the tribunal 
of the cadi, in the hope that a little salutary severity 
would, if not make her embrace the faith of the pro¬ 
phet, at least teach her prudence enough to avoid an 
open profession of Christianity. She had been whipped 
in presence of Mie judge, and confined to her brother's 
house; but as love laughs at locksmiths, so may a better 
feeling: she had escaped, and taken refuge with some 
Christians. There she might have remained in safety; 
but the glorious fate of so many saints reached her ear, 
and, like them, she too longed to " take heaven by storm.” 
The meeting of the two maidens in the same church 
was not an event likely to cool the ardour of either. 
Both hastened to Cordova, and, on presenting them- 
selves before the cadi, Flora exclaimed, tr I am the 
woman, of pagan seed, whom you punished with stripes 
some time ago, because I would not deny Christ. Hi¬ 
therto, through weakness of the flesh, I have hid my- 
u 4 
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self; but now, trusting in the divine grace, I fear not 
to declare that Christ is the true God; to denounce your 
false prophet as a wretch, an adulterer, and a magician," 
"And I,” said Maria, “ had a brother, who, like other 
glorious witnesses, fell while cursing your prophet: with 
the same boldness do I declare that Christ is the true 
Deity, and that your faith is the invention of the devil!” 
They were committed to prison, where, in the hope 
that entreaties would be used to dissuade them from 
their purpose, access was freely allowed to all who 
wished to see them. Here they met with Eulogio, 
who had been consigned thither, not by the Arabs, but 
by the Christian metropolian, Recafredo. Like many 
other prelates, Recafredo appears to have deplored the 
desperation with which the crown of martyrdom was 
sought by the more enthusiastic Christians; to have 
regarded, in fact, their conduct in its true light,—as a 
sort of suicide. As Eulogio—of whom more hereafter 
—was the most zealous and dangerous preacher of the 
new, or rather revived, madness, and the bitter de¬ 
nouncer of all who, satisfied with the private profession 
of their religion, were not eager to provoke either their 
own deaths or the probable revocation of the few pri¬ 
vileges they now enjoyed, he was in no favour with the 
sober-minded portion of his brethren. It was hoped 
that a prison would cool his ardour of ’ prosely tism ; it 
would, at least, circumscribe his power of mischief. 
Whatever might have been his past imprudence, to 
Flora and Maria he proved a seasonable adviser. Their 
excitement was passing away; their spirits were sink¬ 
ing ; and as their fate was unavoidable, unless they com¬ 
mitted a sin for which even the Boberest believer would ’ 
have execrated them—unless they denied their God and 
Saviour,—they required just such a counsellor, — one . 
who would show them that to die was now their only 
duty, and their only path to happiness. And well did 
he acquit himself of his task. When the maidens were 
brought before the judge, they steadfastly adhered to 
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their former declarations, and bent with becoming re. 
.signation to the fatal scimitar. 1 

The example of these two saints, who, whatever 
might be their original imprudence in provoking their 
own doom, will never be mentioned without reverence by 
posterity, had an effect far different from that contem¬ 
plated by the Mohammedans: it encouraged others to 
tread in their steps. Among these were Aurelio and 
Sabigoto, husband and wife, who were both persons of 
distinction, both reputed to be of the dominant faith, 
and both secretly attached to that of Christ. That their 
consciences should be wounded at the dissimulation in 
which they had lived, is natural enough; but, instead 
of adopting the only wise expedient left them, — that of 
forsaking the society and country of the Moors,—they 
had agreed to prepare for martyrdom. They had, accord, 
ingly, renounced the pleasures of life, practised the 
severest austerities, and fulfilled every office of devotion 
with the ardour of people who felt that their hour was 
drawing nigh. When they looked, indeed, at their two 
ihfant children, who, by the confiscation of their pro¬ 
perty, would be left destitute, and exposed to the far 
greater evil of apostasy, their courage failed for a 
moment. They consulted Eulogio, who exhorted them 
to aim at the glorious cr6wn, leaving all minor consider¬ 
ations to God, “ the Father of the fatherless." While 
Aurelio received this desperate counsel, Sabigoto passed 
her hours with Flora and Maria, whose courage she 
hoped to imitate, and whom she already reverenced — 
and justly reverenced — as beings of a superior nature. 
But if their path was clear, that of herself and husband 
fay in a different direction : at this time, however, the 
soundest dictates, not only of reason, but of religion, 
were misunderstood or disregarded. After their death, 
her excited imagination presented both to her dreams,— 
both arrayed in shining garments, — both bearing palms 

1 SanctUB Eulo^ius, Memorlale Sanctorum, lib. il. rap, 7. et 8. (apud 
Schottum, Hispanift lllustrata, iv.) Alvarus Cnrilubensis, Opera Omnia 
(apud Florez, Espafla Sagrada, tom. si.). Alao the martyrolugies of the 
church. 
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in their hands, and surrounded by “ the just made per. 
feet.” The same subjection of her fancy to her wishes 
made her believe that she had conversed with them, and 
that they had encouraged her to persevere in her holy 
design. The vision strengthened her faith and purpose, 
and imparted no less vigour to those of her husband. 
Their resolution was shared by two relatives,—Felix and 
Liliosa, — who were also man and wife; and, though 
reputed Mohammedans, passionately attached to the true 
religion. Felix had once been suspected of apostasy; 
but had, in fear, avowed himself a Mussulman, and 
therefore bore a troubled conscience and a load of 
remorse. His was certainly no light guilt: if no duty 
demanded his voluntary immolation by accusing himself 
before the cadi, he was certainly bound, when charged 
with the fact, to confess it. In this case, he might 
reasonably have believed that Heaven itself had called 
him to suffer for the truth, and thereby to win for him- 
self an enduring crown ; but, having neglected the holy 
summons, he should now have awaited the will of God 
concerning him,— a will best revealed by circumstances. 
Like their kindred, both Felix and Liliosa settled their 
worldly affairs, and prepared for the ordeal which they 
had resolved to pass. All four doubted whether the 
usual mode, of appearingbefore'tlie cadi, and there curs¬ 
ing Mohammed, was a right one, ahil they followed 
another : the two wives went pubfidy to church ; and 
when, as had been foreseen, the two husbands were re. 
quired to explain this conduct of women who had until 
then been accounted true believers, they replied, that 
both they and the women were Christians, and equally 
willing to abide by the consequences of the declaration'. 
All were immediately summoned, not before the ordinary 
tribunal of the cadi, but before the royal council held in 
the palace. There was evidently great reluctance to 
proceed rigidly against them: promises and prayers 
were used to make them revoke the fatal declaration ; 
but they were inflexible. They were conducted to 
butcution, along with a monk or deacon of Tabanos, who 
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was present at the trial, and who would have been 
suffered to depart in peace, had he not insisted on sharing 
the same fate. 1 

Throughout these tragical scenes, the Mohammedan 
government was an unwilling actor: it wished the exe¬ 
cutions to cease; but, so long as the Christians openly 
reviled the Arabian prophet, no mercy could be shown 
to them. To stop the effusion of blood, Abderahman 
had commanded the metropolitan to convoke a council at 
Cordova, where the dangerous enthusiasm should be 
condemned, and where the Christians should be expected 
rather to prize the toleration they enjoyed, than to insult 
the prejudices of a bigoted population, and thereby bring 
destruction on their own heads. This measure, however, 
did little good. Though the fathers issued a proclam¬ 
ation, ostensibly condemning the prevailing mania, there 
seemed to lurk under the studied words a hidden mean¬ 


ing, which sanctioned the imitation of the new saints. 
Fresh volunteers daily arrived to swell the ranks of this 
army of martyrs: the sword and fire were used with 
effect, when —" O admiranda potentia Salvatoris !” says 
Eulogio, “et stupenda virtus Domini nostri Jesu Christi, 
qui semper quiesitus in tribulatione adsistat, pulsatus 
aperit, invocatus exaudit: nam os illud quod sanctos 
Dei comburi preecepit, repente eadcm horn divinitus 
obstruitur, lingudVejm angelo percutiente repressa, suo 
liserens palato, ultra lari non potuit.” In short, he was 
struck, we are told, by the hand of Heaven, and con¬ 
signed to everlasting damnation. The Mohammedan 
writers, however, who seem at no pains to conceal the 
vices of their rulers, say that he retained his serenity to 
tfae last, and that he died universally lamented by his 
people. There can be no doubt that his death was occa¬ 
sioned by a stroke of the palsy ; but whether that-«troke 
was a natural or an extraordinary infliction, is known to 
the Omniscient only. It produced no relief to the church 


1 Sanctua Eulos*lufl, Memoriale Sanctorum, lib. ii. cap. JO. Alvarus Cor 
dubensifi, Opera Amnia (apud Florez, tom. xi.). 

San Eulogio is sometimes rot without eloquence'; but hiB style Is often 
turgid, and hia manner laboured. 
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of God; for Mohammed I., the successor of Abder&h- 
man, who began to reign in 852, was of a sterner dis¬ 
position than his father, vindictive in his resentment 
against the Christians, and resolved either to reduce 
them within the bounds of a strict obedience, or to ex¬ 
terminate them. But to those who had resolved to die, 
the personal character of the sovereign was no consider¬ 
ation ; or, rather, the more relentless it was, the more 
agreeable to their hopes. Fandila, a monk of Tabanos, 
was the first to suffer in the new reign. As soon as he 
appeared before the judge, he cursed the Arabian camel- 
driver, and was committed to prison. The king, when 
informed of his temerity, breathed a dreadful vengeance 
against the faithful, and ordered the bishop to be appre¬ 
hended ; but the latter had time to flee. We are told that, 
unless the walis and chiefs had interfered, the Christians 
would have been indiscriminately slaughtered on this 
occasion. The day following the execution of Fandila, 
the presbyter Anastasius and the monk Felix followed 
his example; and Digna, a nun of Tabanos, who had 
always the modesty to say, “ Nolite me dignam vocare, 
sed magis indignant," silently left the cloister, and on 
the same day entered, with the two male martyrs, “ the 
joy of their common Lord.” 1 

Of the female sufferers at this period, none deserves 
more attention than Santa Columba” a virgin of noble 
birth, and sister to the abbot and abbess of Tabanos, 
which, like many other religious establishments, waB a 
double monastery. Her piety was conspicuous from 
her infancy; and, notwithstanding the opposition of her 
mother, she had resolved to take the veil. But that 
opposition embittered her days; especially as her beauty 
brought her many suitors, and she was daily urged to 
marry. In this strait, “ through the good providence of 
God,” says Eulogio, the mother unexpectedly sickened 
and died; and the maiden hastened to Tabanos. There 
she increased in holiness, devoutly meditating on the 
Scriptures, in the knowledge of which she made pro- 

1 The same authorities. 
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ficiency enough to be considered a prodigy, " In man¬ 
ners laudable, in humility sublime, in chastity perfect, 
in charity constant, in praying assiduous, in obedi¬ 
ence ready, in pity soft, easy to indulge, eloquent in 
exhortation, and ever prepared to instruct,"—no wonder 
that her fame should reach distant towns, and that 
numbers should flock to see and to hear her. It appears, 
however, that, with all her sanctity, she was almost pecu¬ 
liarly exposed to the temptation of the evil one :—“ Hanc 
ssepe (cgrimoniis teutator macerat, immittit fastidium, 
speciem virorum pratmdit, longum astruit victum, 
diversisque fatigat phantasiis.” But the tempter could 
obtain no permanent influence over Santa Columba. By 
fasting, by vigils, by prayer, in which she was often 
engaged during the whole of the night, she mortified 
rt the fleshly lusts which war against the soul.” But, 
Whether she still distrusted herself, or thirsted after 
greater righteousness, she requested that she might be 
allowed to lead an anchoretic life> in a solitary cell 
attached to the monastery; and the request was granted. 
Here she passed whole hours prostrate on the floor, 
either bewailing the weakness of nature which it required 
such austerities to strengthen, or beseeching more grace 
from on high. But when the music of the distant choir 
fell on her ears, prayer gave way to praise. Yet this 
music was far lejs delightful than the announcement 
of the great persecutions in Cordova. Such a mind 
was sure to thirst after “ the ineffable advantage of 
martyrdom, which sends the sinner direct to heaven.” 
“ She remembered,” says her biographer, “ the saying 
of the Gospel, ‘ The kingdom of heaven suffereth vio¬ 
lence, and the violent take it by storm.”' Silently 
leaving her cloister, she hastened to Cordova, enquired 
the cadi’s residence, and, when she appeared before him, 
she made her profession of faith, reprobated the curseil 
creed of the Mussulman, the author of which she loaded 
with imprecations; and seriously, though mildly, we arc 
even told eloquently, exhorted the judge to forsake the 
error of his ways. Admiring alike her beauty and elc- 
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quence, and unwilling to destroy so fair a vessel, he led 
her , before the royal council. There, with the same 
eloquence and zeal, she exhorted the nobles to repent¬ 
ance, to faith in the gospel, and to a renunciation of 
the prophet. Her appearance, her manners, her cha¬ 
racter, appear to have struck them with respect: they 
offered her a husband, riches, honours, power,—every 
thing which is supposed capable of captivating the 
fancy,—if she would withdraw her declaration. “ Can 
your promises," she replied, “tempt the spouse of Christ? 
Can you offer me a bridegroom richer or fairer than He 
who is the Fairest among ten thousand, and altogether 
lovely ? And what faith can be holier than that which 
thus fills me with eternal hope?” It was evident that 
on so enthusiastic a mind reasoning or entreaty would 
be lost; and her fate was reluctantly pronounced. The 
chiefs conducted her, with equal sorrow and respect, 
to the court before the palace, where the executioner 
awaited her. Having rewarded him by a present for 
the good offices he was about to render her, she knelt, 
and signed herself with the cross ; and while the raised 
scimitar separated her head from her body, the spec¬ 
tators averted their pitying looks . 1 

The fate of this extraordinary woman had such an 
effect on an old nun, that, in the resolution of joining 
so angelic a martyr, she escaped from the convent by 
night, reached Cordova, cursed Mohammed, was be¬ 
headed, and buried at Columba’s feet. For some months 
afterwards this voluntary immolation seems to have 
ceased; but it then burst forth with the same fury as 
before. Eulogio, who had been liberated from prison 
went from place to place, persuading fresh victims t/> 
seek their own doom. It was probably for his conduct 
in this respect that his election to the metropolis of 
Toledo was set aside. At length, being found guilty 
of harbouring a Moorish virgin who was a convert to 
the Christian faith, and brought before the cadi, he 

1 Sanctus Eulogiua, Memorials Sanctorum, lib. Iil. cap. 10. (apud Schol¬ 
ium, Hlspania lUiutrata, tom. iv.) 
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cursed the Arabian impostor with such right good¬ 
will, that, as an extraordinary culprit, he was taken 
immediately before the royal council. One of the 
judges, a friend of his, who admired his learning and 
respected his integrity of life, wished to save him. 

“ If fools," said the Moor, "have sought this lament¬ 
able death, what madness can have seized thee, a 
wise and good man, that thou shouldest thus con¬ 
temn nature, which binds all men to life, and rush on 
destruction ? Hear me, I beseech thee! avoid this 
death. Say but one word in this hour of thy need, 
and believe hereafter what thou pleasest; no enquiry > 
shall be made into thy faith or practice! ’’ However 
well-meant the advice, Eulogio had gone too far to 
recede: he could not, indeed he wished not, to decline 
the path which he had persuaded so many others to 
tread. He persisted in his faith, and was ordered to 
instant execution.' In his way, being struck on the 
cheek by one of the king's eunuchs, he fulfilled the 
divine injunction by turning the other. His headless 
body was thrown from an eminence into the river; 
and, if Alvaro is to be believed, a white dove of mar¬ 
vellous beauty came flying through the air, and lighted 
on it. In vain were stones cast to dislodge the hea¬ 
venly messenger: there it remained, until the Moors 
approached, and^forced it away; and even then it re¬ 
moved to a neighbouring tower, its look intently fixed 
on the martyr. Another portent was beheld that very 
night; — several priests clothed in white garments 
sitting on the same body, and singing praises to the 
Highest. Alvaro winds up his friend’s sufferings with 
>a high-strained panegyric, and with an earnest prayer 
that, through the interference of the new saint, he may 
be comforted from above; nor does he speak with less 
complacency of his own biographical performance: — 
“ Ego autem, mi dulci Euloge, memoriam nominis 
tui, quantum potui lustravi, vitam digessi, doctrinam 
express!, agonemque pulcherrimam explicavi, Con- 
struxi enim sere perennius monumentum gloria; tue, 
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quod nec niqnbosus turbo, gran deque lapidla destruat, 
nec rogus flaminarum quocumque igne liquefaciat. 
iEdificavi nomini tuo memoriam ex auro obrizo et la. 
pidibus omnigenis pretiosis, quam nullus violentissimus 
Valebit diruere praedonis more tyrannus.” Ovid, who 
is here so closely imitated, may be more elegant, but he 
is not more vainglorious. 1 

The remaining martyrs of Mohammedan Spain must 
be despatched in a few lines. Except that of the virgin 
Leocrisia, the blood of San Eulogio was the last which 
stained the reign of Mohammed I. Abderahman III. 
t renewed the persecution,’ but though many suffered, 
we have no Eulogio or Alvaro to detail the parti, 
culars of their fate. In later times the same obscurity 
rests on the national martyrology: the names are pre¬ 
served by certain churches,, rather by tradition than by 
authentic acts. Thus, that San Martin died at Cordova 
in 1147 ; that San Bernard of Valencia, a convert from 
Mohammedanism, with his two sisters, whom he had 
persuaded to embrace the truth, were soon destroyed 
by an incensed brother, — incensed at their apostasy ; 
that in 1220 five Franciscan missionaries were put 
to death by the emperor of Morocco in his capital ; 
that two monks of the same order were martyred at 
Valencia in 1228, just before the conquest of that 
kingdom by don Jayme el Conquistadpr ; that in 1300 
San Pedro, bishop of Jaen, perish'd in the dungeons 
of Granada; that in 1315 the famous San Raymundo 
Lully suffered by the hands of the misbelievers in 
Africa ; that in 1397 two Franciscans were beheaded 
by order of the king of Granada, for venturing, in spite 
of his prohibition, to preach the gospel in that capital,- 
may be true enough, though the authority on which 
two of them rests appears to us apocryphal, or at least 
insufficient.' 2 

1 Alvarus Cordubensia, Vita’Beatlsaiini Eulogii (apud Flnrea, Esnafia 
Sagraria, torn. xi.). See, also, an excellent article on the subject, in No. 1. 
of the Foreign Quarterly Mevipw. The pen from which that; article has 
emanated cannot for a moment be doubted. 

a Authorities: the Spanish martyrnlogies, and the large collection of thp 
Bollamfuta, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum, under the corresponding names, 
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lV. Of peretiet, Spain had some, though perhaps 
fewer than were to be found in most other countries of 
Europe. The first was that of the presbyter Migecio; 
who taught that the three divine persons were David, 
Christ, and St. Paul ; that holiness is inseparable from 
the priestly character; that the Christian must not eat 
bread with the infidel, or the righteous with the sinner; 
and that the Catholic church is only the church of Rome. 
He was assailed by Elipando bishop of Toledo, with 
considerable force of reasoning, but sometimes with in¬ 
considerate zeal. In Andalusia, the great subjects of 
predestination and free-will were rashly agitated; one 
party declaring that human salvation depends only on 
the pleasure of God, the other that it rests entirely with 
the will of man. The heresy of Felix bishop of Urgel 
is better known. This prelate was no mean scholar, 
and appears, even from the admission of his opponent 
Alcuin, to have been of exemplary life; but he fell into 
an error which haB often distracted the world,—that, 
in his human naturl, Christ is not the natural but the 
adopted son of God. This doctrine he preached with 
much success until the year 788, when it was discussed 
in a council of Narbonne. To what determination the 
fathers came on that occasion is unknown ; but if Felix, 
as was probably the case, was censured, he certainly 
paid little regard^to their authority, for he continued to 
persist in his opinions until 792 , when he was again 
cited before the council of Ratisbon. Here those opi¬ 
nions were formally condemned, and he was delivered 
into the care of the abbot Angelbert, whom he accom¬ 
panied to Rome for the purpose of abjuring them. And 
objure them he certainly did, in the presence of pope 
Adrian, who appears to have absolved him, and to have 
restored him to the episcopal functions of which the 
fathers had deprived him. But on his return to his 
cathedral, he relapsed into his old errors; which he 
diaseminated with so much success, that Charlemagne, 
who wished to be considered bb the defender of ortho¬ 
doxy, ordered two ecclesiastics,—our celebrated ooun- 
voi. iv. x 
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try man Alehin, and Paulinui bishop of Atpxileis,— to 
combat them by Scripture and argument. The man. 
ner in which Paulinus executed his task was highly 
unsatisfactory : he was unable to grapple with the 
subject; and his taste was as puerile, as his style 
was pompous and his understanding weak: hence his 
hasty performance did no good to the cause he was 
required to advocate. Alcuin proceeded in a very 
different manner. His first care was to learn what the 
opinions of Felix really were; and with this view he 
addressed an epistle to that prelate; who was not back, 
ward to defend them. He now assailed them with 
considerable force and learning; but before he would 
allow his work to be distributed, submitted it to the 
examination of eminent divines. It had as little effect 
on Felix as the thunders of the council of Frankfort, 
held in 1794, or even the condemnation by Leo IIL in 
the Roman council of 799 - In that of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
however, which he was persuaded to attend, he confessed 
himself vanquished by the reasoning of Alcuin, and 
acknowledged the universal doctrine concerning the 
eternal filiation of Christ: he even signed the Catholic 
profession of faith, and begged pardon, of the church 
for the scandal of which he had been the occasion. 
Whether, after his restoration to his see, he again 
relapsed, is very doubtful.—These opinions were shared 
by Elipando of Toledo, which he<defended with great 
acumen. After the council of Katisbon, he peti. 
tioned Charlemagne in favour of Felix; and when 
advised by Adcuin not to wander, himself, from the fold 
of Christ, but rather to bring back his respectable bro¬ 
ther, he assailed the learned Englishman with virulence, 
sometimes even with abuse. Whether he, too, was 
converted to the Catholic doctrine, k no less problem, 
atical. Another great heretic,—heretic in the eyes of 
the Roman Catholics, but one who will be very differ¬ 
ently esteemed by Protestants,—was Claudios bishop 
•f Turin, also a Spaniard. A furious iconoclast, he 
fatly stigmatised the worship of images, and even of 
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the holy cross, as rank and senseless idolatry. His 
manner, however, was sometimes highly indecorous: as 
when he says, that if the cross is to be worshipped- 
because Christ died on it, then onght all virgins, be¬ 
cause he was born of one ; all mangers, because he lay 
in fine ; and even all asses, because he rode on one into 
Jerusalem. The axtQa.An, — so called, because they 
acknowledged no supreme head,—were not unknown in 
the Peninsula: they allowed but one nature to the Re¬ 
deemer,* permitted matrimony, or at least cohabitation 
with women, to the clergy; and varied in several points 
of discipline. They were condemned in 839, in a 
council convoked at Cordova. In 862, another was held 
in the same city, to examine the opinions of HoBtigesio, 
who denied immensity to the divine person, which 
he represented as invested with a human figure. He 
was opposed by the abbot Sanson ,* who, punning on his 
name, called him hostit-Jesu; but for some time he had 
influence enough in the city not only to avert his con¬ 
demnation, but to procure the sanction of his monstrous 
tenets, and even the banishment of his punning ant¬ 
agonist. Besides the preceding, other heresies were im¬ 
puted, though never more than partially spread, in the 
Peninsula; and native doctors from time to time arose 
to disturb by their subtleties the faith of the people, but 
their influence waB> circumscribed as much in duration 
as in space. 1 * 

But the most celebrated of all the sects of Spain were 
the Albigenses, who are allowed, even by Protestants,—by 
those, at least, of the established church of England,—to 
have held some heretical tenets. Not satisfied with assailing 

» 

l Adrianas I. Papa, Kplrtola ad omaei Eplwopna per UniTersam Spa, 
niam (apud Duchesne. He rum Fran corum ScriptDre» Cwetanei, tirfn. liiA 
EUpandui, EpiaiolK 1 et S. (apud Florez, Eipafla Saprada, tom. ▼.). 
Ahminut contra FeHcem Ltbri Septem, col. 782., necnon EputoU ad Elipan- 
dum, ool 905., et Iibetti Quatuor contra Elipandum, lib. 1. Annales Herum 
Franclctnun,p. 37.: Annalei Bertiniani, n. 161. -. Annales Fuldenset, p. 5S8. 
(apud Duchesne, Scriptorea. Lo*u it et llL). Marca, Limes Hi«panicus r 
necnon Baluciui Tu'teleniis, Bb. U'l et lv. Florez, Espafla Sagrada, tom.lv. 
til x. (Concilium Cordubcoee, Vida del A bad Sanson, fto.). Ferreras, 
HWtoire Ggrfmfe d’Espagae, par HermUJy, tom. iL et UL lUidou, Espefl* 
Ante, Ub. lb 
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some of the holiest mysteries of faith, with a desperate 
fanaticism they denounced the hierarchy, and even the 
priesthood, which, notwithstanding its divine institution, 
they represented as of Antichrist. Some of them went 
much further : they reprobated all temporal as well as 
all spiritual authority ; taught that all men were equal; 
and that its assumption by any man, or class of men, 
was a tyranny ; nay, some clamoured for a community 
of goods, even of wives. Their system, indeed, admit¬ 
ted some great truths ; when they so furiously levelled 
the oldest institutions,—such even as were consecrated by 
human opinion and by reason,— they could not overlook 
the superstitions which time had introduced into reli¬ 
gion. They inveighed with zeal, sometimes with elo¬ 
quence, seldom with much force of argument, against 
real or fancied abuses ; but in reprobating the lives of 
the French clergy, they were really strong. It is, how¬ 
ever, certain that their own errors were even more dan¬ 
gerous than those they combated : the dominant religion, 
by inculcating submission to the higher powers, and 
charity to the poor, strengthened the frame of society, 
which the zealots laboured incessantly to overturn. 
That both the temporal and spiritual arm should be 
raised against them—that pope and king, prelate and 
noble, priest and peasant, should combine to stay the 
fury of a torrent which threatened fo sweep away the 
salutary distinctions of life—will tffeate no surprise. At 
first no other weapons were used than persuasion and 
argumentation : these failed of their effect, often* to the 
confusion of the Catholic advocates ; who, when con¬ 
strained to defend the superstitions and vices of their 
body, spoke against their better reasons — sometimes, 
perhaps, against their internal conviction. The bishops 
were now charged with the expulsion of the heretics,— 
the only severe penalty which the ancient ecclesiastical 
discipline permitted, — and when they were too formi¬ 
dable from their numbers to be thus summarily banished 
from their native places, the temporal power was in¬ 
voked to aid the church: counts, banms, knights, were 
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threatened with excommunication, unless they armed for 
so holy a purpose, and assisted in discovering the delin¬ 
quents, of whom many had fled into the mountainous 
districts of southern France, as well as of Leon, Navarre, 
and Aragon. 1 

But these measures, which chiefly originated in the 
council of Verona (held in 1184), produced little effect. 
Though kings decreed the expulsion of their heretical 
subjects, and the bishops did the same in virtue of their 
divine jurisdiction, the obnoxious sect rather multiplied 
than diminished. There was negligence somewhere, and 
with the view of remedying it,.pope Alexander III., who 
unfortunately bound his brows with the tiara, in 1198, 
despatched commissioners into the places infected with 
this moral pestilence, who were empowered to supersede 
the episcopal jurisdiction wherever it was inadequately 
exercised. This commission deeply offended the pre¬ 
lates; nor did it please the counts and barons, who were 
in no disposition to see so many useful subjects banished, 
to the serious diminution of their resources. The counts 
de Thoulouse, Foix, Bezieres, Carcassone, and Com- 
minges, refused to enforce the proscription. But the 
Cistercian monks, to whom the pope had intrusted the 
commission, aided by two zealous Spaniards, the bishop 
of Osma and San Domingo de Guzman, persevered in 
their vocation. •TTre assassination of a papal legate, 
however, by the enthusiasts, did their cause serious mis¬ 
chief, and enabled the pope to organise a more power¬ 
ful confederacy against them. Many of the barons of 
Narbonensian Gaul now joined the crusade, which was 
t undertaken no less against the count of Thoulouse, who 
was suspected of a secret leaning to the Albigenses, than 


> Authorities, thole in the third end fourth vole, of Ducheine, Rerum 
Francorura Scriptores CoEtanei; the general historians of Spain) and 
Ltorente, Hlatoria Critics de la Inqulsiclon de Efpafla. tom. 1. 

, The remarks which we have made respecting the heretic# of aouthem 
France and Dr northern Spain may, probably, be unpalatable to Home of 
6ur readers; while another class may be no less offended with our reprtv 
|>ation of the dominant church. Tne love of truth haa been our guide, 
which 1 assuredly we will not cea»e to follow, either for Catholic or Pro- 
teatant No one impartial history nf the waldenaea and Albigenses has 
ever yet been written — or ever will be written. 
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against the heretics themselves. Simon count de MonU 
fort was placed at the head of the Catholic army, and 
charged to aid the missionaries, or special messengers of 
the holy see, who were not only to preach against the 
new doctrines, but to superintend the infliction of the 
extraordinary penalties decreed against both the- Albi- 
genses themselves, and all their favourers. Hence the 
origin of the inquisitors, a separate order in the church, 
the guidance of which was intrusted to San Domingo 
de Guzman, the most fiery of zealots. During near 
three centuries, this order continued solely dependent on 
the pope, until Fernando and Isabel established an in¬ 
dependent tribunal, on which they conferred the tem¬ 
poral no less than the spiritual jurisdiction. While De 
Montfort continued his savage career 1 , and the inquisi¬ 
tors condemned to the flames, and delivered over to thf? 
secular ami, all who persisted in the proscribed doctrines, 
the fourth council of Lateran approved the infant and 
novel establishment. Honorius HI., the successor of 
Innocent, was so well satisfied with the exertions of San 
Domingo and his followers, that the extension' of the 
order throughout Christendom was authorised, and even 
recommended. The Dominicans, as an organised body, 
under the name of inquisitors, appear to have settled in 
the Peninsula about the year 1232, two years after the 
accession to the united thrones of Leon Qnd Castile of the 
celebrated San Fernando, one of the greatest enemies the 
poor sectarians ever had to endure. For some time the 
Spaniards were honourably tenacious of their ancient dis¬ 
cipline : while sanguinary France burned the unfortu¬ 
nate victim, they were satisfied with excommunicating 
and banishing him. But tfie ffcry of the popes, the vindic- ‘ 
five ardour of the inquisitors, and the example of a coun¬ 
try which at every period of history has been thecurseof 
Europe, gave rise to the worst cruelties in Spain, as in 
France and Italy. The first inquisition was established 
•t Lerida; and, insensibly, -Aragon and Catalonia were 
covered with similar communities. In a provincial 
i vol ui. p ». 
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council presided by the archbishop of Tarragona, it was 
decreed that every obstinate heretic should be delivered 
over to the secular arm, to suffer the last penalty ; and 
that the more culpable of such as even repented, should, 
during ten years, do penance on certain occasions before 
the church door. Innocent IV. empowered the inqui¬ 
sitors to deprive the highest dignitaries, civil or eccle¬ 
siastical, of their honours and revenues ; and this, in 
regard not only to convicted heretics, but fa all who 
■•favoured or concealed them. 1 

When this odious innovation was first introduced into 
the Peninsula, there was but one provincial, who nomi¬ 
nated all the inferior inquisitors, and authorised' the 
erection of new monasteries of the order. Soon, how¬ 
ever, the number of these monasteries was bo great that 
two provincials were required: one for the dominions 
dependent on the Aragonese crown j another for Castile, 
Leon, and Portugal. The tribunals of the former pro¬ 
ceeded in silent but fatal activity on their diabolical 
course ; but though the latter also existed, they appear to 
have done little; probably because there were few or no 
heretics in that most Catholic of kingdoms. The crimes 
of which cognisance was taken by the ancient tribunals, 
— so called in contradistinction to those created by Fer¬ 
nando and, Isabel,— concerned not only dogmas of faith, 
but blasphenfers^magicians, schismatics ; all the excom¬ 
municated who retrained above a year without soliciting 
absolution ; all Jews or Moors who wrote or spoke 
against the Catholic church ; all clergymen who interred 
heretics ; and all men who, in whatever manner, either 
favoured the suspected, or opposed the authority of the 
‘holy office. The mode of proceeding deserves notice. 
When the inquisitor visited any city for the exercise of 
his functions, he summoned the local authorities to ap- 

1 Prints Monachua ClatercienBii, Hlrtorla Albigetuium, pi 554. &c. (apud 
Duchesne, Rerum Francorum Scrlptores, tom. v.). Bougrt, Hiatoire Ec- 
oMataatlque et Civile de la Ville et Dluc&e do Carcaaaone, p. 136, Ac. Zu- 
rita, Analn de Aragon, lib. il. Ferreras, Hlitolre G£n£rale d'Eapagnc, par 
HermiUy, tom. iv. Llorente, Hlitoria Critic* de la Inquiaicion de EipaJU, 
tom. L 
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pesr before him, and swear to assist him with the tem¬ 
poral sword in the extirpation of heresy, Proclamation 
was next made to the inhabitants; who were exhorted, 
and even under the penalty of excommunication com¬ 
manded, to appear and enter an accusation against all 
whom they suspected guilty of the’ crimes above enumer¬ 
ated. At the same time, a slight punishment only was 
held forth to those who, within a given period, should 
voluntarily- appear, and confess their secret heresy. This 
period was generally thirty days; and if at its expir¬ 
ation none of those who had been delated appeared, the 
accuser was summoned. The delator could take his 
choice from three modes of prosecuting:—1. As an open 
accuser; but in this case he subjected himself to the 
penalty of talion, if he failed to substantiate his charge. 
2. As one who had no personal knowledge of the heresyj 
but who could name per.sons whom he believed able to 
prove it. 3. As one who went by hearsay, which at¬ 
tached the suspicion of guilt to any particular person; 
and, in this last case, the tribunal itself took the cause 
into its own hands. The witnesses were examined in 
presence of the inquisitor, a secretary, and two prieBts ; 
and if the evidence was deemed sufficient, an order was 
sent for the arrest of the accused, who was dragged from 
the boBom of his family and friends, nay, from that of 
all human society, and imprisoned in la cheerless dun¬ 
geon. His goods were then seized, to the prejudice 
alike of his family and his creditors; and, if the accus. 
ation was proved, were confiscated to the use of the 
order. He might petition for a trial, which was never, 
indeed, granted without such petition ; so4bat if the ac¬ 
cused were obatinate, he might die in the dungeon. But 
as the hope of acquittal, or of a certain defined penance, 
inspired raoBt, generally the trial closely followed the 
imprisonment. If the accused pleaded guilty, he was, 
for the first offence, to he pardoned on certain conditions, 
and was re-conducted to his dungeon until the next auto 
da fii there he appeared in a penitential garb, received 
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the imposition of a certain penance, and was dismissed. 
If the guilt were denied, and were not fully established 
by witnesses or a rigorous examination, the accused was 
admitted to purge himself by oath, and was discharged 
with the absolutio ad cautelam,' as one still suspected. 
When the heresy was proved, punishment was allotted ac¬ 
cording to the degree of reputed turpitude. The suspectiu 
de levi, or one convicted of a slight taint of heresy, first 
abjured all other doctrines than those held by the Catholic 
church; and next publicly appeared in the church, 
in a penitential garb, and standing during the service, 
to receive whatever penance might be awarded him 
by the inquisitor. It was generally to the effect that, 
during three years, he should appear as a penitent during 
Lent, and at other seasons, outside the door of the edi¬ 
fice, and should be reconciled on Holy Thursday. If 
the suspicion were somewhat stronger, the period of pe¬ 
nance was extended to five years ; if very strong, to 
seven. When the presumption was evident, and the 
accused would not confess, the torture was applied; a 
means almost sure to produce self-condemnation. All 
who were convicted of the crime, — and conviction in 
such tribunals was very easily obtained,—yet refused to 
acknowledge it, and to solicit reconciliation with the 
church, were reserved for the flames; and the same 
doom awaited tlte^-elapsed heretic, even if he confessed 
his errors and implored re-admission into the Catholic 
communion. Some offenders were sentenced to perpetual 
imprisonment; some to the loss of all their possessions; 
others of a part; and others, again, to public scourging 
at certain Bolemn seasons — to fasting three days every 
' week — and to a perpetual abstinence from animal food, 
wine, cheese, and eggs. The worst feature of this infer¬ 
nal institution was, that the vilest men were admitted aa 
witnesses; that they were never confronted with the 
accused; that wives might, nay, were compelled to ac¬ 
cuse their husbands, husbands their wives, children their 
parents, and vice versd. He who bore enmity to another. 
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had only to depose, or hire some wretch to depose, and 
his vengeance was gratified. 1 

Bat though the functions of the ancient tribunal, as 
headed by the Dominicans, were thus extensive, they 
were but partially exercised: the autos da fi were 
almost unknown in Castile and Leon, and in other parts 
of the Peninsula were too solitary to attract more than a 
passing sentiment of horror. It was reserved for Fer¬ 
nando to create a tribunal, the cognisance of which was 
to be restricted to relapsed Jews and Mohammedans, 
but which eventually drew every class of spiritual delin¬ 
quents within its circle. Its powers were prodigiously 
amplified; for it was rendered independent of the royal 
and papal jurisdiction, and for the execution of its sen¬ 
tences it had no longer need to invoke the secular arm. 
It was, therefore, a new tribunal; one which, alike in its 
constitution and operations, had little similarity to the 
ancient. With a feeling highly honourable to her heart, 
Isabel long opposed its establishment; but bigotry of the 
worst description was an essential part of her character; 
and after a time her scruples were removed by a Domi¬ 
nican friar of Santa Cruz,— Tomas de Torquemada. 
Into the constitution and proceedings of this hellish tri¬ 
bunal, under Torquemada and his successors, we cannot 
enter; and if we could, any information we could affbrd, 
within limits so circumscribed, would iftt only be insuf¬ 
ficient, but positively injurious, as it would necessarily be 
too partial to convey any other than an erroneous view of 
the subject. For a minute, a useful, and, in general, a 
very accurate history of this accursed office, — blas¬ 
phemously called the Holy, — the reader is referred to 
die recent work of Llorente. 2 

V. The Theologians of Spain, during the middle 
ages, are more numerous than all her other writers toge¬ 
ther. None appears of much note, before Felix bishop 


* Authorities, — the hlitarUm, civil and religious of Spain; and Lloreme, 
HUtoria Critica de la Inquiiicion de Eapafla. 

* LlDrente, Hiitorla Critica de la Inquliicion de Eepafia. See alao VoL II. 
p. 871. of thli compendium. 
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of Urgel, and Elipando bishop of Toledo, whose heresy 
has already been seen. The defence and refutation of 
their peculiar doctrines employed the pens of several 
contemporary ecclesiastics. They were followed by 
Claudius bishop of Turin, who was certainly a Spaniard; 
by Theodulf bishop of Orleans, who may be satisfac¬ 
torily proved to belong to the same nation; by San 
Eulogio, whose Memoriale Sanctorum, and Liber ApoU 
geticus Martyrum, are valuable monuments of antiquity; 
by Pablo Alvaro, who, though a layman, was a steadfast 
defender of Christianity, and who has left us several 
treatises, pompous indeed in style, but interesting. 
Passing over several obscure names, and even some 
of note, but whose works are unknown, we come to 
don Lucas, bishop of Tuy in Galicia, the celebrated 
historian. This ecclesiastic had undertaken a pilgrim¬ 
age to Jerusalem ; but, during his absence, hearing that 
the heresy of the Albigenses had penetrated into Leon, 
he hastily returned to the Peninsula, composed a treatise 
against the obnoxious sect, and, for the active zeal which 
he exhibited in the race of persecution, he was after¬ 
wards raised to the see of Tuy. Raymundo de Pefiafort, 
a Catalan doctor of the same century, whose erudition 
caused him to be regarded as a prodigy, and whose vir¬ 
tues procured him canonisation, was certainly an extra¬ 
ordinary man. Jle collected a series of decretalB, and a 
book of moral savings, aphorisms, &c. from the most 
celebrated writers, to which the name Summa Raymun- 
dina has been given. He also wrote on the sacrament 
of penance; and the constitutions of the order to which 
he belonged, — that of the Preaching Friars. Pedro 
’ Paschal, a Valentian, obtained some celebrity in his 
controversies with the Mohammedans, and by some 
dogmatical treatises. Borne of his subjects could not, 
at the present day, be edifying. Thus, he gives us a 
history of the holy crown of Jesus Christ, of the Agnus 
Dei, &c. Probably, a greater writer than any of tbe 
preceding was Arnaldo Villanueva better known as 
Amaud de Villeneuve, who flourished early in the four- 
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teenth century, and who, though by many esteemed a 
Frenchman, was a Spaniard. He wrote largely on 
medicine, chemistry, and dogmatic divinity. He is, 
however, as much surpassed by Raymundo Lully, a 
native of Majorca, in fhe same century, as he himself 
surpassed his predecessors. This man was really a 
prodigy: in varied erudition, in extent of learning, 
or subtlety of intellect, he had no superior during 
the middle ages, except only the angelic doctor St. 
Thomas Aquinas. He wrote on almost every thing, 
— on metaphysics, natural and moral philosophy, logic, 
grammar, rhetoric, medicine, jurisprudence, and theo¬ 
logy ; and so largely, that his works would comprise 
many ample folios. The character and versatility of 
his acquirements will be best understood from the titles 
of a few of the 321 treatises ascribed to him,* and as 
our present enquiry regards theology, we select them 
from that department alone: — 1. De Articulis Fidei. 
2. De Deo Ignoto. 3. De Forma Dei. 4. Utrum 
Fidelis possit solvere et destruere omues Objectiones 
quas Infideles possunt facere contra Sanctam Fidem Ca- 
tholicam. 5. De Convenientia quam habet Fides et 
InteUectus in objecto. 6. De iis quse Homo de Deo 
debet credere, j. De Substantia et Accidente, in quo 
probatur Trinitas. 8. De Trinitate in Unit ate, sive de 
Essentia Dei. 9* De Existentia it Agenda Dei. 
10. De Divinis Dignitatibus. 11. De Deo et Mundo et 
Convenientia eorum in Jesu Christo. 12. De Ente 
Infinite. 13. De Ente Absolute. 14. De Incarnatione. 
15. De Prasdestinatione et Libero Arbitrio. lb'. DeNa- 
tur& Angelica. 17. De Locutione Angelorum. 18. De 
HierarchiisetOrdinibuBAngelorum. 19. DeConceptione 
Virginali. 20. De Angelis bonisvet malis. Enquiries 
more abstruse could not occupy the human mind : that 
mind must be no common one, which could conceive, 
much more embrace such subjects. But if, witR a 
daring hand, he treated on subjects, the knowledge and, 
perhaps; contemplation of which is forbidden to man, 
he was not only a firm believer in revelation, but a zealous 
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preacher among the Mohammedans. In his youth, 
indeed, while attached to the court of don Jayme II. 
king of Aragon, he was vain and dissipated; but he re¬ 
pented, took up his abode in an hermitage on the island 
of Majorca, and gave up his life to study and religious 
contemplation. After a long residence in this solitude, 
he travelled through most of Europe, into the Holy 
Land, and even visited Africa; and every where he in¬ 
creased his store of knowledge. On his return he re¬ 
solved to preach Christianity to the Moors, and, if 
necessary, to lay down his life for the truth. At Bugia, 
on the African coast, he was at length cast by the mis¬ 
believers into a horrible dungeon, laden with heavy 
fetters, beaten with stripes, and Btarved with hunger ; 
and, when released, was stoned by the'; mob, and left 
nearly dead. Some Genoese mariners found him in this 
state, and conveyed him on board their vessel ; but he 
soon surrendered his soul to God. His body was 
brought to his native island, and interred in the Fran¬ 
ciscan monastery. But his life is best known from his 
own words : — “I was once a married man, and begot 
children ; I was rich, lascivious, and worldly. Wil¬ 
lingly did I forsake every thing to advance the glory of 
God, the good of man, and the holy faith. I learned 
Arabic ; often have I departed to preach to the Sa¬ 
racens. For jay religion I have been seized, im¬ 
prisoned, and wfflpt. Forty-five years have I laboured 
to draw the rulers of the church, and Christian princes, 
to the advantage of men. Now I am old and poor, 
yet steadfast in the same purpose; and, through God’s 
grace, steadfast will I remain unto death.” 1 Stead¬ 
fast, as we have seen, he did remain, until he attained, 

l 'Wlth due veneration forthe writer, we give (he original orthUptauge: 
— " Homo ftil in matrlmDnio copulatua, prolem habui, competenter dive*, 
laacivua, et mundanua. Omnia, ut Dei honorem et bonura publicum poa- 
urn procurare, et aanctam fidem exaltare, libenter dlmiii. Arabicum 
dldlcf, pluries ad pnedicendum Saracenia exlvi, propter fldem captua.Ad, 
incarceratua, verberatua; quadraginU quinque annli ut eccleaiae rectorea 
ad boniim publicum, et Chrlitianoa prlncipea, movers pocum, laboravL 
Nunc aenex aum, nunc pauper sum, in eodem propoaito imn, in eodeoa 
tuque ad mortem manaurua, ai Dominua ipae dabiL" 
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the crown of martyrdom. After this great man, few de¬ 
serve notice, Alvaro Paez, a Portuguese, is said by Ni¬ 
colas Antonio to have been a most shining light in theo¬ 
logy. Guido de Terrena, a native of Perpignan; Nicolas 
.Russel, of Majorca; Jtfan Ballisteros, a Catalan; and 
FranciscoXimenes,ofGerona; all contemporaries, deserve, 
at least, the mention of their names. Of these, the last 
is the most eminent: two kingdoms, Catalonia and Va¬ 
lencia, have contended for the honour of his birth. His 
greatest work, in thirteen books, which, if published, 
would fill as many ample Mob, is of a mixed nature, 
theological and political, and iB entitled Crestia, live 
De Regiment de Princepi e de la Com Publica. What¬ 
ever be its merits, it is likely to slumber in the dust of 
libraries. The fifteenth century can boast of, 1. St. 
Vincent Ferrer, a Valentian, who wrote much on dog¬ 
matical theology, and whose virtues procured him ca¬ 
nonisation. 3. Juan de Torquemada, who wrote 
largely on religious subjects: his Meditations on the 
Life of Christ, his Exposition of the Psalms, and Com¬ 
mentaries on the Rule of St. Benedict, are mentioned 
with approbation by the great national bibliographer, 
Nicolas Antonio. These three, however, are not a 
tenth of his works, many of which were printed in the 
sixteenth century. 3. Alfonso Oropesa, 4. Rodrigo 
Sanchez de Arevalo, 5. Pedro de Ciigar, 6. Pedro 
Garsias, Jayme Perez de Valentis, 8. Pablo He¬ 
redia, and, 9 . Juan Alfonso de Benevente, are also 
mentioned with high praise. Some of their works have 
been printed; most moulder in oblivion. Yet if 
the majority of theological MSS. and lives of saints 
deserve their present fate, it is not so with many of 
them; and even the worst might be made to throw inci¬ 
dental light on the national history. The case is not 
otherwise in England: the neglected writings of eccle¬ 
siastics would often be o«r fullest, sometimes our only, 
authorities for history. Both in Spain and England, a 
commissi or ought to be appointed to examine thpse 
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monuments of antiquity] and to select for publication 
such as throw light on the manners and events of former 
ages . 1 

Such a commission] however] would] in England] 
prove a job. We have one sitting, which, if we may 
judge from its past rate of proceeding, is likely to remain 
sitting a full century. 


1 Morales, Coronica General de Espafla, tom. iv. Nicolai Antonio, 
Bibliotheca Vetus, lib. vi.—x. Florez, Espafla Sagrada.tom. v, vll, xi. &c. 
(in multis Scripturis). Masdeu, Espafla Arabe, lib. ii. Ferrerai.Hlstoir 
Gfindrale d’JJspagne, par Hermilly, tom. iii iv, v. vi passim. 
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urrSAruaz, SC 1IK C«. ARTS. 

Fbom the eighth to the beginning of the twelfth century, 
if not liter, the Latin was the only language used in the 
tiiumepti, diplomas, decrees of councils, and the writ¬ 
ings of authors. During many ages, Spain was the 
favourite abode of that language, and where it wai 
spoken and written with more facility, perhaps also with, 
greater purity, than in any other part of Europe. To 
most readers the assertion may appear strange, that 
during the eighth and ninth centuries, masters were pro¬ 
cured from the Peninsula, as well as from other parts of 
Europe, to teach that language in Italy, its very cradle; 
yet nothing is more undoubted than that such was the 
fact: the frequent irruptions of the barbarians into that 
devoted country had destroyed the monuments of civil¬ 
isation, had adulterated the native idiom so much that 
it would have been unintelligible to a Roman, and had 

1 See Vol III pp. 831. 257, Ac. The bme of the pretext content (we write 
emrij in AiifUit, IBS?,) cennot be doubted : We here long forneej), end 
often predicted IL 
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